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Ford  Testimony  in  His 
Million  Dollar  Libel  Suit 
Ag'ainst  the  Chicag'o  Tribune 


CHAS.  A  BROWNELL 

\dv.  Mgr.  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

testifying  as  a  witness  for  Henry  Ford  against  The 
(’hieago  Tribune,  was  asked  by  Mr.  Ford’s  attorney 
why  he  had  never  placed  a  new'spaper  campaign  for 
Ford  which  did  not  include  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
He  replied  that  he  considered  the  Tribune: 

**The  leading  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  with 
a  large  circulation,  and  an  influential  circulation,  as 
well  as  a  large  circulation  in  the  territory  in  which 
we  have  a  number  of  live,  progressive  agents.  States 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  especially  the  northern  section  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  which  is  not  reached  by  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
papers,  or,  in  a  large  volume,  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
papers.** 

He  was  then  asked: 

**Are  you  able  to  state  the  relative  position  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune  as  an  advertising  medium  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  territory  you  previously  named,  as 
compared  with  other  Chicago  newspapers  V* 

and  replied; 

"  I  considered  it  by  far  the  best.** 


E.  LeROY  PELLETIER 

Close  Personal  Friend  of  Ford 

te.stifying  as  a  witness  in  his  behalf,  .stated,  in  response 
to  (piestions  of  Mr.  Ford’s  attorney,  that  wheiij  a 
Chicago  dealer  u.sed  The  Chicago  Tribune  for  his  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  factory  would  pay  half  of  it  because 
of  the  sales  which  the  advertising  would  make  in  sur¬ 
rounding  .states  as  well  as  in  ('hieago  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  Mr.  Pelletier  said  of  The  (’hieago 
Tribune: 

“We  consider  it  in  a  sense  the  national  media.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  one  of  the  few  that  we  consider  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  nationally.** 

When  asked  whether  The  (’hieago  Tribune  covere«l 
the  State  of  Michigan,  he  said: 

“I  should  say  taking  Grand  Rapids  as  a  sample  it  is 
probably  more  influential  than  the  Detroit  papers.** 

When  asked  why  he  made  that  claim  he  explained: 

“Because  of  the  class  of  people  who  take  it.  A  very 
excellent  class  of  people  buy  it,  and  a  considerable 
percentage  of  a  class  of  solid  business  men,  to  whom 
we  sell  automobiles  in  all  those  places.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  take  the  sales  manager  of  the  Reo  Company  at 
Lansing.  The  only  paper  he  reads  is  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  only  one  he  really  reads,  and  he  says 
he  never  trussed  a  day — he  has  told  me  that  several 
times.  Now,  he  would  be  typical  of  a  class  in  Lan¬ 
sing  that  would  read  it.** 


Send  for  booklet  giving  the  above  testimony,  together  with  maps 
showing  exact  distribution  of  Chicago  Tribune  circulation 
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Confide  Your  Hopes  to  the  Right  Audience 

“OHIO  FIRST” 


The  first  month  of  spring  is  only  five  weeks  off! 

Soon  the  plow  will  turn  the  long  brown  furrows  and 
make  the  fields  ready  for  the  seed. 

Ohio  has  272,045  farms,  averaging  88.6  acres  each. 
The  state  is  famed  for  intensive  farming,  having 
$54,181,255,  invested  in  farm  implements  and  machinery. 
Ohio  does  nothing  by  halves, 

Ohio’s  1,138,165  families  are  among  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  prosperous  in  the  United  States. 

They  spend  money  liberally  on  their  homes  and  on 
themselves. 

National  Advert  sers  and  Manufacturers  in  talking  to 
them  through  the  accompanying  list  of  Ohio  Newspapers 
will  find  a  responsive  audience. 

Anything  of  real  merit  can  be  sold  in  Ohio  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  Ohio  Newspapers,  which  are  among 
the  least  expensive  effective  mediums  of  the  country. 

Those  who  have  tested  the  Ohio  Field  know  this;  those 
who  have  not  must  be  told,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  that  these 
Newspapers  urge  an  early  beginning  of  the  Spring  Campaign. 
Where  no  seed  are  sown  there  can  be  no  harvest. 

No  Achievement  in  Ohio  Is  Beyond  the  Reach  of  Advertising 
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*A.  B.  C.  statement. 

average  18  months,  ending  April  1,  1918. 

1  Others  are  Government  statements  October 

1,  1918. 
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Philadelphia 

is  the  Third  Largest  Market  for 

Toilet  Articles 

in  the  United  States 

The  women  folks  in  the  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  homes  in 
Philadelphia  are  like  all  the  ‘"daughters  of  Eve,”  constantly  interested  in 
those  dainty  articles  for  the  toilet  such  as  good  scented  soaps,  talcum  pow¬ 
ders,  delicious  perfumes,  hair  brushes  and  the  many  other  things  that  add 
to  feminine  charm. 

Their  husbands  and  brothers,  fathers  and  sweethearts  likewise  are 
constant  consumers  of  shaving  soaps,  creams,  etc.,  hair  tonics,  safety 
razors  and  the  like. 

Millions  of  tooth-brushes,  tooth  pastes,  powders  and  liquids  are  used 
annually  by  “the  Bulletin  family.” 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

I 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in 
the  newspaper  nearly  every  Philadelphia  jobber,  wholesaler, 
retailer,  and  “ultimate  consumer”  reads— 

The  Bulletin 


Net  Paid 
Average  for  1918 


430,6 1 4 


Copies 
a  Day 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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ORDERS  NEW  INQUIRY  ADMIT  PRESS  REPRESENTATIVES  news  print  stocks 
INTO  paper  price  -jq  CONFERENCE  SHOW  SHRINKAGE 


American  Newspaper  Men’s  Protest  Brings  Immediate  Modifi¬ 
cation  of  Communique  Order — Demand  at  Least  Five 
Seats,  With  Preference  for  Three  News  Services 

As  the  result  of  the  strenuous  protest  made  by  the  American  newspaper  men 
against  the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference  deiegates  to  do  their  work  in 
secrecy,  the  order  was  greatly  modifled,  and  when  the  sessions  formally 
opened  January  18  representatives  of  the  press  of  all  nations  were  granted  ad¬ 
mission. 

Whether  the  open  door  policy  will  be  continued  all  through  the  meeting  has 
not  been  guaranteed,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  further  interruption.  But  the 
American  newspaper  men,  and  probably  the  British  and  the  Italians,  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  reopen  the  question  of  publicity  should  the  doors  again  be  closed 
against  them. 

Must  Give  the  News  Services  Preference 


Manufacturers  Determined  to  Keep  Out 
Testimony  Taken  at  Canadian  Hearing 

Showing  Reduction  of  Costs— Pub¬ 
lishers  Rigid  for  Lower  Price 

Attorney-General  Gregory  has  au¬ 
thorized  a  rehearing  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  que.stion  of 
news  print  cost.  As  yet  no  date  has 
been  set  by  the  commis.sion,  pos.sibly 
l)ecause  of  the  absence  from  Washing¬ 
ton  of  Chairman  Colver,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  hearing  will  be  begun 
soon. 

In  his  letter  to  the  commission  Mr. 
Gregory  asks  for  "a  determination  of 
new  prices  or  terms  of  contract  begin¬ 
ning  with  August  1,  1918.”  Mr.  Gregory 
adds  that  he  is  making  this  request 
“because  I  have  been  petitioned  by  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  do  so,  and  they  will  take  the 
laboring  oar  in  presenting  their  case  in 
this  inve.stigation,  as  they  did  under  the 
prior  one.  Their  petition  to  me  is  based 
upon  substantially  the  .same  facts  as 
are  .set  forth  in  their  petition  for  a  re¬ 
hearing  before  you,  dated  December  27, 
1918.” 

The  hearing,  not  only  in  its  prelim¬ 
inary  stages,  but  through  all  its  course, 
promises  a  lively  battle.  The  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Canadian  authorities  has 
discovered  that  costs  as  presented  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commis.sion  and  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  acting  as 
arbitrators,  were  too  high,  and  this  dis¬ 
covery  was  recited  in  the  application  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  manufacturers  are  determined 
that,  within  their  power,  costs  as  shown 
by  the  Canadian  investigation  shall  not 
be  permitted  in  evidence  before  the  com¬ 
mis.sion  at  this  hearing.  They  argue  that 
the  American  experts  who  testified  are 
dependable  and  that  their  findings,  as 
accepted  in  the  previous  hearing,  must 
stand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pub- 
li.shers,  for  whom  Attorney-Gener.ol 
Gregory  is  trustee,  are  determined  that 
all  evidence  showing  the  co.st  of  news 
print,  from  whatever  source,  shall  be 
considered,  and  that  the  probe  shall  ex¬ 
tend  back  of  April  1,  last,  .since  which 
date  various  prices  have  controlled. 

The  manufacturers  are  still  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  price  not  less  than  $4  per 
hundred  shall  prevail,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  equally  determined  that  thefr 
original  attitude  in  opposition  to  the 
$3.10  per  hundred  price,  which  was 
originally  set  by  the  comml.ssion,  and 
which  has  .since  been  advanced  to 
$3.75^4  by  various  declslon.s,  .shall  bo 
maintained. 

Both  sides  have  had  time  to  perfect 
their  battle  array,  and  both  have  de¬ 
clared  themselves  as  opposed  to  post¬ 
ponements. 


Wilmington  News  Burned  Out 
The  building  and  plant  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del;)  Morning  News  were  de- 
'  stroyed  by  fire  on  January  19.  The  loss 
amounts  to  $200,000; 


However,  the  rules  governing  proced¬ 
ure  of  the  conference  still  provide  for 
publicity  through  communique.  Section 
VIII  says: 

"The  publicity  of  the  proceedings  shall 
be  Insured  by  official  communiques  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  .secretariat  and  made  pub¬ 
lic.  In  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
drafting  of  these  communiques,  the  mat¬ 
ter  shall  be  referred  to  the  principal 
plenipotentiaries  or  their  representa¬ 
tives.” 

Ask  for  Names 

The  representatives  of  the  American 
newspaper  men,  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  Supreme  Council’s  modi¬ 
fied  decision  regarding  publicity,  have 
requested  that  In  case  secret  sessions  are 
held  the  names  of  the  delegates  present¬ 
ing  motions  for  secrecy  and  the  agree¬ 
ments  reached  in  camera  should  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

They  demanded  a  minimum  of  five 
press  seats  for  the  American.s,  with 
priority  for  the  three  press  a.s.sociations 
serving  newspapers  generally.  They 
also  assumed  in  their  communication 
that  the  rule  forbidding  the  delegates  to 
discuss  the  doings  of  the  conference 
with  the  correspondents  would  not  be 
enforced. 

Text  of  Americans’  Demand 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  American 
communication  to  the  Supreme  Council: 

"The  American  press  delegation  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  reply  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  to  the  re.solutions  addressed  to 
it.  The  delegation  notes  that  the  de¬ 
cision  ‘that  representatives  of  the  press 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the 
full  conference’  is  an  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  direct  press  representation, 
for  which  the  press  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  Italy  and  smaller  nations  have 
contended. 

“The  value  of  this  principle,  how¬ 
ever,  turns  on  the  extent  and  frequency 
of  Its  limitations  in  practice.  The  Peace 
Conference  announces  its  intention  to 
limit  it  to  the  extent  that  ‘upon  nec- 
es.sary  occasions  the  deliberations  of 
the  conference  may  be  held  in  camera.’ 
Without  a-ssent  on  our  part  to  this  lim¬ 
itation,  we  trust  that  if  ever  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  the  public  will  be  advised  through 
the  press  at  the  outset  of  each  session 
in  camera  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed 


and  the  name  of  the  delegate  or  del¬ 
egation  making  the  motion  to  go  in 
camera,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session 
the  conclusions  or  agreement  reached. 

Want  Free  Access  to  Records 
“In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  been  advised  to  the  contrary,  we 
assume  that  any  rule  designed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  communication  between  individual 
delegates  and  the  press  on  subjects  of 
the  conference  has  now  been  abrogated, 
and  that  the  press  is  to  have  access  to 
the  verbatim  recoixls  of  proceedings. 

“We  call  the  attention  of  tne  Peace 
Conference  to  our  request  for  not  fewer 
than  live  direct  press  representatives  at 
each  session  of  me  conference,  aird  we 
submit  that  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  tile  several  press  associations 
serve  the  newspapers  of  America,  and 
because  of  attenuance  upon  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  numerous  individual  press  rep¬ 
resentatives,  the  American  newspapers 
cannot  carry  on  their  business  of  in¬ 
forming  their  vast  public  with  fewer 
tlian  Jive  representatives.” 

it  is  understood  that  these  concessions 
were  made  after  a  vigorous  discussion 
led  by  ITesldent  Wilson,  who  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  British  delegates.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  received  many  cablegrams  from  the 
United  States,  almost  all  of  which  have 
urged  him  to  contend  for  the  fullest 
publicity  consistent  with  the  success  of 
the  congress. 

Protest  Tied  Up  Conference 
The  information  that  the  peace  del¬ 
egates  would  communcate  only  through 
communiques  was  met  in  characteristic 
American  fashion  by  the  newspaper 
men.  Their  protest  stopped  alt  business 
of  the  Peace  (’onference  until  action  was 
taken  upon  it. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
the  smaller  nationalities  sat  until  3 
o’clock  Saturday  morning  seeking  to 
reach  unanimous  agreement  on  a  plan 
for  press  representation  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  presented  to  that  body  for 
action. 

The  .-American  correspondents  felt 
that  their  interests  were  more  inti- 
(Continued  on  Page  6.) 


Shortage  of  1,000  Tons  a  Day  Alleged, 
That  Could  Be  Disposed  of  Without 
Softening  Market-  Should  In¬ 
crease  During  January 
By  A.  G.  McIntyre 

'rhe  past  few  weeks  have  shown  a 
decided  reaction  in  the  generai  pulp  and 
paper  market.  In  most  lines  of  paper, 
other  than  news  print,  bu.siness  is  hard 
to  get  and  little  buying  is  reported,  with 
the  result  that  prices  arc  softening. 
Board  has  taken  a  tremendous  .slump, 
with  a  number  of  mills  closed  down  on 
account  of  a  combination  of  lack  of  or¬ 
ders  and  annual  inventory  period  for 
both  the  mills  and  their  customers.  'I’his 
applies  also  to  other  grades. 

News  Print  Is  Suhstaiitiul  Line 
The  past  few  week.s  have  proved  an 
added  testimony  to  the  fact  that  news 
print  paper  is  the  most  substantiai  line 
in  the  paper  trade,  and  is  not  so  affected 
by  these  iHjriodical  slumps.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  print  consumption  has 
always  dropped  olt  substantially,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  stock  ligures 
which  are  attached.  .  The  increase  in 
.stocks  for  the  month  of  December  as 
shown  is  remarkabie  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  December  is  a  heavy  consum¬ 
ing  month.  While  the  total  stocks  on 
hand  have  increased,  it  shows  that  con¬ 
sumption  in  relation  to  production  must 
have  been  favorable  to  the  consumer 
for  such  a  month.  In  addition  to  thi.s,  a 
number  of  mills  were  affected  by  in¬ 
fluenza,  and  production  was  off,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  for  December.  Consump¬ 
tion  must  have  been  below  what  was 
expected  for  this  month  because  of  de¬ 
creasing  circulations  on  account  of  de¬ 
clining  interest  in  the  war  news  and 
the  tendency  toward  reduction  in  news 
columns.  Adverti.sing,  however,  was 
reported  to  be  a  little  above  last  year, 
so  that  the  decrea.se  in  consumption 
may  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to 
circulation. 

Storks  Will  Increase 

We  may,  therefore,  expect  January  to 
.show  a  further  Increase  in  stocks,  un- 
le.ss  .something  unfore.se€n  develops  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month.  Some  mills 
are  still  having  difficulty  with  their 
jiroduction,  but  consumption  will  drop 
off  during  January. 

Stocks  on  hand  at  the  mills  as  re¬ 
ported  here  are  much  below  usual.  This 
is  probably  accounted  for  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  selling  method.s,  and  the  fact 
that  transportation  has  been  better  re¬ 
cently  than  during  a  similar  period  la.st 
year  when  weather  conditions  were 
more  severe. 

Encouraging  reports  come  in  regard¬ 
ing  now  production.  Price  Bros.  & 
Company’s  fifth  machine  is  definitely 
ordered.  Abitibi  are  making  plans  now 
toward  financing  for  exten.sions.  Inter¬ 
national  are  making  inquiries  for  ma¬ 
chinery  for  their  Three  Rivera  mill 
which  has  long  been  contemplated  and 
which  was  held  up,  according  to  Mr. 
Dodge  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
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increase  in  the  cost  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
j>eople  who  have  had  mills  partly  or¬ 
ganized  for  some  time  and  were  delayed 
on  account  of  the  war  situation,  and 
will  now  be  able  to  mature  their  plans, 
and  during  the  summer  of  1919  we  may 
expect  a  moderate  amount  of  new  con- 
•struction  which  will  go  a  considerable 
way  toward  relieving  the  pre.sent 
shortage. 

Claim  a  Shortage 

Men  in  the  paper  trade  most  cto.sely 
in  touch  with  the  trade  claim  there  is 
now  a  shortage  of  1,000  tons  a  day  in 
news  print  paper,  which  could  be  mark¬ 
eted  at  approximately  present  prices 
without  softening  the  market,  and  this 
would  be  absorbed  partly  by  domestic 
trade  and  partly  by  the  insistent  ex¬ 
port  demand.  The  public  arc  now  in  ;i 
receptive  mood  toward  pulp  and  paper 
issues,  having  become  familiar  with  the 
tremendous  profits  earned  by  the.se  com- 
Iianies  during  the  past  few  years  on 
account  of  the  publicity  given  these  in¬ 
dustries  by  Government  investigations 
iKith  here  and  in  Canada.  These  profits 
are  still  l»eing  maintained  and  costs, 
according  to  Government  reports,  are 
decrea.sing  rather  than  increasing,  while 
prices  remain  firm  and  probably  will 
not  drop  for  some  time  an  account  of 
their  pronounced  shortage. 

The  pre.sent  figure  of  over  300,000  tons 
of  stocks  on  hand  must  not  be  construed 
as  meaning  that  there  is  a  surplus  pro¬ 
duction,  compared  to  former  figures 
available  which  were  gathered  by  the 
News  Print  Manufacturers’  A.ssociation, 
and  which  only  gave  the  figures  of  their 
own  members,  and  not  of  the  full  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry,  and  did  not  give 
figures  other  than  mill  stocks,  taking 
no  account  of  .stocks  in  transit  and  in 
the  hands  of  consumers  and  jobber.s. 
Tlie  figures  now  reported,  therefore,  are 
probably  sub-normal,  except  for  .stocks 
held  by  daily  publishers,  who  are  in- 
,,clined  recently  to  hold  larger  .stocks 
than  previously. 

Storks  on  Hand 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  stocks 
on  hand,  as  compiled  from  the  last  re¬ 
port  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion: 


NUGARA  DAILY  PRESS  BANKRUPT 

Paper's  Petition  Brings  Forward  Error 
in  Listing  in  E.  &  P.  Table 

It  is  mire  than  ordinarily  difficult 
to  deal  with  an  enormous  number  of 
separate  items  of  information  gathered 
from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States 
and  compiled  into  one  table  filling  many 
pages  of  Editor  &  Pubushbr,  witiiout  a 
single  error;  especially  when  the  com¬ 
pilation  is  purely  stati.stical.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  even  a  statisti¬ 
cian  of  the  high  standing  of  Justin  F. 
Barbour,  who  prepared  the  valuable 
circulation  and  advcrti.sing  data  printed 
in  Editor  &  PuBiasHESt  January  11, 
.should  have  made  one  mi.stake  in  a 
presentment  that,  we  believe,  is  other¬ 
wise  perfect. 

The  Niagara  Daily  Pre.ss,  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  is  mentioned  as  a  going 
concern,  whereas  it  ceased  pub'ication 
November  4,  1918.  A  voluntary  petition 
in  bankruptcy  was  filed  by  the  Press 
January  15.  The  liabilities  are  listed  as 
$23,145,  and  the  as.sets  as  $5,2.17,  of 
which  $5,000  is  set  forth  as  the  gootl-will 
of  the  concern,  the  remainder  repre- 
.senting  tooLs,  etc.,  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany. 


H.  L.  PITTOCK  SERIOUSLY  ILL 

Veteran  Owner  of  Portland  Oregonian 
Confined  to  Bed  by  Influenza 

|S|>eclal  to  Kclitiir  &  l’ul)ll«lier.  1 

PoRTi-AND,  Ore.,  .January  24. — Henry  L. 
Pittock,  veteran  publisher  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  is  seriously  ill  with  influenza 
at  his  home  in  Portland. 

Mr.  Pittock  is  83  years  old.  He  has 
lieen  chief  owner  of  the  Oregonian  since 
it  was  establi.shed  in  1861.  He  began 
work  on  the  Weekly  Oregonian  in  1853. 
He  has  very  extensive  property  inter¬ 
ests,  and  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Com¬ 
pany. 

Physicians  hold  out  hope  of  his  re¬ 
covery. 
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1917. 

Dctolier. . . . 

47,181 

5,318 

101,816 

27,567 

181,912 

100,000 

281,912 

Novemlier. . 

41,476 

6,500 

9,917 

138,337 

41,624 

237,854 

75,000 

312,854 

DecemlK'r. . 

31,987 

5,150 

9,093 

145,521 

38,612 

230,173 

70,000 

300,173 

1918 

January. . . . 

:12,537 

3,056 

8,720 

121.540 

44,622 

210,475 

65,000 

276,475 

February . . . 

30,192 

2,579 

9,232 

106,162 

44,633 

192,798 

60,000 

252,798 

March . 

25,746 

3,729 

9,841 

130,989 

51,645 

221,950 

70,000 

291.960 

.\pril . 

25,053 

4,900 

9,952 

147,797 

47,223 

234,925 

65,000 

299,925 

May . 

24,645 

4.738 

9,713 

156,712 

41,648 

237,456 

60,000 

297,456 

June . 

25,631 

4,575 

9,444 

151,292 

41,980 

232,912 

65,000 

297,912 

July . 

24,082 

4,903 

10,175 

169,275 

32,440 

240,875 

68.000 

308,875 

Augu.st . 

20.731 

3.073 

9,470 

161,986 

35,091 

230,351 

65,000 

295,351 

Septemlier. . 

19,187 

2.662 

9,470 

164,426 

34.948 

230,693 

60,000 

290,693 

October . 

.  20,611 

1.745 

9,319 

183,417 

36,627 

251,719 

70,000 

321,719 

November.. . 

.  20.401 

2  007 

9,171 

178,487 

41,940 

252,226 

60,000 

312,226 

DecemlK*r.. . 

22,333 

1,902 

10,916 

185,345 

41,067 

261,563 

65,000 

326,563 

JOINS  FAMILY  IN  SOUTH 

Edmund  W.  Booth  Recovers  From  Illness 
and  Will  Rest  at  Pensacola 
Edmund  W.  Booth,  editor  of  the 
Grand  Uapids  Pre.s.s,  who  has  recently 
lieen  under  treatment  for  stomach  trouble 
at  the  Augustana  Hospital.  Chicago,  has 
recovered  and  departed  for  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  to  join  Mrs.  Booth  and  their  son. 
Edmund  Booth,  jr.,  who  is  an  ensign  in 
the  Naval  Aviation  Service. 

The  younger  Mr.  Booth,  while  testing 


a  new  plane  on  Octolier  28,  had  a  tail- 
spin  at  900  feet.  Because  of  a  defective 
rudder  he  was  plunged  into  Pen.sacola 
Bay  and  w’as  submerged  for  seven  min¬ 
utes.  He  was  taken  out  and  re.su.sct- 
tated.  but  contracted  pneumonia.  He  Is 
recovering  and  expects  to  be  in  active 
service  again  soon.  Before  entering  the 
.service  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Grand 
Hapids  Press.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth — 
lioth,  by  the  way,  “veterans”  of  the  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic — expect  to  remain  in 
the  South  for  several  weeks. 


CLOSE  PAPER  PROBE 
IN  CANADA 


Control  Tribunal  Must  Now  Fix  Price — 

Publisbers  Show  Legal  Costs  Were 
Added  to  Boost  Showing— Labor 
and  Coal  Decrease 

Special  to  Epitoh  &  Plbusiikb 

Ottawa,  January  23. — After  argument 
lasting  nearly  two  weeks  in  the  news 
print  inquiry  it  now  remains  for  the 
Paper  Control  Tribunal  to  decide 
whether  the  price  of  news  print  to 
Canadian  publishers  should  remain  at 
the  $69  per  ton  fixed  by  Commissioner 
Pringle,  be  increased  to  $80,  as  manu¬ 
facturers  suggest,  or  come  down  to  $50, 
as  publishers  argue. 

The  charge  in  the  publishers’  brief 
that  the  Laurentide  Mill  costs  include 
an  Item  of  $2,523.91  per  month  for  de¬ 
fending  anti-combine  prosecution  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  Canadian 
publishers  are  asked  to  pay  this  cost  to 
the  extent  of  30  cents  per  ton,  was 
backed  up  by  W.  N.  Tilley  by  reading 
evidence  at  the  American  inquiry.  Mr. 
Tilley  also  dealt  with  the  $8  per  ton 
that  Commissioner  Pringle  added  to 
the  winter  costs  to  get  summer  costs  of 
1918. 

Absurdity  of  Figure. 

Illustrating  the  absurdity  of  this 
figure,  Mr.  Tilley  used  Laurentide  costs. 
While  the  Government  auditor  showed 
an  increa.se  in  its  wood  costs  of  26 
cents  per  ton  and  an  increase  of  7.2 
per  cent,  in  labor,  coal  had  decreased 
$1.26  per  ton  of  paper  and  the  average 
of  all  costs  for  July  to  September  had 
decreased  $1.24. 

On  Monday  Thomas  L.  Philips,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Fort  Francis  Company,  pre- 
.s<*nted  his  argument  to  the  tribunal. 
He  was  in  the  position  of  having  to 
make  a  case  for  a  company  which  Com- 
mi.s.sioner  Pringle  allowed  a  .special  price 
of  $73  per  ton  for  its  product,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $69  in  the  ca.se  of  the  other 
milks.  This  was  permitted  by  reason  of 
high  co.sts  shown  by  the  company — costs 
which  the  publishers  claim  result  from 
the  fact  that  power  is  improperly  di¬ 
verted  from  the  Ceinadian  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  side. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  W'as 
that  not  cost,  but  a  fair  selling  price, 
was  the  i.ssue — that  value,  not  co.st,  was 
the  l>asis  of  all  price-fixing. 

Mr.  Justice  Middleton  remarked  that  it 
was  hardly  right  to  u.sc  an  inflated  re¬ 
production  co.st  due  to  the  war. 

Fifty  Per  (^enl.  I.«ss  Than  United  Stales 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Philips  con- 
cludeil  that  of  mill  coun.sel,  and  Mr. 
Tilley,  coun.sel  for  the  publishers,  spoke 
in  rebuttal  on  Tue.sday  morning.  He  re¬ 
plied  to  an  argument  advanced  by  the 
mills  by  declaring  that  Canadian  pub- 
li.shers  had  taken  steps  to  reduce  waste; 
in  October  the  amount  of  paper  used 
per  million  of  population  was  50  per 
cent  le.s.“  in  Canada  than  in  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  Tilley  provided  some  amusement 
by  filing  as  an  exhibit  a  chart  which 
coun.sel  for  the  mills  had  previously 
filed,  in  the  belief  that  it  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  in  production,  and  then  with¬ 
drew  w'hen  they  di.scovered  that  it  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  contrary  to  be  the  ca.se. 

Mr.  Tilley  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
coun.sel  for  the  mills  had 'placed  them- 
.selves  on  record,  during  the  Pringle  in¬ 
quiry,  as  accepting  the  principle  of  cost 
plus  a  fair  profit.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  newspaper  solvency.  He 
declared  that  a  price  of  $50  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1918  would  give  the  mills 
a  higher  profit  than  everbefore  enjoyed. 


ADMIT  NEWSPAPER  MEN 
TO  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
mately  involved  than  those  of  the  press 
of  any  other  country  because  the  closurg 
re.solution  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Council  appeared  to  mean  a  death-blow 
to  the  first  of  Wilson’s  fourteen  points, 
which  asserted  the  principle  of  “open 
covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at.” 

Their  representatives  went  to  the 
press  conference  with  instructions  to 
ask  that  ten  representatives  of  each 
of  the  allied  countries  be  admitted  to 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  French 
newspaper  men  refused  to  agree  to 
this  or  any  representation  whatever, 
and  the  Americans,  British,  Italians 
and  smaller  nationalities  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  that  not  less  than  five  repre- 
.sentatlves  of  each  country  be  admitted. 

All,  however,  including  the  French, 
agreed  to  a  declaration  of  principles 
which  called  for  official  communiques 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  for  all  allied  countries, 
and  permission  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
to  have  free  communication  with  new.s- 
paper  representatives. 

Resolution  Adopted 

Representatives  of  the  allied  and 
American  press  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

"First — It  is  essential  to  insure  full 
publicity  for  the  peace  negotiations. 

“Second — The  official  communiques 
shall  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

"Third — In  addition  to  the  commu¬ 
niques,  full  summaries  of  the  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  .should  be  issued,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  textual  publication,  but  for 
the  guidance  of  the  press. 

“Fourth — There  should  be  no  interfer¬ 
ence  with  free  intercourse  between  the 
delegates  and  responsible  journalist.s. 

“Fifth — ^Journalists  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  formal  sessions  of 
the  conference. 

“Sixth — It  is  recommended  that  ther^ 
be  equal  treatment  of  the  allied  press 
by  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  in  all 
allied  countrie.s.” 

All  Except  French  Agree 

All  except  the  French  delegates  also 
agreed  to  these  recommendations: 

“First — There  should  be  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  press  at  the  sittings  of 
the  Peace  Conference. 

“Second — The  press  of  each  of  the 
great  powers  should  be  represented  by 
not  less  than  five  delegates,  and  each  of 
the  smaller  powers  who  actively  partici. 
pated  In  the  war  should  be  represented 
proport  ionately.” 

Repre.sentatives  of  the  American  and 
Briti.sh  press  Sunday  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  met  repre.sentatives  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate  of  the  “French  Democratic 
Pres.s,’’  which  is  composed  mostly  of  So¬ 
cialist  and  other  opposition  newspapers. 
The  French  new.spaper  men  thanked  the 
American  journalists  for  their  attitude 
on  the  question  of  publicity  for  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
declared  that  the  regulations  of  the  con¬ 
ference  as  published  were  unacceptable 
to  them. 

The  United  States  Senate  took  up  the 
matter  of  publicity  for  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  last  Friday’s  session,  and 
many  members  expressed  .strenuous  pro¬ 
test. 

Some  of  the  American  newspapers  are 
also  complaining  that  matter  from  their 
correspondents  is  being  cen.«iored  and 
delayed  by  the  French  authorities.  The 
latter  deny  it. 
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NEWSPAPERS  OF  BRITAIN  AND  UNITED  STATES 
STAND  TOGETHER  FOR  PRESS  FREEDOM 


Solidarity  of  English  and  American  Newspaper  Men,  as  Evidenced  by  Their  Fight 
Against  Censorship  and  Secrecy  at  Peace  Conference,  Based  on  Common  Ideals— 
Northcliffe,  Burnham  and  Riddell  Acclaim  the  New  International  Craft 
Comradeship  at  Receptions  to  American  Correspondents  in  London 


(Sjjccial  Correspondence  from  Charles 
Capehart.) 

I>ONiK)V,  I)oc(»ml)or  28,  1918. 
OU  will  have  received  by  cable  the 
news  that  the  American  newspaper 
men  who  came  over  to  report  the 
Peace  Conference  were  the  guests  yes¬ 
terday  of.  Lord  Northcliffe  at  luncheon 
in  Printing  House  Square  and  in  the 
evening  were  tendered  a  dinner  at 
the  Savoy  by  the  Newspaper  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Of  Great  Significance 

Hut  cable  dispatches  can  scarcely 
have  given  to  you  a  clear  idea  of  the 
.significance  of  these  get-together  func- 
tioh.s,  of  their  import  and  presiige.  You 
may  hardly  credit  the  notion,  but  It  is 
practically  a.ssured  that  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  will  witness  a  tangible  as.soclation 
of  Interests  on  the  part  of  new.spaper 
makers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  suggestion  by  Sir 
George  Riddell  that  the  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
prietors'  Association  of  Great  Britain 
would  shortly  be  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  American  publi.shers  aroused 
great  enthusiasm  and  was  warmly 
cheered.  It  is  certain  that  the  joiimal- 
l.sts  of  England  and  the  United  States 
will  stand  as  a  unit  In  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  censorship  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

I.,ord  Northcliffe,  who  has  entertained 
with  .such  fine  ho.spitality  the  various 
groups  of  American  Journalists  who 
have  recently  visited  Great  Britain, 
again  served  as  host,  tendering  a  lunch¬ 
eon  to  the  visiting  corre.spondents  in 
the  home  of  the  Times.  The  chief 
speakers  at  this  luncheon  were:  Lord 
Burnham,  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph:  Richard  V.  Oulahan,  of  the  New 
York  Times;  David  Lawrence,  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post;  Herbert 
Swope,  of  the  New  York  World;  Ad¬ 
miral  Sims,  and  Rabbi  Dr.  Stephen 
S.  Wise. 

Demonstration  Unprecedented 

Lord  Northcliffe,  who  was  received 
with  great  cordiality,  expressed  his  re¬ 
gret  that,  owing  to  throat  trouble,  he 
was  forbidden  by  his  doctors  to  speak. 
He  had  a.sked  his  friend  Ijord  Burn¬ 
ham.  to  speak  on  his  behalf.  He  could 
not,  however,  refrain  from  saying  how 
welcome  they  were  to  Printing  House 
Square.  They  would  find  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  ho.stillty  to  the  United 
States  In  this  country.  Sometimes  Eng- 
li.shmen  had  their  moments  of  irrita¬ 
tion  against  the  United  States.  But 
the.se  momentary  feelings  faded  away, 
and  in  the  same  way  he  knew  that 
■some  of  the  suppo.sed  differences  about 
the  coming  Peace  Conference  would 
dUsappear  in  the  capable  hands  In 
which  the  United  States  and  England 
had  placed  them.  He  had  not  any  fear 
at  all  about  the  conference  so  far  as 
England  and  the  United  States  were 
concerned.  They  had  .seen  the  kind  of 
welcome  President  Wlls«>n  received  in 
Ixmdon.  The  demonstration  was  more 
than  remarkable;  it  was  unprece<lented. 


He  thanked  his  colleague  Ix>rd  Burn¬ 
ham  for  his  characteristic  kindness  in 
coming  to  his  re.scue,  and  reminded 
his  audience  that  the  Daily  Telegraph 
was  equally  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  His  only  objection  to  it 
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was  its  immense  circulation.  He  was 
lately  annoyed  on  a  railway  journey  to 
find  that  of  the  eight  persons  in  his 
compartment  all  the  eight  had  the 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Ijord  Burnham,  who  was  received 
with  cheers,  said: 

“It  is  with  real  diffidence  that  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  very  hearth  of  the 
oldest  and  greatest  of  BrltUsh  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  very  generous  of  you.  Lord 
Northcliffe,  to  have  asked  me,  and  to 
have  spoken  of  me  and  the  journal 
with  which  I  am  connected  in  the 
terms  you  have,  especially  after  your 
experience  in  the  railway  carriage.  I 
am  glad  to  be  allowed  to  join  with  you 
In  giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  those 
American  journalists  who  are  honoring 
us  with  their  presence  here  at  this  time. 

Lord  Burnham's  Cordial  Welcome 

“When  you  can  see  the  statue  of 
King  George  III  riding  a  hor.se  with  a 
tail  which  is  much  longer  than  his 
head  ever  was,  carrying  Old  Glory,  that 
is  a  .symbol  of  the  understanding  be¬ 
tween  u.s,  to  which,  I  think,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  ha.s  done  full  justice  during 
this  war.  Prom  the  very  first  American 
and  Briti.sh  new.spapers  have  been  firm 
friends.  They  were  so  while  you  were 
still  neutral,  mighty  hard  though  you 
found  it  to  be,  as  that  great  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Dr.  Page,  who.se  death  we  lament 
just  as  .sincerely  as  you  do,  has  said. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  the  relations 
between  the  British  and  the  American 
pre.ss  will  grow  equally  in  this  coming 
time,  and  that  we  shall  undertake  many 
more  great  adventures  In  common. 
There  Is  .no  doubt  that  we  have  learned 
a  great  deal  from  the  enterprise  of 


the  American  press,  though  we  still 
cling  to  some  of  our  old-fashioned 
make-up,  nowhere  more  than  in  this 
building.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
only  security  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
rests  In  a  thorough  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  newspapers  of 
our  two  countries. 

"Before  the  war  superior  people  said 
that  newspapers  were  always  stirring 
up  national  greed  and  national  hatred 
in  order  to  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 
If  there  had  been  a  more  real  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  world,  if  secrets 
had  been  more  fully  revealed  to  the 
listening  public,  if  the  dark  holes  had 
been  cleaned  out,  there  would  have  been 
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no  war.  We  should  not  have  had  to 
mourn  sixteen  or  seventeen  million 
casualties,  and  that  loss  of  power  and 
potency  in  the  generation  which  is  to 
come  which  we  of  the  western  world, 
certainly  In  Europe,  may  never  be  able 
quite  to  make  good. 

“It  is  the  newspaper  press  which 
will  always  have  to  bo  on  gruard.  Oth¬ 
erwise  none  of  those  pacts  and  cov¬ 
enants  which  are  made  will  be  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  written. 
It  will  he  the  .story  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance  writ  again  In  the  red  ink  of 
democracy.  In  the  league  of  nations 
it  will  Ik!  for  us  to  see  that  there  is  no 
evasion  of  those  conditions  which  can 
alone  make  a  state  of  peace  possible 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

To  Fortify,  Inform  and  Instruct 

“But  I  believe  that  we  shall  carry 
out  our  mi.s.slon,  and,  after  all,  it  is  with 
the  union  of  the  Engll.<di-spcaking  peo¬ 
ples  that  the  decision  rhust  in  the  last 
event  always  rest.  We  all  of  us,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Americans,  try  to  write  Eng- 
li.sh,  though  supA'ior  people  say  that  no 
journalist  ’evfer'qulte  succeeds.  Those 
who  speak  English  will  read  English, 
and  it  is  the  English-speaking  public 
which  we  have  to  fortify,  to  inform, 


and  to  instruct.  The  time  is  coming 
when  you  will  be  going  to  the  Peace 
Conference.  Just  as  you  have  taken 
the  right  line  throughout  this  war,  so 
we  may  be  quite  certain  you  will  take 
the  right  line  there  and  see  that  the 
truth  is  told  in  the  way  it  should  be 
told.  I  hope  we  shall  all  join  in  pro¬ 
testing  against  any  attempt  to  impose 
upon  us  there  a  censorship  which  ought 
to  be  dead  with  the  war.  We  want  no 
Prussian  or  Russian  censorship  now 
that  hostilities  have  ceased,  and  the 
censor,  though  he  has  been  useful 
enough  with  his  blue  pencil  and  his 
scissors  for  miltary  and  naval  pur¬ 
poses,  has  no  reason  whatever  for  any 
further  existence.  Instruments  of  gov¬ 
ernment  are  worth  very  little  unless 
they  have  behind  them  the  compelling 
force  of  public  opinion.  It  Is  we  who 
have  to  carry  the  public  with  us  in 
favor  of  those  in  whom  we  consider 
they  ought  to  put  their  trust. 

“A  Chorus  to  the  Moral  Law” 

“In  the  old  days  amba.s.sador3  in  the 
early  councils  were  called  orators.  In 
these  days  they  had  much  better  be 
called  journalists,  for  the  effect  they 
will  have,  and  if  they  cannot  do  it 
themselves  they  have  a  body  here — 
I  am  told  that  Lord  Northcliffe  has  a 
perfect  cohort  in’ Paris  at  the  present 
moment — to  carry  out  their  purpose 
in  the  best  way.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
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going,  at  this  great  time  In  the  history 
of  mankind,  to  u.se  the  words  of  one 
of  your  great  writers,  to  ‘chant  a  chorus 
to  the  moral  law  together.’  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  are  now  united  in  senti¬ 
ment,  in  opinion,  and  in  ideals,  to  an 
extent  we  have  never  been  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  two  countries.  This  Is  an 
opportunity  for  real  unison  of  effort. 
A  gathering  such  as  this  is  in  itself 
an  earnest  of  what  Is  coming,  not  only 
during  the  Peace  Conference,  but  In 
keeping  the  peace  after  the  conference 
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ia  over.  It  Is,  therefore,  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that  I  associate  myself  with 
Lord  Northcliffe  in  drinking  most  heart¬ 
ily  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  press.” 

Richard  Oulahan,  of  the  New  York 
Timea  in  responding  to  the  toast,  said:* 

"I  do  not  know  whether  you  quite 
appreciate  here  in  Kngland  the  appeal 
that  Is  made  to  the  American  heart 
and  sentiment  by  being  in  the  midst 
of  such  associations  as  this  room  and 
this  environment  conjure  up  in  Amer¬ 
ican  minda  But  being  here  to-day,  in 
the  spot  where  the  best  known  of  news¬ 
papers  is  published,  I  feel  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  sentiment  of  nearness  towards 
this  great  newspaper,  which  I  am  sure 
swrne  years  back  I  should  not  have 
felt.  I  wish  I  could  recall  the  exact 
words  of  George  Warrington,  as  he 
wandered  past  this  building  arm-in¬ 
arm  with  Pendennls,  and,  looking  at 
it.  apostrophized  it.  He  told  Pendennls 
that  here  was  the  greatest  engine  of 
modem  enterprise,  that  it  had  its  am¬ 
bassadors  in  every  court,  that  It  had 
its  couriers  on  many  road.s,  that  it  knew 
the  secrets  of  kings,  that  it  penetrated 
the  cabinets  of  prime  ministers. 

Unfounded  Apprehensions 

Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
change  in  the  control  of  this  great 
newspaper.  There  were  some — only  a 
small  number — ^who  thought,  perhaps, 
that  a  great  institution  was  no  more, 
that  things  were  to  be  changed.  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  'the  Thun¬ 
derer*  would  not  thunder  in  perhaps 
the  right  tonea  T  ask  yoti  newspaper 
men.  who  have  seen  the  I^ondon  Times 
and  followed  its  course  in  recent  years, 
whether  these  predictions  have  come 
true.  I  have  seen  nothing  that  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  dignity  of  this  great 
newspaper. 

"Tf  T  may  be  permitted  to  aay  so. 
I  do  not  know  a  better  newspaper  in 
every  sense  that  the  word  implies. 
'There  could  be  no  'more  dignified  jour¬ 
nal.  none  that  contributed  more  to  the 
good  of  the  world,  than  this  great 
organ.  We  And  it  a  liberal  education 
and.  with  our  regard  for  the  news  above 
everything  else,  we  certainly  find  no 
caTise  to  '■ritlclse;  as  instance  the  oc¬ 
casion  when,  as  Tx>rd  Northcliffe  put 
It  the  other  day,  the  Ty)ndon  *rimes 
rather  ‘put  cne  over*  on  American  jour¬ 
nalism  by  obtaining  an  Interview  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  right 
under  our  very  noses.  But  we  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  though  we  express  news  values 
more  than  opinions.  And  something  to 
be  very  proud  of  In  this  Ane  old  jour¬ 
nal.  Tt  points  the  way  to  us  In  many 
particulars. 

”Tt  Is  engaged  now  In  the  greate.st 
effort  In  which  It  ever  was  engaged— 
the  effort  to  bring  together  the  two 
peoples  whose  principles  and  Ideals  are 
sj-mbollzed  In  those  two  Intertwined 
Aags  rrrolntlng  to  the  Union  .Tack  and 
Old  Glory  draped  together  on  the  wall 
of  the  room!.  In  which  the  colors  melt 
just  as  they  are  melting  In  our  hearts. 
T  And  that  things  have  changed  a  great 
deal  In  America  In  resmect  of  opinion 
of  Ungland.  You  know  and  I  know, 
that  no  one  has  contributed  more  to 
bringing  us  together  than  the  great 
journal  published  under  this  roof,  the 
nronrietor  of  which  Is  our  honored 
host.” 

S*nden»  Tinder  the  President 

T)avid  T>iwrence.  of  the  New  York 
■Rvenlng  Post,  said; 

“About  eight  years  ago  T  sat  as  stu¬ 
dent  under  the  man  who  Is  now  the 
distinguished  Pre««!dent  of  the  TTnited 
States,  and  listened  to  Ms  phllo.-^onbv 
of  government.  I  remember  as  clearly 


as  if  it  were  yesterday  some  of  the 
many  things  he  told  us  about  world 
politics.  One  thing  in  particular  stands 
out  in  my  mind.  He  said:  ‘You  will 
never  know  international  politics  un¬ 
less  you  read  the  London  Times.*  It 
was  very  amazing  to  us  to  be  told  that 
really  to  know  international  politics  we 
should  take  a  foreign  Journal,  and  1 
think  the  advice  passed  over  the  heads 
of  a  good  many  of  my  classmatea  But 
it  succeeded  in  arousing  my  curiosity, 
and  ever  since  I  heard  It  I  have  wanted 
to  know  why  he  told  us  to  buy  the 
London  ‘Times.  I  am  quite  sure  he  was 
conveying  to  us  not  merely  a  tribute 
to  the  Times,  but  a  tribute  to  the 
British  press,  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  express  a  vision  and  breadth 
In  world  affairs  which  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  policy  of  liberal¬ 
ism  which  the  British  Government  has 
pursued  In  the  past. 

Prone  to  Forget 

"I  think  we  take  so  much  for  grant¬ 
ed  about  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  that 
we  are  prone  to  forget  why  it  Is  that 
we  are  at  peace.  One  reason  why  we 
are  so  close  together,  and  why  no  one 
ever  supposes  that  there  can  be  any 
rupture  between  our  countries.  Is  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  press  as  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  fact  Is,  we  fully  underrtand 
each  other.  We  get  British  opinion 
readily,  and  Great  Britain  gets  Amer¬ 
ican  opinion  readily.  If  we  have  a 
cause  of  friction  we  expose  It  to  the 
air  and  we  get  at  Its  proper  propor¬ 
tion. 

"Does  that  not  tell  us  the  basis  upon 
which  the  peace  of  the  future  will  real¬ 
ly  rest?  If  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  peace  between  these  two  great 
nations  because  we  have  a'  medium 
through  which  an  understanding  can 
come.  Is  It  not  reasonable  -to  suppose 
that  the  world’s  peace  will  be  preserved 
hereafter  by  the  same  kind  of  method, 
the  absolute  international  freedom  of 
the  pre.ss?” 

Herbert  Swope,  of  the  New  York 
World,  in  proposing  the  health  of  their 
host,  spoke  of  the  esteem  In  which  all 
American  Journalists  held  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe.  They  believed,  he  said,  that  Ivord 
Northcllffe's  efforts  were  never  selAsh. 
His  whole  conduct  was  characterized 
by  Industry,  devotion,  and  a  broad  and 
thoroughgoing  spirit  of  altruism. 

Before  the  gue.sts  dispersed  they  were 
Invited  to  Inspect  the  Times  offices  and 
printing  equipment. 

Partial  List  of  GneRts 

Among  the  guests  were  the  following 
.American  newspaper  men: 

Robert  J.  Bender,  United  Press; 
Phauncey  G.  Bralnerd,  Brooklyn  I5agle: 
nifton  B.  Garberry.  Boston  Post;  Ray¬ 
mond  Garroll,  Philadelphia  Public 
lyedger;  A.  Oswald  Gooper,  Gharleston 
jW.  Va.)  Mail;  W.  A.  Grawford.  Gen- 
tral  News  of  America;  Norman  Draper, 
Associated  Press;  Robert  P.  Dunlop, 
Gharleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette;  Prederlc 
Kssary,  Baltimore  Run;  Arthur  M. 
Rvans.  Ghlcago  Tribune;  Lincoln  Ryre, 
New  York  World;  GHnton  W.  Gilbert. 
Philadelphia  Rvenlng  Tjedger;  Montague 
GIa.s.s.  McClure  Ryndicate;  FMward  Ke- 
vllle  Glennan.  Norfolk  Vlreinlan  Pilot; 
Charles  H.  Grasty,  New  York  Times; 
Paul  Wallace  Hanna.  New  York 
Gall;  Jay  G.  Hayden.  TVtrolt  News; 
Tjawrence  Hills,  New  York  Sun;  Edwin 
M.  Hood,  Associated  Press;  Arthur 
Bernard  Krock,  Ixiulfrvjlle  Goiirler- 
.Tournal;  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,. Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

David  tawrence.  New  York  Evening 
Post;  H.  J.  Tjearoyd,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 


lic  Ledgrer;  Samuel  S.  McClure,  McClure 
Syndicate,  New  York;  James  J.  Mon¬ 
tague,  Universal  Service;  Frederick 
Moore,  New  York  Tribune;  John  Nevln, 
International  News;  S.  A.  Oakley,  Pe¬ 
oria  Star;  Richard  V.  Oulahan,  New 
York  'Times;  W.  J.  Parrett,  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial  News;  Richard  Prob- 
ert.  Associated  Press;  Louis  Selbold, 
New  York  World;  Herbert  Swope,  New 
York  World;  'Truman  Hughes  Talley, 
New  York  Herald;  Raymond  A.  Walsh, 
St.  Louis  Tmes,  Ernest  Ross  White, 
New  York  'Times. 

For  Closer  Association 
The  dinner  at  the  Savoy  was  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  visiting  American  jour¬ 
nalists  by  the  Newspaper  (Conference, 
of  which  Lord  Burnham  is  chairman 
and  Sir  George  Riddell  vice-chairman. 
Sir  George  presided,  in  the  absence  of 
Ix)rd  Burnham,  and  his  sijeech  was  the 
feature  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  obvlo\is  to  everybody,  he  said, 
that  mankind  was  on  the  move.  Where 
it  was  going  to  move  they  did  not 
know.  He  thought  the  direction  would 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  press 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  He  had 
a  letter  from  Melville  Stone,  who  said: 
“I  have  strong  feeling  that  perhaps 
even  more  Important  than  a  league  of 
nations  Is  a  league  of  newspapers,  un¬ 
trammelled  and  working  for  amicable 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  the 
various  nations.”  He  thought  that  what 
Mr.  Stone  said  might  be  carried  into 
practical  effect.  The  suggestion  was 
Arst  made  at  a  dinner  which  they  gave 
to  Mr.  Stone  in  that  very  room,  when 
the  proposal  was  put  forward  by  the 
distinguished  American  journalist  that 
.steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  about 
closer  cooperation  between  the  Brltl.sh 
and  American  press.  That  American 
journalist  suggested  that  Improvers 
should  be  sent  over  by  each  of  the  two 
countries,  so  as  to  learn  their  different 
points  of  view.  The  letter  he  had  quot¬ 
ed  was  Mr.  Stone’s  reply  to  their  re¬ 
quest  for  something  giving  practical 
effect  to  that  suggestion. 

The  PreRR  and  the  War 
'They  were  on  the  eve  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  He  was  going  there  to 
act  as  Intermedlarv  v.'tween  the  British 
press  and  the  British  delegates.  He 
did  not  know  whether  he  would  be 
crushed  In  the  process.  He  thought  It 
extremely  likely.  ' 

"There  Is  one  topic  in  which  we  are 
all  interested,”  said  Sir  George,  "and 
that  Is  the  question  of  the  censorship 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  Our  associa¬ 
tion  has  passed  a  resolution  strongly 
protesting  against  any  censorship  at  all 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  press  will 
support  the  association  In  that  action. 
You  will  have  heard  of  numerous  state¬ 
ments  and  suggestions  that  a  censor¬ 
ship  has  been  determined  upon,  but  I 
think  I  am  correct  In  saying  that  those 
statements  are  Inaccurate.  We  shall 
start  the  Peace  Gonference  without  i 
censorship,  but,  of  course,  it  will  be 
open  to  the  conference  Itself,  if  It  thinks 
fit,  to  pass  a  re.solutlon  as  to  certain 
matters  being  kept  secret.  I  sincerely 
hope  they  will  not  take  that  course, 
and  I  am  assured  by  Sir  William  'Tyr¬ 
rell  and  by  the  powers  that  he  that  the 
Brltl.sh  Government  are  strongly  In 
favor  of  the  complete  freedom  of  the 
press.” 


Silberstein  Buys  Two  PaperR 
M.  Edward  Rilberstein,  proprietor  of 
the  Gatsklll  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Mall,  has 
purchased  from  Miss  Florence  Hathorn 
the  Saratoga  Sun  and  Ballston  Dally 
News,  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  Ballston 
Spa,  Saratoga  Gounty.'  He  will  continue 
to  conduct  the  (XtsktU  Mail. 


STILL  CUTTING  WASTE 
IN  NEWS  PRINT 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Reports  De¬ 
crease  in  “Returns,”  Free  Copies, 
“Overs”  and  “Arrears”  for  De¬ 
cember — Mnst  File  Reports 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  statistics  for 
publishers  using  news  print  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1918,  indicate  a  slight  decrea.se  over 
November  in  the  percentage  of  returns, 
fi-ee  copies,  "overs,”  and  "arrears”  of 
publications. 

Some  of  the  publications  using  news 
print,  especially  the  farm  and  foreign 
language  newspapers,  show  very  high 
percentages  of  arrear.s,  one  of  the  latter 
being  as  high  as  79  per  cent.  One  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  showed  more  than  12 
per  cent,  overs.  One  dally  showed  overs 
of  about  8  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  pages  per 
copy  in  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
was  greater  in  December  than  In  No¬ 
vember,  while  the  average  for  weekly 
newspapers  was  the  same  for  both 
months. 

The  commis.sion  calls  the  attention  of 
publishers  to  the  fact  that  the  making 
of  monthly  reports  to  the  Federal  Trade 
(Commission  is  still  required.  Careful- 
ne.ss  in  returning  reports  to  the  proper 
address  will  expedite  the  commlssion'.s 
tabulation  work  and  economize  time  and 
labor. 

Details  of  Dailies 

The  flgures  given  out  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  represent  a  total  of  about  129,000 
tons  of  news  print  used  in  December. 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  daily 
papers  printed  25,922,000  copies,  of 
which  .6  per  cent,  was  the  total  re¬ 
turned;  1.2  per  cent  unpaid  and  service 
copies;  1.2  per  cent  “overs,”  and  2  per 
cent,  copies  to  subscribers  in  arrears 
three  months  or  more.  The  average 
number  of  pages  in  each  dally  was 
14.1.  The  total  column  inches  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  727  dailies  amounted 
to  695,000  and  advcrti.sing  742,000 — per¬ 
centages  of  48.4  and  51.6  respectively. 

Details  of  “Sundays” 

Three  hundred  and  thirteen  Sunday 
publications  printed  19,889,000  copies, 
with  returns  amounting  to  .5  per  cent; 
unpaid  and  service  copies,  .9  per  cent.; 
total  "overs,”  1.1  per  cent;  total  copies 
to  sub.scribers  in  arrears  three  months  or 
more,  1  per  cent.  The  average  number 
of  pages  printed  by  each  Sunday  paper 
(310  Aguring  in  the  statistics)  was 
34.7.  The  total  column  inches  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  was  835,000,  and  adverti.sing, 
815,000,  percentages  of  50.6  and  49.4, 
respectively. 


ELECT  HAMBIDCE  PRESIDENT 

N.  Y.  City  Hall  Reporters  Select  March  1 
as  Banquet  Date. 

The  Association  of  New  York  City 
Hall  Reporters  on  January  19  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Charles  G.  Hambidge,  of  the  Times, 
president;  James  A.  Hagerty,  the  Her¬ 
ald,  vlce-presldjint;  Fred  A.  Adams,  City 
News  Association,  secretary-treasurer. 
Members  of  the  executive  committee  are 
Harold  Vivian,  of  the  World;  Irving 
Plnover,  of  the  Journal;  Vincent  Tan- 
zola,  of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  and  Harry 
A.  Kingsbury,  of  the  Herald. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  association 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  March  1 
at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
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NEW  COMMITTEES  APPOINTED 


CoiiHultation  Committee,  a  New  Idea, 
Will  Solve  M|iny  Problems 

The  committees  that  have  been 
decided  upon  for  this  year  are: 
4gency,  Circulation  Audit,  Con¬ 
sultation,  Dealer  Service,  Direct  Adver¬ 
tising,  Export,  Fiim  Advertising,  Legis¬ 
lative,  Programme,  and  Standards  of 
Practice,  the  latter  dealing  with  fraud¬ 
ulent  and  objectionable  advertising. 
The  Consultation,  Legislative,  and  Pro¬ 
gramme  Committees  are  new  commit¬ 
tees;  the  Export  Committee  Is  a  re¬ 
vival. 

The  Consultation  Committee  represents 
a  new  Idea.  There  are  many  matters 
that  come  up  with  individual  members 
of  the  association  concerning  which  In¬ 
formation  is  wanted  directly  from  a 
man  of  experience  and  mature  Judg¬ 
ment.  apart  from  the  service  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  headquarters  office.  The 
naan  from  whom  information  is  re¬ 
quired  may  not  be  expert  in  all  things, 
but  there  are  certain  phases  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  practice  in  which  he 
may  have  had  special  experience.  It  may 
be  dealer  advertising  and  other  coopera¬ 
tion,  exclusive  agencies,  the  use  of 
general  dealer  distribution  versus  ex¬ 
clusive  agencies,  the  use  of  the  coupon, 
house  organs,  salesmen’s  cooperation 
with  advertising,  export  advertising 
and  selling,  conduct  of  siilesmen's  or 
branch  manager.s’  conventions,  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper,  trade  paper,  etc.,  ad¬ 
vertising;  outdoor  advertising,  direct 
advertising,  market  investigations, 
typography,  plan  of  appropriation, 
budget  making,  and  so  forth. 

The  work  of  this  committee  will  re¬ 
sult  In  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
.service  of  the  association.  It  will  not 
only  bring  men  still  closer  together,  but 
will  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
l»oth  giver  and  receiver  of  information. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  results  that  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  formation  of  a  Pro¬ 
gramme  Committee.  Hitherto  all  pro¬ 
grammes  have  been  made  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  broader  representation  in 
order  that  the  general  meeting  pro¬ 
grammes  may  reffect  the  desires  and 
interests  of  the  membership  as  a  whole. 
If  all  our  anticipations  materialize,  the 
programme  for  the  next  semi-annual 
meeting  will  be  "some  programme." 


MODERN  GROUPS  AND 
ANCIENT  GUILDS 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages  has  never  died.  It  has  had  Its  re¬ 
birth  In  modern  times  In  more  or  less 
crude  form.  The  Idea  has  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  various  trade  associa¬ 
tions  and  group  organlzatlona  Ger¬ 
many  has  for  many  years  been  a  coun¬ 
try  of  associations  par  excellence,  but 
virtually  every  such  organization  has 
l>een  negative  rather  than  iwsltlve  In 
its  work;  frequently  it  has  existed  for 
repression  and  for  selffsh  interests 
rather  than  for  promotion  and  progress. 
The  degrees  used  in  the  guilds  of  the 


Middle  Ages  were  grades  indicating 
accomplishment,  and  it  was  the  whole 
aim  of  the  guild  to  strengthen  the 
weakest  link ;  to  keep  the  little  busi¬ 
nesses,  as  G.  K.  Chesterton  says,  "un¬ 
broken  like  a  line  of  battle."  A  high 
standard  of  craftsmanship  was  insisted 
upon. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  modern 
associations  invariably  insist  upon  a 
high  standard  of  craftsmanship,  but  it 
would  seem  that,  so  far  as  any  par¬ 
ticular  Industry,  or  rather  Interest,  is 
concerned,  the  modern  association  has. 
apparently  like  the  Middle  Ages  guild, 
kept  Itself  to  itself  and  has  made  rules 
and  standards  as  if,  like  the  "three 
tailors  of  Tudor  Street,”  it  stood  for 
the  whole  interest. 


CONCERNED  THE  ADVERTISER 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  I  referred 
to  the  action  of  publishers  in  put¬ 
ting  across,  under  the  wing  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  a  regulation  forbid¬ 
ding  the  guarantee  of  circulations.  It 
was  a  matter  that  certainly  concerned 
the  advertiser,  but  the  publishers  con¬ 
cerned  apparently  thought  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  consult  with  a  group  of  adver- 
tlsera  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could 
name  instances  in  which  advertisers 
have  taken  action  that  affected  the 
publishers’  Interest  without  consulting 
the  publishers’  group. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  whenever  certain  group  interests 
overlap  the  interests  of  another  group, 
no  final  rules  or  standards  should  be 
formulated  until  the  matter  has  been 
taken  up  with  the  other  group.  There 
is  a  definite  reason  for  this,  for  stand¬ 
ards  are  those  rules  of  practice  or  con¬ 
duct  which  are  adopted  as  the  highest 
expression  of  opinion  by  all  the  units 
in  a  particular  industry,  business.  In¬ 
terest,  or  cult. 

As  I  have  said,  the  guild  idea  has 
never  died.  Cannot  all  the  groups  or 
guilds  in  what  is  loosely  called  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  go  the  Middle  Ages 
groups  one  better  and  besides  making 
rules  or  standards  for  the  Individual 
groups,  enter  into  consultation  with 
other  groups  in  business  whenever  it 
is  advisable  to  do  so,  and  whenever  col¬ 
lective  Interests  are  Involved? 


FREEDOM  SPRINGS  FROM  BELOW 

IN  my  opinion,  the  group  system,  or 
trade  association,  in  American  busi¬ 
ness  has  realized  its  possibilities  to  a 
very  small  extent  There  is  a  decided 
tendency  for  the  group  to  look  outside 
Itself  too  much  for  Inspiration  and 
guidance,  instead  of  accomplishing  its 
own  salvation  and  realizing  that  any 
rule  or  standard  adopted  which  is  based 
on  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  rule  or 
standard  that  will  be  recognised  and 
even  adopted  by  the  nation’s  Govern¬ 
ment  When  the  mediaeval  munici¬ 
palities  were  formed  the  outstanding 
men  in  the  guilds  became  prominent  In 
the  local  Government  bodies,  and  they 
took  their  standards  with  them.  When 
the  mediaeval  parliament  came  into 
being,  these  men  were  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  local  Government  bodies, 
and  again  they  took  their  standards 


and  applied  them  In  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  To  state  the  matter  in  a  sen¬ 
tence,  local  Government  grew  out  of 
things  like  the  gmild  system;  the  guild 
system  did  not  grow  out  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Here  was  a  case  of  the  rules 
and  standards  of  freedom  springing 
spontaneously  from  below  instead  of 
being  formulated  from  above. 

It  is  our  business  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order  and  keep  it  in  order. 
No  one  can  Interfere  unduly  with  the 
business  that  does  that.  The  man  or 
the  group  which  takes  the  initiative  in 
regulating  Itself  becomes  the  leader. 
Moreover,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
the  group  that  insists  on  living  unto 
itself  will  have  the  pleasure  of  dying 
unto  Itself. 


EVERYTHING  IS  DIFFERENT 

SEARCHING  through  the  mental 
portfolio  of  experiences  In  A.  N.  A. 
work,  one  of  the  subjects  that  is  out¬ 
standing  is  that  of  the  tendency  which 
has  shown  itself  on  numerous  occasions 
to  collectivize,  if  I  may  coin  a  word; 
perhaps  I  should  say  uniformize.  Vari¬ 
ous  schemes  have  been  formulated 
from  time  to  time,  not  only  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  fleld,  but  in  the  motion  picture 
field  and  in  straight  merchandising 
connections,  for  applying  to  the  selling 
of  many  different  products  a  collective 
or  uniform  method.  All  these  schemes 
have  failed,  for  it  would  seem  that 
sometimes  there  is  a  guardian  angel 
standing  with  a  drawn  sword  between 
the  manufacturer  and  some  of  the  fool 
things  he  might  do.  That  the  schemes 
mentioned  failed  to  get  much  support 
is  some  evidence  that  "there  is  a 
Providence  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough 
hew  them  how  we  will.” 

The  fact  is  that  every  business  is 
different  from  every  other  business, 
even  though  they  may  be  merchan¬ 
dising  the  same  class  of  goods.  Like 
every  institution,  evefy  business  is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man.  And, 
therefore,  each  business  has  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  a  way  which,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  is  different  from  that  which  can 
bo  used  with  another  business.  Even 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  fifty  or  a 
hundred  or  five  hundred  manufacturers 
to  agree  to  support  a  plan  for  mer¬ 
chandising  or  advertising  their  goods  in 
a  collective  fashion,  the  result  would  be 
very  disappointing.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  a  number  of  manu¬ 
facturers  could  go  through  such  an  ex¬ 
perience.  so  that  they  might  learn  how 
not  to  do  things. 

Every  individual  is  different  in 
physiognomy  and  make-up;  every  per¬ 
son  walks  differently;  there  are  no  two 
sets  of  finger  prints  that  are  alike; 
every  person’s  writing  is  different.  Wo 
were  all  made  by  a  God  who  believes 
in  infinite  variety.  How  can  any  man, 
therefore,  succeed  who.  in  attempting 
collective  methods  in  merchandising, 
files  In  the  face  of  all  nature? 

When  the  fact  Is  acutely  realized  by 
advertising  solicitors  that  every  busi¬ 
ness  la  different  advertising  solictors 
will  be  recognized  as  the  bmlnie.st  and 
best-informed  men  to  be  met  with  In  a 
day’s  march. 


WAYS  WITH  “INDUSTRIALS" 

IF  you  were  one  of  several  thousand 
employees  that  make  up  any  large 
business  organization,  that  is,  if  you 
were  any  one  outside  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  executives,  you  would 
feel  yourself  a  rather  small  frog  in  a 
pretty  big  puddle.  Looked  at  In  one 
way,  you  would  be  a  very  small  frog;  In 
another  way,  not  so  small.  Suppose 
your  Job  to  be  that  of  testing  the  copper 
wires  that  go  to  make  up  the  huge  tele¬ 
phone  cables,  over  which  two  thousand 
messages  travel  at  one  time.  All  day 
long  you  would  attach  corresponding 
wires  to  a  battery,  test  them,  loosen  the 
screws  which  held  them,  and  go  on  to 
the  next  pair.  You  would  get  rather 
tired  of  the  monotonous  screwing  and 
unscrewing  probably.  * 

But  here  is  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Like  the  drop  of  water  and  the 
grain  of  sand  that  make  up  "the  mighty 
ocean  and  the  pleasant  land,”  your  task 
would  be  Just  one  of  thousands  of  tasks 
that,  combined,  enabled  the  district  man¬ 
ager  of  the  telephone  company  in  New 
York  to  talk  with  the  manager  in  San 
Francisco;  that  enabled  the  expert, 
menters  to  perfect,  and  other  operators 
to  execute,  certain  marvellous  devices 
that  helped  to  win  the  war,  because  the 
principal  work  of  the  factory  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  telephones  and  other  electrical 
appliances  was  being  handled  efficiently 
by  you  and  other  workers. 


rOTTT  D  INTECT  ENTHUSIASM 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  president 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  or 
the  head  of  any  "big”  business  as  it  was 
then,  could  know  every  worker  person¬ 
ally,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  project  was 
bound  to  be  transmitted  to  every  work¬ 
er  in  the  organization.  Just  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  Interest  in  their  affairs  outside  of 
the  factory  or  ofllfe  was  a  strong  factor 
in  giving  every  subordinate  an  Interest 
in  his  task,  an  incentive  to  do  his  best 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  result,  and  thus 
secure  loyalty  to  the  company.  Personal 
contact  with  each  employee  is  an  Im- 
posslhlllty  where  a  factory  covers  two 
hundred  acres  and  emnlovs  twenty-five 
thousand  workers,  as  does  this  one.  But 
the  Western  Electric  Company  seems  to 
have  solved  the  problem  of  Interesting 
each  and  every  one  of  its  workers  in 
what  the  rest  of  the  organization  is 
doing  and  accomnllshing.  hv  visualizing 
to  them  the  manufacturing  processes, 
hv  appealing  to  their  Imasrinatlons— 
carrying  them  hevond  the  task.  And 
the  means  hv  which  one-half  of  the  or. 
ganizatlon  discovers  how  the  other  half 
works,  and  Is  inspired  by  the  marvellous 
feats  of  elecfricltv  for  which  their  com- 
T>anv  ounnlles  the  apparatus — is  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture. 

(To  Hr  Continued  ffert  Wcefc) 


CROMBINE  REPRESENTS  GAGE 


Gage  Brothers  A  Co..  18  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue,  Chicago,  have  renew¬ 
ed  their  membership  in  the  A.  N.  A. 
The  company  will  be  represented  in  the 
association  by  E.  A.  Cromhlne.  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 
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WATCHED  NEWSPAPERS  CHANGE 
FROM  EDITORIAL  CHAIR 


Charles  R.  Miller,  Editor-in-Chief  of  New  York  Times,  Honored 
by  Associates  on  His  Seventieth  Birthday — Says 
Papers  Must  Remain  Large 


SKVKNTY  yoars  of  virile  life,  nearly  forty-seven  of  them  spent  In  constant, 
active  newspaiier  work,  and  more  than  forty-three  of  them  on  a  single,  preat 
metropolitan  daily,  thirty-eipht  of  the  latter  as  an  editorial  writer  and  thirty- 
six  as  its  editor-in-«-hief ! 

The  ass(M-iuf<‘s  on  the  New  York  nines  of  Charles  U.  Miller  marked  the  ful- 
tillment  of  his  three-score  years  and  ten  on  Friday,  January  17,  when,  at  the 
daily  editorial  eonfereiu'e,  they  presented  to  him  a  silver  lovinp  cup  as  a  material 
token  of  their  ai>pre<’iation  of  his  comradeship  and  his  services  to  his  paper.  It 
was  an  informal  <H-<-asion  and  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Miller  when  the  presentation  was 
made,  and  all  that  it  meant  was  expre.s.sed  in  short  addresses  by  Adolph  6.  Ochs, 
C.  V.  Van  .\nda,  <;<‘orKe  .Me.Xneny,  Ia)uis  Wiley,  C.  W.  Thompson,  Osmund  Phillips, 
Kiiward  Kinpsliiiry,  Klmer  I>avis,  K.  A.  Bradford,  F.  C.  Mortimer,  and  Henry  E. 
.Vrmstronp. 

What  a  Vista  as  He  Looks  Back! 


.‘Seventy  years  is  far  from  aped  as  we 
count  ape  nowadays,  and  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  alxmt  the  roliu.st  physique  and  men¬ 
tality  of  Mr.  Miller  to  suppest  its  near 
api>roaeh.  but  what  a  vusta  mu.st  pre¬ 
sent  itsi-lf  to  the  vision  of  his  mind  as 
he  loofcs  backward  throuph  a  period 
more  eventful  than  any  other  of  .similar 
lenpth  since  the  world  bepan! 

Has  Seen  Sixteen  Presidents 

He  has  .seen  sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
eipht  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
occupy  the  WTiite  House  at  Washinp- 
ton.  Durinp  his  lifetime  this  country 
has  ailded  to  Its  territory  745.683  square 
miles,  has  inerca.sed  in  population  from 
23.191.876  to  105,118.467,  the  value  of 
its  prcxlucts  has  prown  from  $1,019,106,- 
616  to  $24,246,434,728,  its  exports  from 
$144,375,726  to  $5,928,285,641,  and  Its 
railro.ads  have  stretched  from  9,021 
miles  to  266,034  miles.  Nineteen  States 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Union  since 
he  was  l>orn,  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
then  confined  to  a  sinple  borouph  con- 
tainlnp  515,547  souls,  has  expanded  to 
five  horouphs  occupied  by  5,872,143 
persons. 

He  has  witne.ssed  the  di.sruption  of 
the  Union  by  .seces.sion  and  Its  reunlt- 
inp  after  years  of  Internecine  warfare. 
Tn  his  time  the  telepraph  became  the 
really  efficient  Instrument  for  conveyinp 
news  that  It  Is,  radio  service  was  born, 
the  telephone  came  Into  belnp,  the  elec¬ 
tric  llpht  .shed  Its  first  Illumination, 
automobiles  and  airplanes  were  In¬ 
vented.  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
era-maklnp  devices  became  familiar 
objects.  He  has  seen  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  so  broaden  Its  function  as 
to  almost  entirely  chanpe  Its  reason 
for  existence,  and  prow  from  elpht 
papes  daily  and  twelve  on  Sunday  to  Its 
present  size,  furnishlnp  a  volume  of 
news  that  when  he  fir.st  came  to  New 
York  would  have  seemed  Impossible. 

Made  Swift  Progress 

Mr.  Miller  came  to  the  Times  in  July, 
1875,  from  the  Sprinpfleld  Republican, 
where  he  served  three  years  Imme¬ 
diately  after  his  praduatlon  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  Collepe.  He  was  a.s.sistant  tele¬ 
praph  editor  at  fir.st,  and  afterward  took 
charpe  of  the  Weekly  and  the  Semi- 
Weekly  Time.s.  Then  he  read  the  for- 
elpn  exchanpes  and  wrote  editorials  on 
foreipn  matters.  He  Was  made  an 
editorial  writer  in  1881,  and  in  April, 
1883.  was  appointed  editor-ln-chlef,  a 
position  he  has  occupied  ever  sln<^.  % 

"An  appreciation  of  the  difference  in 
the  volume  of  news  handled  by  the 
Times  then  and  now,”  he  remarked  to 
Epitor  &  PcBusHBR,  “Is  indicated  by 


what  I  did  then.  After  I  had  lx*en  on 
the  Times  three  or  four  weeks  the  head 
of  the  telepraph  de.sk  went  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion.  While  he  was  aw'ay  I  handled  all 
the  telepraph  copy  and  didn’t  think  I 
was  overworked.  Now,  1  lielieve,  there 
arc  elpht  men  on  the  same  telepraph 
desk,  and  every  one  of  them  is  busier 
than  I  was  when  I  handled  the  complete 
service.  For  reasons  that  must  be 


Charles  R.  Mii.lkr 

obvious  to  every  newspaper  man,  there 
was  less  to  send  over  the  wires,  and  it 
was  .sent  in  briefer  form  than  it  is  now. 
Subject  heads  had  come  little  into 
vogue,  and  news  from  Washington  Was 
Carrie^  under  a  head  naming  the  capi¬ 
tal;  Albany  was  the  .same,  and  so  on. 

Editorials  Have  Changed 

“To-day,  however,  the  public  demands 
a  va.st  volume  of  new.s.  International  in 
its  .scope,  and  so  presented  that  it  will 
attract  the  eye.  Newspapers  have 
learned  how  to  treat  news  more  intelli- 
pently,  and  that  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  readers  better  Informed. 
This  is  notably  true  of  women,  an<l 
their  development  in  this  respect  has 
been  inten.slfied  by  the  news  of  the 
great  war  now  just  ended.  Women  are 
now  thoroughly  informed  on  great  worM 
events?,  and  they  want  to  pet  their  news 
at  first  hand — from  the  newspapers — • 
and  not  from  the  male  members  of  their 
families,  as  they  once  did. 

"Concurrently  with  a  broader  and 
better  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  the 
news,  the  editorial  columns  have 
changed  their  character.  Of  course, 
my  experience  does  not  go  back  to  the 
days  of  personal  Journalism,  when  men 


were  8ubjec_ts^_  of  editorial  attack  on 
strictly  personal  .grounds,  but  even  In 
my  time  each  paper  was  a  strong  and 
aggressive  adherent  of  some  political 
party  and  conducted  both  news  and 
editorial  pages  along  lines  of  service 
to  the  one  it  advocated.  The  news 
columns  would  carry  the  speeches  de¬ 
livered  at  meetings  of  the  party  of  its 
choice,  but  the  meetings  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  party  would  get  brief  mention.  Edi¬ 
torials  supported  the  chosen  political 
party,  being  written  from  chiefly  a  par¬ 
tisan  .standpoint. 

“Then  it  occurred  to  newspaper  man¬ 
agers  that  there  was  no  use  in  sending 
readers  of  one  paper  to  whose  political 
predilections  it  did  not  .subscribe  to 
another  paper  to  get  the  news  about 
their  own  party.  This  led  to  bettor 
treatment  of  the  news,  and  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  both  sides. 

Wouldn’t  Do  It  Now 

“It  led  to  political  independence,  too, 
for  both  newspapers  and  readers.  The 
progress  towards  political  independence 
really  began  in  1872,  at  the  time  of  the 
(Ireeley  campaign,  but  pot  its  greatest 
impetus  in  the  first  Cleveland  cam¬ 
paign,  in  1884.  Newspapers  had  found 
by  that  time  that  political  independence 
was  more  comfortable  and  agreeable  to 
operate  under.  They  could  criticise 
both  partie.s,  honesty  and  fairly,  and  in 
that  way  better  serve  the  public.  The 
progress  of  the  editorial  page  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  news.  It  became  the 
vehicle  of  a  real  effort  to  interpret  the 
news  to  the  readers,  gained  greater 
breadth  and  evolved  into  a  real  guiding 
.spirit;  one  that  proved  it.self  worthy  of 
the  reader’s  consideration. 

“To  illustrate.  When,  in  the  notable 
Trent  affair,  Ma.son  and  Sflidell  were 
.seized  and  taken  from  a  British  vessel, 
the  action  was  commended  with  little 
consideration  of  the  law  of  the  case, 
simply  becau.se  the  United  States  had 
done  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  freed  the  Briti.sh 
Commi.ssioner.s,  of  course.  New.spapers 
would  not  now  make  such  a  mistake. 
Note  how  clearly  and  how  fairly  they 
set  forth  the  principles  of  law  Involveil 
in  the  recent  war.  They  have  been  sin¬ 
cere  and  faithful  in  their  efforts  to 
inform  their  readers,  not  only  about 
great  events,  but  also  upon  the  inter¬ 
national  principles!  Involved  in  those 
events. 

Papers  Will  Never  Become  Smaller 

“It  must  be  obvious  that  the  great 
work  along  these  educational  lines 
could  not  be  done  with  small  papers, 
nor  with  the  limited  circulations  of  the 
old  days.  I  know  there  la  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  cutting  down  the 
size  of  newspapers,  but  in  my  opinion 
they  will  never  become  smaller.  A  vast 
volume  of  news  mu.st  be  presented  be¬ 
cause  an  intelligent  reading  public  de¬ 
mands  it,  and  it  cannot  be  presented 
in  smaller  papers.  The  field  of  the 
newspaper  has  broadened  until  it  covers 
the  entire  world  In  detail.  I^ess  and  less 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  smaller 
affairs,  and  more  and  more  attention  to 
the  larger  intere.sts.  Ixical  news  comes 
under  this  category,  and  local  matters 
that  some  years  ago  would  occupy  half 
a  cohimn  of  the  paper  now  are  told  in 
a  few  lines.  The  space  can  he  more 
Iirofltably  used.” 


The  publication  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Daily  Times  has  been  .suspended  by 
Mayor  J.  E.  Bogg.s.who  held  the  lease. 

Are  you  looking  for  a  circulator  who 
knows  how  to  eliminate  waste  and  still 
develop  circulation?  EPITOB  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  classified. 


DUPLEX  TO  ENLARGE 
FACTORY  PLANT 


Call  for  Tubular  Plate  Presses  by  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspapers  Forces  Trebling 
Output  Capacity — Will  Employ 
800  to  1,000  Men 


The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 
has  completed  arrangements  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  plant  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  by  mid-summer  expects  to  have 
its  size  doubled.  New  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  installed,  by  which  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  more  than 
trebled.  This  mean.s,  as  well,  that  a 
larger  nuinl>er  of  workmen  will  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  that  from  8o0  to  1,000 
men  will  find  occupation  in  the  works. 

The  building  of  the  D.iplex  plant  is 
now  625  feet  long.  It  will  be  enlarged 
to  1,380  feet.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  transporting  of  material  from  one 
point  in  the  plant  to  another  is  now 
done  by  hand.  To  speed  up  produc¬ 
tion,  power  cranes  will  lie  in.stalled,  run¬ 
ning  to  every  part  of  the  factory  to 
carry  parts  of  tho  product  from  place 
to  place  until  they  are  finally  as.scmbled 
ns  completed  pre.sse.s.  Instead  of  being 
obliged  to  carry  the  raw  material  from 
the  cars  to  the  factory,  tracks  will  he 
laid  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  shtint 
the  railroad  cars  directly  into  the  fac¬ 
tory  itself,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  extra  handling. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Duplex  plant 
has  been  made  necessary  by  the  more 
aggres.slve  entrance  of  the  Duplex  press 
into  the  metropolitan  field.  When  the 
Duplex  press  was  first  introduced,  I. 
Ij.  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  believed  it  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  first  try  out  the  Invention,  by 
which  the  capacity  of  a  press  room  can 
be  doubled,  with  fic  new  pre.ss  running 
at  the  same  speed  as  the  old  style  of 
pre.ss,  in  new.spaper  plants  in  the 
smaller  towns.  It  was  a  period  of  ex¬ 
periment  which  might,  it  was  thought, 
develop  any  weakness  there  might  be 
In  the  tubular  plate  idea,  and  certainly 
show  where  Improvement,  if  any  were 
needed,  could  be  made. 

The  period  of  experiment  pa.sscd 
some  time  ago,  the  pres.s  was  made  to 
carry  four-page  wide  webs  where  re¬ 
quired,  Instead  of  the  two-page  wide 
web  as  at  flr.st,  and  a  number  installed 
in  metropolitan  newspaper  oflices,  where 
they  have  given  satisfaction.  Now  the 
demand  has  lncroa.sed  until  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant  is  insufficient  to 
supply  it,  and  the  enlarg;ement  follows 
as  a  natural  business  consequence. 


WILL  EDIT  COLUMBIA  STATE 


W.  E.  Duncan,  Governor’s  Secretary,  Re¬ 
turns  to  Newspaper  Work 

Walter  E.  Duncan,  retiring  secretary 
to  (Jovernor  Manning  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  will  become  a.s.sociatc  editor  of  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  on  February  1. 

Mr.  Duncan  Is  a  new.spaper  man  of 
twenty  years’  experience.  He  worked 
on  Wa.shlngton  newspapers  for  some 
time  and  was  also  a  correspondent  for 
Southern  dailies.  His  homo  is  in  .\iken, 
S.  f’.,  where  he  owns  the  Standard. 
During  the  past  year  Mr.  Duncan  has 
been  a.ssoclated  with  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  and  the  Council 
of  National  Defence  in  addition  to  his 
work  for  the  Governor. 


The  Roche.ster  (N.  Y.)  Herald  has 
been  elected  to  active  membership  in 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


Editor  Publisher  for  January  25, 1919 


SEES  AN  AVALANCHE  OF  BUSINESS 
COMING  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

New  York  Associated  Dailies  Hear  That  South  America  Will 
Advertise  in  American  Journals  —  Rate  Cutting 
Condemned  as  Injurious  to  Publishing  Business 

OPTIMISTIC  views  of  greatly  increased  business  in  the  publishing  field  as 
the  result  of  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  beginning  of  the  reconstruction 
I)erlod  were  expressed  by  Walter  H.  Savory,  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  in  an  address  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Dailies  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  last  Tuesday. 

"Better  business  prospects  are  not  onjy  a  forecast,”  said  Mr.  Savory,  "but 
are  becoming  a  realization.  The  war  has  taught  the  newspaper  publisher  conser¬ 
vation.  He  has  been  learning  what  things  cost  that  enter  into  production. 
The  publisher  has  learned  where  the  wastes  have  been,  and  has  placed  his  of¬ 
fice  on  a  business  basis. 


Everybody  Getting 

"Your  houses  have  been  put  in  order, 
but  I  do  not  believe  many  of  you  realize 
the  avalanche  of  business  that  is  com¬ 
ing.  Every  advertising  agency  is  re¬ 
ceiving  more  business  than  ever  before. 
Nations  and  various  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  have  become  advertisers  during  the 
war  and  they  will  continue.  I  believe 
the  South  American  republics  will  soon 
be  extensive  advertisers  in  American 
newspapers. 

"It  is  said  that  civilization  follows 
the  printed  word.  The  business  of  the 
newspaper  is  the  promotion  of  the 
printed  word,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the 
agent  and  pioneer  of  civilization  in  the 
education  of  the  people." 

Rate  Cutting  an  Evil 

Mr.  Savory  said  it  is  notorious  that 
publishers  have  not  been  paid  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  the  work  performed 
by  them.  He  urged  the  establishing  of 
advertising  rates  on  a  business  ba.sis 
that  will  yield  a  reasonable  profit.  He 
cited  many  publishers  who  make  no 
effort  to  learn  the  production  cost,  but 
believe  they  are  making  a  profit  when 
selling  advertising  for  less  than  the 
expense  of  publication  on  a  proper  ac- 
coimtlng.  He  declared  cut  rates  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  of  which  some  publishers  are 
guilty,  is  responsible  for  keeping  down 
the  morale  of  newspapers  and  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  being  conducted  on  a 
bu.siness  basis. 

Many  extensive  advertisers,  he  de¬ 
clared,  demand'  cut  rates  and  conces¬ 
sions,  and  the  newspapers  accepting 
them  become  known  as  cut  rate  p.'>pers 
and  are  compelled  to  accept  rates  that 
do  not  yield  a  profit  and  prevent  the 
paper  from  becoming  a  u.seful  public 
agency  in  the  community.  Publishers 
should  fix  1  heir  rates  in  accordance  with 
busine.ss  principles  and  put  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  commodity  basis,  he  asserted. 

Tile  work  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  was  explained  by  Stanley 
Clague,  managing  director,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  telling  of  its  wonderful  growth. 
He  said  that  out  of  a  total  newspaper 
circulation  of  28,808,000  in  the  United 
States,  the  bureau  has  a  membership 
of  nearly  aOO  newspapers,  representing 
a  circulation  of  20,000,000.  In  Canada, 
he  Said,  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  more 
appreciated.  There  it  has  83  per  cent, 
of  the  circulation,  while  in  the  United 
States  it  has  only  70  per  cent. 

Get  Their  Own  News  Print 

"The  time  is  coming,"  he  declared, 
"when  every  publisher  will  gladly  sub¬ 
mit  to  an  audit  of  his  circulation. 
I..ocal  advertisers  are  more  and  more 
demanding  it,  and  withholding  busi¬ 
ness  from  those  whose  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  verified.  The  bureau  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  idea  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  advertising  agent  and  the 
publi.sher  should  share  the  burden  of 


More  Business 

c.stabli.shin,?  the  truth  of  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  as  a  basis  for  doing  business.” 

President  E.  D.  Corson,  of  the  I..ock- 
port  Union-Sun  and  Journal,  conducted 
the  questio.i  box,  each  member  answer¬ 
ing  the  questions  in  advance  of  tlic 
conference.  A  majority  exprt.ssed  them¬ 
selves  as  opposed  to  the  proposed  plan 
that  the  assoclaticn  undertake  to  get 


E.  C.  Vait  Loan 


news  print  for  them.  Some  publishers 
have  contracted  for  the  1919  news  sup¬ 
ply  at  prices  varying  from  $3.60  to  |4. 
Others  have  made  indefinite  arrange¬ 
ments  for  short  periods.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  prices  would  furth¬ 
er  increase  by  reason  of  anticipated 
shipments  abroad.  Practically  all  said 
they  had  increased  their  circulation 
rates  of  both  mail  and  city  deliveries, 
and  planned  to  keep  up  the  advance- 
paid  requirement  now  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  order  has  been  removed. 

Lobs  Only  Temporary 

The  general  experience  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  loss  in  circulation,  which  might 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  nuntber  of  newspaper  reader:?  has 
decreased  with  the  ending  of  the  war. 
There  was  about  an  equal  division  of 
sentiment  on  the  question  of  abolish¬ 
ing  zone  rates  ahd  the  restoring  of  flat 
rates  on  second-class  mail. 

The  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  newly  elected  officers  to 
secure  the  ecrvices  of  a  legislative  rep¬ 
resentative  at  Albany  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  publishers  of  the  .smaller 
dailie.s. 

E.  C.  Van  Loan,  of  the  Hudson  Re¬ 
publican,  was  elected  liresident  to  suc¬ 
ceed  E.  D.  Corson;'  Gardiner  Kline,  of 
the  Amsterdam  Recorder,  was  chosen 
vice-president  In  place  of  Mr.  Van  I^oan, 


and  Henri  M.  Hall,  of  the  Jamestown 
Journal,  secretary  and  treasurer  in  place 
of  Gardiner  Kline. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Argus,  repre¬ 
sented  by  F.  J.  Merriam,  and  the  Tar- 
rytown  News,  represented  by  Wallace 
Odell,  were  elected  to  membership,  and 
the  application  of  the  Norwich  Sun.  rep- 
re.sented  by  P.  L.  Clark,  was  received. 
The  newspapers  and  the  repre.sentatlves 
present  were  as  fullovvs: 

Amsterdam  Recorder,  W.  J.  Kline, 
Gardiner  Kline;  t’orning  I..eader,  E.  S. 
Underhill,  E.  S.  Underhill,  jr. ;  ('ortland 
Standard,  W.  H.  Clark;  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette,  F.  E.  Gannett;  Geneva  Time.s, 
W.  A.  Gracey,  G.  B.  Williams;  (llovers- 
ville  Leader-Repulilican,  E.  H.  Mills,  F. 
L.  Itogers;  Hornell  Tribune-Times,  W. 
G.  Masterman;  Hudson  Republican,  E. 
i.\  Van  I.oan;  Ithaca  News,  Chester  C. 
Platt;  Jamestown  Journal,  Fred  P. 
Hall,  Henri  M.  Hall;  Kingston  Free¬ 
man,  Jay  E.  Klock,  Harry  D.  Frey;  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls  Times,  John  Crowley;  Lockport 
ITnlon-Sun  and  Journal,  E.  I>.  Cor.son, 
G.  K.  Utzsimmons;  Middletown  Tlmes- 
Pre.s.s,  M.  A.  Stivers,  H.  H.  Knicker¬ 
bocker;  Oswego  Time.s,  J.  B.  Alexander; 
Plattsburg  Pre.ss,  Wm.  N.  I.ynch;  Port 
Jervis  Union,  P.  R.  Salmon;  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Eagle-News,  Francis  W.  Platt;  Rome 
Sentinel,  A.  C.  Kessinger,  A.  R.  Kes- 
.singer;  Saratoga  Saratogian,  John  K. 
Walbridge,  F.  R.  Champion;  Watertown 
Times,  C.  H.  Congdon;  Mount  Vernon 
Argus,  F.  J.  Merriam;  Tarrytown  News, 
Wallace  Odell. 


AD  CLUB  TO  HEAR  BIG  MEN 

Baltimore  Organization  Has  Arranged 
Fine  Programme  for  Annual  Banquet 
Speakers  lor  the  Baltimore  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club’.s  annual  banquet,  January  27, 
will  include  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Owens,  di¬ 
rector  -  general  Southern  Commercial 
Congress,  Wa.sliington,  D.  C.,  toa.stmas- 
ter;  Frank  R.  Wilson,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  War  Loan  organization.  Treasury 
Department,  who  will  tell  of  exploiting 
past  and  future  loans;  Henry  F.  Ash- 
urst.  United  States  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  on  "International  Busine.ss  Read¬ 
justment”;  and  Mayor  James  H.  Pre.ston, 
of  Baltimore,  on  "Greater  Baltimore.” 

Many  unique  .stunts  or  entertainment 
features  ’have  been  arranged,  all  of 
which  are  entirely  new  and  conceived 
by  members  of  the  lianquet  committee. 

Harry  --X..  Allers  has  been  acGng  as 
chairman  or  the  arrangement  commit¬ 
tee,  together  with  W.  Dwight  Bur¬ 
roughs,  publicity  manager  of  the  United 
Railways  Company;  W.  M.  Scott,  Balti¬ 
more  American;  Alfred  1.  Hart,  Hart 
Bank  Service  Corporation;  H.  Hess, 
of  Katz  Company;  E.  I.yell  Gunte, 
Green-Lucas  Comp.any;  Norman  M. 
Parrott,  secretary  of  the  Advertising 
(^lub;  and  Luther  E.  Martin,  of  the 
Luther  E.  Martin  Company. 


AS  POWERFUL  AS  ELECTRICITY 

Lewellyn  Pratt  Deolares  That  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  Uses  Are  Interminable. 

Speaking  before  the  League  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women,  at  their  Januai-v  din¬ 
ner  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  Lcwel- 
lyn  Pratt,  first  vice-president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs,  compared  ad¬ 
vertising  with  electricity — in  that  it  has 
infinite  potential  power  for  good  when 
properly  harnessed  and  properly  ap¬ 
plied.  Ho  contended  that  advertising 
has  never  been  properly  defined — that 
advertising  is  not  the  page  In  the  ne  ws¬ 
paper,  nor  the  card  in  the  street  car, 
nor  the  painted  sign  nor  the  electrical 
sign.  In  his  estimation  it  is  the  great¬ 
est  modern  bu.siness  force. 
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RUMELY  RESISTS  COURT  ORDER 

U.  S.  Commissioner  Orders  Trial  in 
Washington  -  Gets  Habeas  Corpus 

Following  the  ruling  of  United  States 
Commi.ssioner  Hitchcock  that  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Itumely,  late  publi.sher  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  answer  in 
Wa.shington  the  iiulictment  found 
again.st  him  in  that  jurisdiction  for  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  act,  his  couu.sel  on  January  1.8 
obtained  from  Fcsleral  .ludge  Mayer 
a  writ  of  habe.as  corpus  return.ilile  to¬ 
day. 

The  dc.sire  of  the  Government  to  have 
the  trial  take  pl.ace  in  Washington  was 
resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  wouM 
make  neces.sary  the  transportation  of 
witne.s.ses  and  a  great  many  docnmeius, 
and  would  embarrass  tlie  defendants. 


EDITORS  HOLD  JOINT  SESSION 

Delaware  and  Maryland  Associations  Con¬ 
tinue  in  (.onvenlion  in  Wilniington 
The  Del-Mar-Via  I’re.ss  A.ssociation. 
composed  of  newspaper  men  of  Delaware 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  .Maryland, 
and  the  Maryland  Editors'  .A.ssociation, 
are  meeting  in  Wilmington.  Del.,  to-day. 
This  is  the  date  of  the  annual  mieting 
of  the  Stale  Association,  and  the  plan 
to  combine  the  meeting  of  newspaper 
men  of  the  .two  States  this  year  was 
arranged  ;m’ch  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  organization.s. 

The  prog'arnme  includes  address<-s  by 
members  of  both  association.s,  and  in 
all  probability  an  address  by  at  least 
one  prominent  outside  speaker  identified 
with  newspaper  intcre.st.s. 


BEAVERBROOK  STARTS  I'AFER 


ExpreHB  Is  Fifth  New  Sunday  I’lihlicalioii 
in  London 

With  the  lifting  of  the  British  war¬ 
time:  lian  on  new  pape-r.s,  a  fifth  new 
Sunday  publication  has  apiieared  in 
I.ondon.  It  is  called  the  Sunday  Ex- 
pre.ss  and  Lord  Beaverlirook.  recently 
Minister  of  Information,  will,  it  is 
under.stood,  devote  ids  whole  time  to  it. 

The  war  produced  four  new  publica¬ 
tions,  all  Sunday  paper.s,  in  National 
News,  the  Evening  Telegiam,  the  Sun¬ 
day  I’ictorial  and  the  Sunday  Herald. 

Two  dailies  di.sappi  ared,  the  Standard 
and  the  Citizen. 


No  Longer  Edits  Stars  and  Stripes 
Advice's  to  EuireiR  &  I’lni.isiiKU  from 
I’aris  are  to  the  etfcct  tliat  Capt.  Guy 
T.  Visniskki  is  no  longer  editor  of  Star.s 
and  Stripes,  the  ollicial  paper  of  the 
Amerie'an  Exrieditionary  Force.  Before 
entering  the  service  Captain  A'isni.skki 
was  general  manager  of  the  Wheeler 
Syndicate,  New  York,  and  a  widely 
known  newspaper  miui. 


Indianapolis  Times  Reduces  Price 
The  Indianapolis  Time.s,  which  rai.sed 
its  subscription  price  to  12  cents  a  week 
and  3  cents  a  single  copy  along  with  the 
other  Indianapolis  daily  papers  a  few 
weeks  ago,  has  returned  to  the  old  price 
of  10  cents  a  week  and  2  cents  a 
copy.  The  News  and  the  Star  continue 
at  increased  price. 


Ernest  Gundlach  Going  Abroad 
Ernest  Gundlach,  president  of  the 
Gundlach  Advertising  Company,  is  one 
of  two  Chicago  men  of  a  commission 
of  five  who  will  sail  for  Europe  to-day 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  to 
study  labor  conditions. 
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EDITORS  DENOUNCE  BOLSHEVISM 
AT  TWO  STATE  CONVENTIONS 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  City  Associations  Decide  to  Affiliate 
With  National  Organization — Indiana  Members  Want 
Foreign  Language  Translation  Law  Continued 

A  DEFINITE  stand  against  Bolshevism  and  a  recommendation  that  return¬ 
ing  soldiers  and  unemployed  men  should  be  put  to  work  on  a  new  system 
of  permanent  national  and  inter-Btate  highways,  to  prevent  unrest,  were 
made  by  the  Ohio  City  Editors’  Association  at  its  fourth  annual  convention,  held 
January  18  and  19  in  Cleveland.  More  than  lOo  city  editors  attended. 

Tho  association  decided  to  affiliate  with  the  National  Association  of  City 
Editora  so  that  hereafter  the  association  will  be  known  as  Ohio  Branch,  National 
Association  of  City  Editora  FVank  G.  McCracken  will  handle  the  association 
work  for  Ohio.  Ue  has  been  city  editor  of  the  Bellefontaine  Examiner  for 
twenty  years.  Miss  Helen  W.  John,  of  the  Zanesville  Signal,  was  elected  Ohio 
secretary. 

Endorse  Cincirmati  for  National  Convention 


Cincinnati  was  endorsed  by  the  Ohio 
organization  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  National  Association  of  City  Edi¬ 
tors  in  1920,  and  a  fight  will  be  made 
by  the  Ohio  delegation  at  the  national 
convention  in  Chicago  in  May  to  bring 
the  parent  meeting  to  the  Buckeye 
iJtate.  If  this  is  landed,  the  Ohio 
branch  will  bold  its  1920  meeting  in 
Cincinnati  at  the  same  time  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  meets.  If  not,  the 
Ohio  branch  wiil  meet  in  Cincinnati  at 
the  usual  time — ^in  January. 

Will  Continue  Features 

The  Ohio  convention  opened  at  the 
association's  headquarters  in  the  Hotel 
Cleveland  Saturday  morning  with  the 
registration  of  delegates  and  issuing  of 
credentials.  In  the  afternoon  the  first 
business  session  was  conducted  with 
National  President  Clyde  P.  Steen  in 
the  chair  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Young,  of 
Sidney,  O.,  acting  as  secretary.  Com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  at  this  session 
and  the  plan  of  consolidation  with  the 
National  Association  discussed. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the 
matter  of  using  features  after  the  war 
and  what  would  be  preferable.  A  com¬ 
mittee  inspected  the  plant  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  solution.  The  com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  C.  C.  Fowler,  Can- 
field  Dispatch;  Donald  MacCurdy, 
Warren  Tribune;  L.  M.  Newcomer, 
Upper  Sandusky  Chief;  Clyde  P,  Steen; 
George  F.  Smith,  Leipsic  EYee  Press; 
J.  G.  Paxton,  Kent  Tribune;  W.  A. 
Weygandt,  Wooster  News;  Mrs.  Clyde 
P.  Steen,  Lima  News;  Miss  Mary  A. 
Young,  Sidney  Journal;  Miss  Pearl 
Helfrich,  Bowling  Green  Sentinel-Tri¬ 
bune;  A.  N.  Lawson,  Kent  Courier; 
Clarence  Biery,  Bluffton  News;  Anson 
Hardman,  Findlay  Morning  Repub¬ 
lican;  EYank  G.  McCracken,  Bellefon¬ 
taine  Examiner;  E.  A.  Baber,  Dayton 
News;  G.  J.  Kochenderfer,  Mansfield 
Newa 

The  committee  reported  that  features 
.shoffid  be  continued  after  the  war,  but 
suggested  a  change  in  the  style  and 
space  usually  given.  It  will  hold  a 
meeting  later  on  to  suggest  a  definite 
programme  to  be  followed  by  the  papers 
of  Ohio. 

Steen  Presides  at  Banquet 

Cleveland  papers  kept  open  house 
and  received  the  visiting  newspaper¬ 
men  Saturday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
night.  Although  staffs  were  badly  de¬ 
pleted  by  the  epidemic  of  infiuenza  and 
after-war  conditions,  every  Cleveland 
newspaper  sent  representatives  to  the 
convention,  the  delegation  being  head¬ 
ed  by  Richard  Cull,  day  city  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  E*lain  Dealer. 

At  the  banquet  Saturday  evening 


President  Steen  was  toastmaster.  More 
than  fifty  telegrams  of  regret  and 
greeting  were  read,  including  one  from 
Governor  James  M.  Cox.  The  address 
of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Floyd  El. 
Waite,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Public  Proi>erty,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  represented  Mayor  Harry  P. 
Davia  Miss  Lucy  J.  Price  spoke  on 
the  coming  Victory  Liberty  Loan,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Central  Liberty  Loan 
Committee.  Judge  Walter  D.  Meals, 
president  of  the  Ohio  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation,  urged  editors  to  supi>ort  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  for  the  automobile 
and  reduce  the  tax  levied  in  that  State. 
Victor  Morgan,  managing  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  spoke  on  “The  Life  of 
a  Nobody,"  urging  city  editors  to  go 
through  their  morgues  and  dig  up 
stories  on  "nobodies,”  persons  of  whom 
little  is  ever  said,  but  around  whom 
may  be  woven  interesting  reading. 

Myron  Herrick  Speaks 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  former  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  France  from  the  United  States 
and  one-time  Governor  of  Ohio,  him¬ 
self  a  newspaper  owner,  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  in  which  he  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  convention — the 
fight  against  unrest  and  Bolshevism, 
He  urged  city  editors  to  study  this 
question  carefully  and  aid  in  every 
possible  manner  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  readjustment  of  condltiona 

James  Schermerhom,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  Times,  won  the  attention 
of  the  city  editors  with  his  addresa 
Mr.  Schermerhom  was  a  classmate  of 
General  Pershing  at  West  Point,  and 
he  painted  a  beautiful  picture  of 
Pershing's  start  there,  holding  it  as  an 
example  for  greater  zeal  in  newspaper 
work.  He  urged  cleanliness  and  new 
aims  in  the  work  of  the  editor  and  his 
desk.  Roy  L.  McCardell,  of  the  New 
York  World,  gave  a  humorous  talk  as 
a  close  to  the  banquet  programme. 

Fight  Objectionable  Ads 

At  the  meeting  on  Sunday  Dr.  J.  M. 
Shapiro,  assistant  surgeon-general  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice,  spoke  on  "Publicity  For  and 
Against  Diseasea"  This  was  followed 
by  a  general  discussion,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  recommended  in  a  resolution 
passed  that  the  Government  first  start 
a  fight  against  quack  advertising  in 
newspapers,  substituting  advertising 
relating  to  its  campaign  against  dis¬ 
eases. 

Fred  Caley,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Automobile  Association,  formerly  a 
newspaper  man,  suggested  many  new 
ideas  for  the  city  editor’s  desk.  F. 
Romer,  circulation  manager  of  Pep. 
published  by  the  N.  E.  A.,  talked  of  the 


cooperation  with  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  by  the  editorial  department. 
Hubert  R.  Kroh,  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  City  Editors’  Association,  re¬ 
cited  the  work  of  the  organization  of 
which  he  is  the  head  in  fighting  Bol¬ 
shevik  propaganda. 

Indiana  City  Editors 
W ant  Foreign  Language 

Translations  Continued 

One  of  the  important  resolutions 
adopted  unanimously  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Indiana  City  Editors’  As«- 
sociation,  at  Indianapolis,  last  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  dealt  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  foreign-language  newspapers,  de¬ 
claring  in  favor  of  requiring  all  such 
papers  to  file  with  the  Postofflce  De¬ 
partment  copies  in  English  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  published. 

This  is  a  regulation  imposed  during 
the  war  and  the  Indiana  city  editors 
took  the  position  that  if  it  was  good 
as  a  war-time  measure  it  was  also  good 
as  a  peace-time  precaution  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  fighting 
the  spread  of  Bolshevism  in  A;nerica. 
It  is  aimed  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  propaganda  among  the  foreign  eie- 
ment  in  this  country — the  most  likeiy 
ground  for  it  to  take  firm  root  All  of 
the  discussion  on  the  resolution  in  the 
convention  was  in  its  support. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  was  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Clyde  P.  Steen,  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  National  City  Editors’ 
Association,  and  it  was  understooJ  that 
other  State  associations  of  city  editors 
will  take  fJmilar  action. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on 
whether  the  Indiana  City  Editors’  As- 
.soclation  should  maintain  its  indepen¬ 
dent  organization  or  merge  with  tho 
national  association.  At  present  the 
State  association  is  merely  affiliated 
with  the  national  body.  There  was  no 
definite  decision,  it  being  left  for  final 
settlement  at  the  midsummer  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  at  Terre  Haute.  It 
was  decided,  however,  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  lo  the  national  convention, 
which  will  be  held  in  Chicago  in  May. 
’The  majority  opinion  was  in  favor  of 
the  merger. 

Discuss  Joining  National  Body 

Bret  Harte  Hawkins,  of  the  New¬ 
castle  Courier,  was  elected  president, 
and  George  G.  Myers,  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer.  No  vice-president  was  chosen. 

The  attendance  at  the  convention  was 
larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 

One  of  the  Interesting  features  of 
the  Indiana  convention  was  calling  the 
roll  of  members  of  the  Indiana  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  are  or  have  been  in  the 
military  service  of  the  country.  There 
are  nine  such  men — 8.  A.  Welnschenk, 
Marion  Chronicle;  Q.  Walter  Ratcliffe, 
Newcastle  Courier;  K.  J.  Sullivan,  Alex¬ 
andria  Times-Trlbune,  former  president 
of  the  association;  W.  M.  Kellogg, 
Bluffton  News;  lieut.  Morris  Levi, 
Evansville  Journal-News;  Lyle  Stephen¬ 
son,  Lebanon;  CSyde  K.  Harris,  Hart¬ 
ford  City  Times-Gazette ;  Lieut.  George 
G.  Myers,  Indianapolis  News;  Harry 
Lear,  Brazil  Enterprise. 

Saturday  evening  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  the  Indianapolis  News 
Newsboys’  Band  gave  a  musical  pro¬ 
gramme,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 

J.  B.  Vandaworker. 

Charles  Timothy  Jewett,  of  Terre 
Haute,  vice-president,  presided  at  the 
convention  In  the  absence  of  President 

K.  J.  Sullivan,  who  has  not  yet  been 
discharged  from  military  service;  James 
A,  Stuart,  news  editor  of  the  Indianapo¬ 


lis  Star,  extended  greetings  and  a  wel¬ 
come  from  the  newspaper  fraternity  of 
Indianapolis,  and  the  response  was  by 
Hassal  T.  Sullivan,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  staif,  who  was  ths  founder  of  the 
association.  He  also  conducted  a  “News 
Copy  Clinic,”  in  which  other  members 
participated. 

Praises  Journalism  Courses 

Prof.  J.  W.  Piercy,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  of  Indian.a  Uni¬ 
versity,  delivered  an  address  and  said 
that  a  man  who  has  taken  the  university 
course  in  journalism  was  much  better 
equipped  for  newspaper  work  than  one 
who  hod  not  had  the  benefit  of  such 
education. 

Thomas  R.  Johnston,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  E'ort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette, 
but  now  connected  with  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  on  the  preparation  of 
"Food  Pi-oduction  Copy,”  which  has 
been  supplied  in  large  quantities  to  all 
of  the  newsp.apers  of  the  country.  James 
A.  Stuart,  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  and 
Lot  Lee,  telegraph  editor  of  the  India¬ 
napolis  News,  also  spoke. 

Pennsylvanians  Vote 
to  Join  the  National 
City  Editors  Association 

Pennsylvania  city  editors  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Ohio  City  Editors’  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  at  Cleveland  last  Satui’- 
day  and  Sunday  decided  unanimously 
to  merge  with  the  National  Association 
of  City  Editors,  following  .similar  action 
by  the  Ohio  editors. 

The  decision  was  made  at  the  Hotel 
Cleveland,  but  was  later  approved  In 
one  of  the  briefest  special  meetings  on 
record — the  session  lasted  exactly  one 
minute — in  the  club  car  of  a  Cleveland- 
Pittsburgh  express  Just  after  it  went 
over  the  State  line  into  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  J.  Arthur 
Reid,  secretary,  had  to  leave  the  train 
at  Beaver  Falls,  where  he  is  employed 
as  city  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Because  it  was  not  planned  to  hold 
any  such  meeting,  President  Kroh  de¬ 
clared  that  he  will  advise  all  members 
and  ask  their  approval  before  making 
the  action  positive.  He  is  certain  that 
they  will  approve,  he  said. 

Clare  Berger,  editor  of  the  Warren 
(Pa.)  Mirror,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association.  All  of  the  Pennsylvanians 
returned  highly  pleased  with  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Ohio  Association. 


MADE  LIBERTY  LOAN  SPACE  HEAD 


Robert  E.  Powell  Will  Direct  Work  in 
Second  District 

Robert  E.  Powell  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  rpace  division  for  the  Fifth 
IJ'berty  Loan  in  the  Second  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Disti-lct,  succeeding  Lome  Cor- 
saut.  The  1919  War  Savings  Stamps 
publicity  work  has  been  consolidated 
with  that  cf  the  Liberty  I»an  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Powell  has  been  prominent  in 
New  York  newspaper  work,  where  at 
different  times  he  has  directed  tho  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  the  World, 
Times  and  Sun,  while  his  work  as  a 
consulting  circulation  manager  has 
brought  him  into  wider  touch  with 
American  newspapers.  Recently  Mr. 
Powell  has  devoted  his  time  to  estab¬ 
lishing  a  'i.3t  of  industrial  publications. 


H.  W.  Patton  has  retired  as  publisher 
of  the  Hoqulam  (Wash.)  Dally  Wash- 
ingrtonian.  C.  D.  MoC^lure,  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him. 
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fOQ  Urw- top 


Tnc  NCW/PAPCR  ROUTE  TO  rLORIDA 


IHi 


Florida  is  the  favorite  haunt  of  the 
motion  picture  companies,  for 
here  is  not  only  sunshine  but 
locations  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  kind.  The  tourist  takes 
delight  in  watching  the  pictures 
being  made. 


The  golfer  in  Florida  may 
have  the  brilliant  green 
sea  as  a  water  hazard  and 
clumps  of  palms  as  a  club¬ 
house.  And  best  of  all — 
the  sun  is  always  shining. 


KSijl 
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Well,  the  rugged  personal  tug  of  the  home  town 
paper.  I’ll  argue  with  a  magazine  man  until  Hades 
freezes  over  on  this  one,  simple  problem.  Take  me 
•  .  .  always  on  the  move  .  .  .  always  travel¬ 
ling.  I’m  an  inveterate  magazine  reader,  too.  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  Is  so  much  a  part  of 


manufacturers  of  his  own  land. 

•‘BUT  .  .  .'  If  I’m  out  in  Chicago  or  in  New 
York  ...  or  wherever  It  may  be,  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  my  little  paper  from  home.  God 


UTiijpjisiri 


^nODIDA. 


The  roads  in  Florida  are 
ideal  for  the  motorist. 
They  say  you  give  the  car 
a  push  and  no  gasolene  is 
needed.  And  the  scenery 
of  course  is  beautiful. 


almost  anything  in  life,  It  seems  to  me  I  would  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  volume  of  business  was  limited 
ONLY  by  the  amount  of  advertising  I  put  out.  Of 
course,  the  magazine  men  have  elaborate  and  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  .  .  .  and  figures  ...  to 
substantiate  THEIR  claims  that  national  advertis¬ 
ing  can  only  be  conducted  economically  In  THEIR 
mediums,  but  I  have  my  own  opinions  Just  the  same. 
There  is  ONE  great  equation  that  they  can't  pos¬ 
sibly  explain  away." 

"And  that  is  .  .  ." 


Both  the  East  and  the  West  Coast  of  Our  Sunshine  State  Are  Learn  ing  to  Tell  Their  Vacation  Story  in  Newspapers  Far  Away  from  Alliga¬ 
tors  and  Orange  Blossoms.  Every  Town  That’s  Added  Means  Another  Budget  of  Money-Spending  Tourists.  By  W.  Livingston  Larned. 


Using  That  Pull 

We  are  convinced  that  It  will  pay  us  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  newspapers  In  various  parts  of  ths 
country  and  to  make  these  appeals  more  or  less 
personal.  Inve.stigation,  for  example,  In  your 
State  brings  out  the  point  that  your  winters  are 


The  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  R.  &  L.  Ex¬ 
tension  happened  to  be  riding  in  the  day  coach  to 
Martindale  the  day  that  the  News-Courier  Ad- 
Man  was  making  the  trip.  They  were  old  frlenda 
but  Clayton,  of  the  R.  &  L.,  had  been  away  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  they  had  not  seen  much  of 
him  at  the  newspaper  office. 

“We  feel  rather  elated  over  something  that  has 
happened  this  week,’’  said  the  Ad-Man.  "A  little 
island  community  down  the  west  coast  of  Florida 
has  honored  us  with  a  month’s  contract  .  .  .  and 
it's  rather  late  in  the  season  for  Southern  vacation 
and  tourist  campaigns.  A  two-column  illustrated 
insertion  three  times  a  week.  I  admire  their  pro¬ 
gressiveness.’’ 

“A  natural  development,"  said  Clayton;  "the 
wonder  of  it  is  that  there  has  not  been  MORE  of 
it,  a  long,  long  while  ago.  If  I  wanted  to  sell  knock¬ 
down  garages  or  cream  separators  or  ...  or 


bless  it!  I’m  hungry  In  my  heart  and  my  soul  for 
those  four  homely  pages. 

“I’ll  sneak  off  to  a  quiet  corner  in  the  smoking 
room,  light  a  good  cigar,  and  settle  back  for  a 
REAL  read.  Sentiment  ties  me  to  it.  I  am  tied  to 
that  home  new.spaper  by  a  bond  of  Infinitely  fine 
friendship.  It  has  a  personality  ...  an  in¬ 
timacy  .  .  .  that  no  great  metropolitan  daily  can 
hope  to  match.  For  the  little  home  paper  holds  a 
dally  record  of  me  and  mine.  The  names  are  all 
familiar.  The  type  has  dug  its  way  into  my  sen¬ 
sibilities.  I  feel  a  friendly  glow  as  I  read  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Green  Grocer  and  the  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company  .  .  .  and  such  like. 

“I  READ  THAT  PAPER  THROUGH  FROM 
first  to  last.  Nothing  escapes  me. 

“What  is  MORE,  I  believe  in  it,  trust  it,  take  its 
advice.  I  am  never  without  a  friend  in  a  big  city 
when  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  my  home  town  paper. 
The  thing  can  b<i  scientifically  analyzed.  You,  in 
the  newspaper  business,  understand  what  I  mean. 
And  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  understand  why  you 
do  not  exploit  it  .  .  .  talk  about  it  .  .  .  ad¬ 
vance  that  practical  theory  when  you  go  after  na¬ 
tional  accounts." 

“It’s  a  difficult  thing  to  tell  in  type,”  said  the  Ad- 
Man ;  “something  you  FEEL  rather  than  something 
tangible.  If  a  man  has  not  lived  in  a  small  town 
he  doesn’t  get  you.  The  letter  that  accompanied 
the  Florida  campaign  was  along  those  lines.  I  thought 
it  summed  up  the  case  very  sensibly.  I’ll  read  it 
to  you  .  .  .  keep  a  carbon  in  my  pocket: 


FOREWORD 

These  stories  and  illustrations,  pre¬ 
pared  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
appearing  for  the  first  time,  are  for 
practical  application.  They  are  not  mere 
theory  .  .  .  they  can  be  applied  to  the 
daily  needs  of  the  merchandiser.  The 
News-Courier  is,  of  course,  a  suppositi¬ 
tious  small  town  newspaper  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  logical  means  of  giving  a 
human  touch  to  the  stories.  All  designs 
are  original  and  drawn  for  actual  use.  It 
is  necessary,  because  of  lack  of  room,  to 
reproduce  them  in  very  small  size.  They 
are  intended  for  two,  three  and  four  col¬ 
umn  widths  and  the  originals  are  many 
times  larger  than  here  presented.  Ap¬ 
plication  for  territorial  newspaper  rights 
for  the  drawings,  plates  or  electrotypes 
should  be  made  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Their  attractiveness  is,  of  course, 
increased  by  the  two  and  three  column 
measure  reproduction. 

me  that  if  it’s  late  in  landing  I  worry  myself  into 
a  headache.  I  go  so  far  as  to  read  magazine  adver¬ 
tising.  It’s  a  duty  a  man  owes  himself  and  the 
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long  and  exceedingly  severe.  It  is  a  farming  area 
and  the  large  majority  of  these  farms  sro  paying 
handsomely.  There  are  many  people,  therefore, 
who  could  AFFORD  to  take  this  trip  and  who, 
becau.se  of  the  increasingly  severe  weather,  have 
a  definite  reason  to  take  such  a  trip.  We  And  that 
your  town  is  a  shopping  centre  for  a  wide  area 
and  that  on  an  average  one  thousand  auto¬ 
mobiles  from  adjacent  sections  come  in  each 
twenty-four  hours.  The  circulation  of  the  News- 
Courier  is  not  confined  to  the  Immediate  vicinity. 
Therefore  we  have  decided  to  tell  our  story  of 


The  best  “bait”  for  tbc 
average  tourist  is  the  lure 
of  fishing  and  Florida 
waters  are,  famed  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties.  The 
tarpon  is  king  of  them 
alL 


wonderful  climate,  tarpon  fishing,  fruit  and 
flowers,  etc.,  to  this  certain  definite  audience. 

It  is,  frankly,  in  the  shape  of  an  experiment,  but 
we  are  optimistic.  You  will  note,  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  copy  and  illustrations,  that  we  are 
getting  down  to  earth.  We  will  talk  health  and 
the  necessity  of  getting  away  for  a  change. 
Winter  is  the  logical  time  for  such  tours.  It  is 
cold  and  dangerously  disagreeable  at  this  season. 
During  the  summer  months,  with  so  many  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  operation,  the  average  family  can 
take  week-end  vacations  over  a  protracted 
period.  We  believe  we  can  convince  enough 
people  who  are  readers  of  your  newspaper  that 
our  smiling  i.sland  is  ideal  for  a  tour  to  Justify 
the  expenditure. 

“That  fellow  knows  his  business,”  nodded  the 
General  Passenger  Agent;  “he  would  make  a  good 
railroad  man.  He  can't  say  too  much  about  Florida, 
either.  I  have  just  come  from  a  Jaunt  down  there 
and  I  KNOW.  And  I  see  his  game,  too.  Dame<i 
clever  idea.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  YOU 
and  YOUR  paper  had  collected  all  those  data  and 
sen  them  to  HIM  as  an  argument  for  business.  Oh, 
you  newspaper  fellows  make  me  sore  with  your 
everlasting  inaction.  You  have  SO  MUCH  to  sell 
and  so  FEW  developed  means  of  selling  it!  In 
another  five  years,  it’s  my  prediction  that  news¬ 
papers  will  carry  all  the  advertising  they  can  stag¬ 
ger  along  under,  of  the  national .  variety,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  advertisers  themselves 
will  force  it  on  you.” 

“Complimentary  to-day.* 

Should  Have  Hionght  Before 
“I'm  honest,  that’s  all.  Do  you  recall  that  I  had 
to  come  to  YOU  In  the  matter  of  our  last  suntuner’s 
schedule  to  Haven  Beach.  It  was  necessary  for  ME 
to  think  of  a  series  of  drawings  showing  the  swings, 
bathing,  hotels,  and  Little  Coney  Island,  have  them 
made,  write  the  text,  and  dump  the  campaigTi  into 
your  lap.  I  contend  that  YOU  should  have  thought 
of  it  first  .  .  .  two  or  three  summers  ago,  and 
made  us  see  the  common-sense  of  running  it  In 
fact,  you  did  us  a  business  Injustice  by  NOT  think¬ 


ing  of  it  long  ago.  Be  creative.  I  guess  you  chaps 
think  your  responsibility  has  ceased  when  you  get 
a  tired  old  grocer  who  travels  on  a  margin  of  profit 
so  narrow  that  he  has  to  use  a  balancing  pole,  to 
use  two-column  five-inch  space  three  times  a  week. 
You  have  the  entire  map  to  work  on.  Why  keep 
your  horizon  of  advertising  just  a  few  feet  beyond 
the  county  line?’’ 

“I  guess  you  haven’t  been  watching  us  for  the 
pa-st  six  months,"  protested  the  Ad-Man.  “We  are 
not  as  much  asleep  as  you  seem  to  think.  But  when 
it  comes  to  national  accounts,  the  sledding  is  hard 
and  the  runners  rusty.  Write  direct  ...  as  I 
have  done  ...  to  the  advertiser.  He  refers  us 
to  the  advertising  agent  .  .  .  and  the  agent 

doesn’t  answer  at  all.  If  he  does  answer,  he  simply 
states,  in  a  formal  way,  that  the  campaign  has  all 
been  planned  .  .  .  that  no  more  papers  can  be 
added  to  the  list  or  that  the  monthly  and  weekly 
magazine  schedule  covers  the  same  identical  ground 
at  a  very  much  cheaper  rate.  We  have  been  all 
through  it  .  .  .  over  it  .  .  .  and  under  it.” 

Quickest  Way  to  Cash 

“Nevertheless  it’s  coming  .  .  .  this  recognition 
of  territorial  advertising  in  country  newspapers.  It’s 
the  quickest  way  on  earth  to  cash  in  on  an  invest¬ 
ment.  I’m  not  an  advertising  man,  but  I  brush  up 
against  men  who  know  the  game.  Just  the  other 
even^ig  I  met  a  gentleman  at  the  Roanoke  Hotel 


To 


t  tell  of  the  innumerable 
balmy  days  and  the  contin¬ 
uous  marvel  of  tropic  streams 
that  are  hedged  in  by  flowers 
and  romance. 


.  .  .  he  was  sales  manager  for  a  soap  concern. 

They  were  just  putting  a  new  washing  soap  chip 
on  the  market.  He  had  gone  down  to  a  half-portion 
Southern  town  with  an  advertising  campaign  di¬ 
rected  to  a  public  accustomed  to  hard  water  and 
soap  that  curdled  the  minute  it  hit  moisture.  The 
drive  lasted  for  two  weeks.  They  used  large  space 
in  all  the  papers  in  town  and  attended  to  distribu¬ 
tion.  Demonstrations  were  conducted  at  the  same 
time  in  the  important  groceries.  When  he  left  that 
teriltory  was  solid  on  soap  chips  as  the  sensible 
soap  form  for  washing  .  .  .  even  fine  fabrics. 

Left  a  Personal  Impression 

“Not  only  that,  he  could  aense  the  sales  would 
stay  put.  And  to  make  sure,  he  left  a  schedule  of 
small  one-column  insertiona  An  impression  of  soap 
and  its  ways  was  left  that  simply  could  NOT  be 
forgotten.  The  town  had  received  its  dose  in  a 
PERSONAL,  rememberable  way.  I  believe  your 
Florida  tarpon  Island  man  will  make  a  handsome 
showing.” 

“That’s  our  opinion,  too.  And  since  you,  a  rail¬ 
road  man,  have  been  so  frank,  why  is  it  that  the 
great  vacation-land  railroad  systems  do  not  see  the 
justice  of  the  argument  and  get  out  the  very  cam¬ 


paigns  mentioned?  Wouldn’t  it  pay  the  Florida 
Ka.st  Coast  Railway  Company  to  produce  attrac¬ 
tive  illustrated  ads  for  papers  in  this  territory  .  .  . 
in  many  States?  Yet  they  confine  their  advertising 
to  New  York,  Chicago,  and  those  fat,  cornfed  met¬ 
ropolitan  citie.s.” 

“Have  you  forgotten  that  the  Government  is  still 
running  the  railways?  Just  before  the  war-thing 
blew  up  and  scattered  pieces  of  Bolshevik!  every¬ 
where — it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  no  Florida 
advertising  at  all.  The  east  coast  hotels  system, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  railway  sy.stem,  had  to  come 
out  with  a  shrewdi  campaign  of  their  own  ...  or, 
at  least,  they  had  It  doped  out  that  way.  Poor 
Florida  was  threatened  with  tourist  eclipse  as  far 
as  advertising  was  concerned.  Now  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  only  allows  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  east  coast,  but  encourages  it.  But  a 
.strange  change  has  taken  place.  The  east  coast  will 
not  have  the  rich  pickings  all  alone,  for  in  the 
grand  shake-up  arrangements  were  perfected  for 
direct  through  cars  on  the  we.st  coast  as  well.  Tampa 
and  St.  Petersburg  and  those  attractive  west  costsl, 
gulf  tourist  towns  are  blossoming  like  a  rose  garden. 
And  they  have  SOME  arguments  to  offer. 

The  Time  Will  Come 

“One  St.  Petersburg  paper  has  a  standing  often  <^3 
give  its  entire  issue  away  free  any  day  ’that  it 
rains!  Think  of  it!  Some  climate.  But  since  you 
a.sk  me,  I  think  the  time  WILL  come  when,  just 
as  your  island  resort  advertises  in  a  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  territory,  so  will  the  big  coast  winter 
places  be  similarly  exploited.  Say  what  you  will, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  tourists  are  people  from 
little  towns.  I  saw  them  down  there  in  droves  .  .  . 
men  and  women  past  forty,  many  of  them  farmers, 
sick  and  disgusted  with  snow,  pneumonia  and  the 
influenza.  They  had  been  weaned  away  from  ft 
while  the  fields  were  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  were 
having  the  time  of  their  lives  under  the  cocoanut 
palms. 

“Those  are  the  people!  The  sources  have  scarcely 
been  tapped.  No  direct  appeal  has  hit  them  between 
the  eyes.  If  people  in  these  small  wintry  places 
once  get  the  habit  of  going  South  they  go  EVERY 


There  are  the  most  famous  beaches  in  the 
world  to  exploit  and  one  long  never-ending 
span  of  singing  birds  and  budding  flowers. 
You  can’t  exaggerate  Florida. 


year.  And  what  a  transformation!  I  saw  them 
throwing  quoits  in  the  parks,  and  wandering  along, 
aged  husbands  and  wives,  hand  in  hand,  sweet¬ 
hearts  again,  off  on  a  last  wonderful  honeymoon. 

Must  Be  Taught  How 

“There’s  the  big  point  .  .  .  the  untapped  re¬ 
sources  of  travel.  It’s  the  same  old  market  that 
(Continued  on  Page  34.) 
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HO  W  ADVERTISING  DIVISION  WORKED 
TO  TREMENDOUS  ACHIEVEMENT 

Swift  Pace  and  Thorough  Operation  Shown  By  a  Participant’s 
Vivid  Description  of  a  Typical  Day  in  the  Offices 
in  the  Metropolitan  Tower 

By  Harolii  a.  Lebaik, 

Treasurer  of  Gherman  St  Bryan,  Inc. 

The  official  report  of  the  Division  of  Adverti.slng  is  so  comprehenslvci  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  give  any  additional  information  regarding  this  now 
defunct  organization.  However,  Editor  &  Pubdishhsi  h.as  requested  one  of 
the  humble  members  of  that  former  body  to  give  a  few  random  pictures  of  Its 
proceedings  during  its  meteoric  career.  To  forestall  any  physical  attempts  oq 
the  writer,  I  hereby  apologize  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  division  who  may 
feel  maligned  when  they  read  this  article. 

Outlines  Typical  Day  s  Performance 


The  easiest  way  to  paint  this  picture 
is  to  outline  a  typical  day’s  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  a  Tuesday  morning,  the 
middle  of  August.  George  Collins,  who 
looks  after  the  mechanical  details,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ordering  of  plates,  setting 
up  of  advertisements  and  the  forward¬ 
ing  of  complete  plates  to  publications,  is 
at  his  desk  writing  out  orders.  Tlie 
clock  strikes  8:30.  Contrary  to  the 
working  hours  u.sually  credited  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  offices,  the  Division  of  Adver¬ 
tising  starts  with  daybreak  and,  in 
emergencies,  works  almost  through  the 
night. 

Missed  Only  Four  Insertions 

Mi.ss  Fisher,  telephone  operator,  is 
calling  ten  or  fifteen  printers  and  ask¬ 
ing  them  for  delayed  proofs.  While 
realizing  that  the  printer  being  spoken 
to  was  doing  the  job  free  of  charge, 
we  nevertheless  had  to  reach  the  call¬ 
ing-down  stage  occasionally  becau.se  so 
much  of  our  work  was  “la.st-minute 
rush.” 

I  believe  we  accomplished  our  pur- 
po.se  of  obtaining  all  the  pieces  of  work 
on  time  without  any  lasting  friction, 
and  With  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  all 
the  contributing  factors  that  their  work 
was  fully  appreciated.  During  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  advertising 
space  in  ten  month.s’  time,  we  did  not 
miss  more  than  three  or  four  insertions. 
Of  these,  two  or  three  were  met  at  the 
last  minute  with  substitute  copy  and 
the  other  was  due  to  a  delay  in  the 
mail. 

Clarence  A.  Hope,  secretary  of  the 
division,  is  wading  through  a  tremen¬ 
dous  mail.  There  being  about  twenty- 
one  divisions,  Mr.  Hope  read,  answered, 
attended  to  or  forwarded  correspon¬ 
dence  from  all  sorts  of  people  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  many  in  no  possible 
way  relating  to  advertising.  I  believe 
all  correspondence  and  que.stlons  were 
answered,  or  the  person  was  put  in 
contact  with  the  proper  dlvi.slon  tc 
answer. 

Hope  Is  Calm 

Some  of  the  strange  roque.sts 
caused  many  a  smile.  A  ’phone  call 
from  a  stray  soldier  asking  where  he 
could  get  six  months’  back  pay;  a  re¬ 
quest  to  recommend  a  boarding  school 
for  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  the  greater 
city;  a  request  as  to  what  would  be  the 
best  show  to  see  that  night,  are  typical 
of  .some. 

Now  wander  to  Ihe  inner  room, 
where  L.  B.  Jones  will  be  found  on 
such  mornings  as  his  train  from  Roch¬ 
ester  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
hours  late,  wading,  with  his  famous 
blue  pencil,  through  copy  on  the  War 
Savings  Stamp  campaign  from  three 
far-famed  advertising  agencies.  Repos¬ 
ing  on  his  desk  are  the  drawings  and 
copy  for  a  campaign  to  exterminate 


rats  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
reque.st  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  a  couple  of  other  well-known 
adverti.sing  agency  organizations. 


Haroi.d  a.  Lebair 


At  an  adjacent  desk  is  O.  C.  H?irn, 
who.se  particular  assignment  was  to  de¬ 
termine  on  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
campaigns  for  Government  departments. 
This  particular  morning  Mr.  Harn  is  in 
conference  with  a  member  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  organization,  who  is.  planning  to 
obtain  nation-wide  publicity  for  the 
activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  war 
plants  and  their  work  in  improving  con¬ 
ditions  and  helping  the  workers  in 
mushroom-growth  towns  which  have 
.sprung  up  adjacent  to  .shipyards,  muni¬ 
tion  plants,  etc. 

Shortly  our  chairman,  William  H. 
John.s,  calls  a  meeting  in  our  directors’ 
room.  Advertising  men  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  having  as  many  views  as  there 
are  advertising  men.  I  think  that 
Chairman  Johns,  among  the  many  other 
Important  contributions  which  he  made 
to  Government  advertising,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  fact  that  every 
move  that  was  made  bv  the  divl.slon  was 
done  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  entire  directorate. 

Appreciation  From  Mr.  Hurley 

At  this  particular  morning’s  meeting 
a  letter  of  appreciation  is  read  from 
Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board 
for  assistance  and  successful  results  of 
a  campaign  conducted  early  in  the  year 
by  the  Division  of  Advertising.  A  re¬ 
quest  is  received  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  a  conference  at  which 
they  will  outline  their  plans  for  the 
Christmas  Universal  Roll-Call.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  things  the  Government 
ought  to  do  are  read  from  three  or  four 


prominent  advertising  men.  Certain 
matters  In  connection  with  one  of  the 
campaigns  for  the  War  Department  arc 
<lisposed  of  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  the 
chairman  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive,  is 
announced. 

At  this  point  Herbert  S.  Houston 
breezes  in  and  introduces  Dr.  Mott  and 
his  a.ssocl.ates  to  the  re.st  of  us.  During 
all  of  the  many  meetings  which  were 
held  by  the  divi.sion  during  the  pa.st,  I 
do  not  recall  a  single  instance  when  we 
have  met  any  one  from  official  Wash¬ 
ington  or  from  any  part  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  that  Mr.  Hou.ston  has  not  either 
known  personally  or  been  intimate  with 
in  two  or  three  minutes  through  mutual 
acquaintances. 

Dr.  Mott  and  two  or  three  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  outline  plana  of  the  United  War 
Work  Drive,  telling  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  its  kindred  organizations  have  done 
and  what  they  are  planning  to  do.  Dr. 
Mott  asks  what  as.si.stance  he  may  ex¬ 
pect  on  this  campaign  which  they  plan 
to  conduct  in  (Jetober.  Upon  consul¬ 
tation  with  our  statistician,  Mrs.  H. 
Meyer.s,  the  writer  was  able  to  assure 
Dr.  Mott  that  he  will  he  given  space 
in  over  1,000  publications,  worth  well 
over  $160,000.  The  facts  regarding  the 
campaign  are  fully  pre.sented,  and  the 
meeting  is  rdjourned. 

Copy  Men  in  Conference 

That  afternoon  finds  .several  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  copy  men  in  conference  with 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Harn  di.scus.sing  the 
copy,  the  basic  ideas  and  the  general 
plan  of  the  campaign,  while  Mr.  Hope 
informs  our  brother-committee,  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Pictorial  Publicity,  in  charge 
of  Charles  Dana  Gib.son,  as  to  our  needs 
in  the  way  of  art  for  this  campaign. 
We  al.so  ha.stily  communicate  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Cussack  by  wire  and  get  the 
benefit  of  his  judgment  as  to  the  type 
of  po.ster  and  paint-work  which  will  co¬ 
ordinate  best  on  this  United  War  Work 
drive. 

Meanwhile  C.  J.  Potter,  chairman  of 
our  cooperating  window  display  com¬ 
mittee,  al.so  calls  a  meeting  in  one  of 
our  rooms  and  plans  an  attractive  series 
of  window  display  to  fit  in  with  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon*  proofs  have  been  set  up  for  a 
complete  publicity  folder  containing  a 
.series  of  newspaper  ads,  .slogan.s,  read¬ 
ing  notices,  etc.,  on  the  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  Enrollment,  and  members  of  the 
divi.sion  and  the  agency  heads  co¬ 
operating  are  bu.sy  in  the  printing  shop 
correcting  proofs,  writing  additional 
pieces  of  copy  to  fill  space,  etc.  This 
lasts  through  until  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  midnight,  when  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  division  rushes  to  the  train 
and  takes  a  complete  set  of  proofs  to 
General  Crowder  within  four  days  after 
General  Crowder  requested  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  division. 

Worked  Under  Pressure 

Exceeding  our  day’s  programme  a 
little  bit,  it  may  be  Intere.sting  to  note 
that  within  one  week  20,000,000  copies 
of  this  Selective  Service  material.  In¬ 
cluding  a  complete  agricultural  paper 
campaign,  complete  trade  paper  cam¬ 
paign  and  a  newspaper  campaigm,  street 
card,  and  outdoor  campaign,  as  well  as 
direct  mailing  work,  appeared  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  the  material  go¬ 
ing  out  even  before  Congress  passed  the 
bill  or  the  President  Issued  his  proclama¬ 
tion  determining  the  date.  This  latter 
explains  why  we  often  had  to  request 
material  in  a  “rush.” 

This  hasty  .sketch  may  give  a  .slight 
idea  of  the  tremendous  pressure  under 


which  the  Division  of  .\dvfrtising  la- 
t)ored.  In  the  ten  or  eleven  months  of 
its  activity  it  received  donations  of  space 
from  practically  every  publication  in  the 
United  States.  It  prepared  and  handled 
campaigns  for  almost  all  departments 
of  the  Government,  overcoming  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  prejudice  again.st 
adverti.sing  in  certain  departments. 

When  it  is  realized  that  nearly 
$2,000,000  worth  of  space  was  filled,  that 
complete  records  were  kept,  letters  of 
appreciation  in.stead  of  funds  sent  in  all 
in.stances  for  .space  or  a.ssistance  re¬ 
ceived.  and  a  thousand  and  one  details 
handled  which  arise  in  the  large  adver¬ 
ti.sing  agencies  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  country,  and  that  this  was 
all  done  with  an  active  working  force  of 
eight  person.s,  plus  our  directorate,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  advertising  can  feel  that  the 
divi.sion  properly  functioned  in  its  par¬ 
ticular  share  in  the  war. 

News  Writers  Ask  Court 
to  Fix  Wages 

Employees  of  Sixteen  Publications  in 
New  South  Wales  Will  Have  Peti¬ 
tion  Passed  On  This  Month 


Proposals  of  editors  and  news  gather¬ 
ers  and  writers  on  sixteen  trade  and 
religious  publications  In  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  for  a  minimum  scale 
of  wages,  a  day  and  a  half  off  each 
week,  and  an  annual  vacation  of  three 
weeks  on  full  pay,  and  the  payment 
of  wages  during  Illness  will  be  passed 
upon  this  month  by  the  State  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Court  there. 

The  minimum  weekly  pay  a.sked  for 
editors  is  $60;  for  sub-editors,  $40;  for 
"senior  journalists,  $35,  and  for  “junior 
journalists,”  $20.  For  "cadets,”  by 
which  term  is  understood  persons  who 
arc  in  training  for  new.spaper  work  but 
who  have  not  had  three  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  there  is  asked  $7.50  during  the 
fir.st  year,  $10  during  the  second,  and 
$12.50  during  the  third  year. 

The  working  week  of  all  "journalists” 
should  not  exceed  forty-four  hours,  say 
the  petitioners,  and  a  time  book  should 
be  kept  in  each  office,  each  journalist 
to  "sign  on  and  oft”  in  the  book  each 
day. 

All  the  workers  con.sidered  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreemest  would  by  its  ap¬ 
proval  have  a  whole  day  oft  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  and  if  HI, 
after  employment  of  six  months,  would 
receive  full  pay  during  the  first  four 
weeks  of  enforced  absence,  half  pay 
during  the  next  four  weeks,  and  quar¬ 
ter  pay  during  the  four  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing. 


Memorial  to  Col.  John  Hicks 
The  Oshkosh  (Wls.)  Northwe.stern 
has  Issued  a  .souvenir  booklet,  hand- 
.somely  illustrated,  under  the  title,  "Pub¬ 
lic  Monuments,  Parks  and  Art  Works  of 
the  City  of  Oshkosh.”  The  publication 
is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Col.  John 
Hick.s,  owner  and  editor  of  the  North¬ 
we.stern.  Colonel  Hick.s  presented  to 
the  city  a  majority  of  the  monuments 
and  art  works  for  which  it  is  famed 
among  Mid-Western  municipalities. 


Dined  by  Governor  Goodrich 
Governor  Goodrich  of  Indiana  enter¬ 
tained  twenty-four  Indianapolis  news¬ 
paper  men  at  a  venl.son  and  wild  duck 
dinner  the  night  before  the  opening  of 
the  Deglslature.  Ellis  Searles,  editor  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers’  Journal,  was 
toastmaster,  and  there  were  several 
speeches  of  the  gridiron  brand. 
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TRADE  COMMISSION  ESTABLISHES 
STANDARDS  IN  ADVERTISING 


Puts  Ban  on  Unfair  Methods,  Its  Decisions  and  Orders 
to  "Cease  and  Desist”  Indicating  a  Code 
of  Ethics  for  Advertisers 


(SruciAL  in  Editor  &  Pi'bi.isukr.) 

Wasiunotos,  January  21. 

WITHOUT  maliiv  aforethought,  as  one  might  say, — that  is  without  set  and 
siiecifiic  i)uri>ose, — the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion  is  gradually  working  out 
a  code  of  advertising  cthiC'.  Tlii.s  code,  which  doc.s  not  go  by  that  name, 
anil  which  is  being  created  piecemeal,  a-s  it  were,  touches  all  form.s  and  classes 
of  advertising,  but  the  points  at  which  it  establishes  contact  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  are  more  numerous  than  ‘ts  application  to  any  other  variety  of  silent 
sale.smanship. 

In  ju.stice  to  the  modesty  of  the  men  who  make  up  Uncle  Sam's  “.supreme 
court  of  business”  it  shouid  be  said  that,  not  only  have  they  not  .set  out  to 
frame  a  .set  of  rules  of  conduct  for  advertising,  but  the  ethics  they  do  lay 
down  are  attained  by  the  negative  rather  than  the  po.sitive  process.  It  i.s,  in 
effect,  a  use  of  the  formula:  by  elimination  we  arrive  at  perfection.  The  Trade 
ttommi.ssion  is  gradually  indicating  what  is  warranted  and  ethical  in  news¬ 
paper  adverti.sing  practice  by  the  biickhand  play  of  .swatting  what  is  deemed 
“unfair,"  fraudulent,  deceptive  or  mi.sleading. 

Questionable  Advertising  Policies  Uncovered 


,\11  this  comes  alwut  merely  in  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
Trade  Commi.ssion.  Of  course,  the 
business  mentor  holds  no  brief  from 
Congress  to  reform  adverti.sing.  Hut  it 
is  charged  with  the  suppre.s.sion  of 
forms  of  ccn.spiracy,  unfair  competi¬ 
tion,  restraint  of  trade,  etc.,  which  are 
prohibited  by  the  Clayton  Act  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  Act.  In  tak¬ 
ing  correcti\e  mf>asuro.s  to  keep  big  and 
little  bu.siness  in  the  straight  and  nar¬ 
row  path  it  is  happening  that  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  cases  the  Trade 
Commission  is  uncovering  an  adventure 
in  advertising,  either  as  a  main  motive 
of  the  questionable  policies  or  as  a 
means  to  tlie  end.  Thus,  in  the  is.suance 
of  its  formal  “Complalnt.s”  and  “Or¬ 
ders  to  Cease  and  De.sist,”  we  find  the 
trade  IXKly  iKKlly  indicting  or  side¬ 
wiping,  in  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  ca.se.s.  indulgence  in  undue  liberties 
with  respect  to  adverti.sing. 

One  of  the  first  cases  which  .sup¬ 
plied  a  building  stone  for  this  new 
structure  cf  advertising  ethics  was  that 
instituted  some  months  ago  against  the 
Muenzen  Specialty  Company,  a  New 
York  corporation  engaged  in  -selling 
hand  and  electric  vacuum  and  .suction 
sweepers  and  cleaners.  The  quarrel  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  regulatory  body  with  this 
concern  was  that  it  advertised  to  the 
public  in  the  role  of  a  disinterested 
vacuum  cleaner  specialist  or  expert  and 
impartial  adviser  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  the  agent  for  certain  makes 
of  goods,  the  purcha.se  of  which  it  urged 
when  prospects  came  to  it  for  sup- 
IHisedly  “neutral”  advice. 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  Appealed  to  Courts 

No  doubt  the  position  of  the  Trade 
('ommission  on  this  question  will  be 
heartily  endorsed  by  many  a  newspaper 
publi.sher  who  has  inadvertently  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  classified  columns  the 
announcements  of  self-.styled  pianoforte 
experts  and  counsellors  only  to  di.scover 
later  that  these  “experts”  were  under¬ 
mining  the  trade  of  the  legitimate  piano 
merchants  of  his  community  by  covertly 
recommending  or  negotiating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  unreliable  stencil  pianoa  An¬ 
other  very  interesting  principle  that  the 
Trade  Commission  laid  down  In  the 
Muenzen  case  was  that  no  advertiser 
.shall,  in  his  copy,  rcfiect  upon  the 
financial  re.sponsibility  of  a  rival  by 
way  of  insinuating  that  persons  who 
purchase  mechanical  devices  from  the 
modest  competitor  may  have,  dilflculty 
later  In  •>btainlng  spare  parts  or  re¬ 
pair  parts. 

The  summons  of  the  Trade  Commis¬ 


sion  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  to  de.si.st 
from  certain  adverti.sing  practices  has 
not  yet  lieen  complied  with,  becau.se 
this  i.s  the  first  and  only  advertiser  who 
has  defied  the  Commis.sion  by  appeal¬ 
ing  for  relief  to  the  courts.  Other  ad- 
vertl.sers  have,  however,  bowed  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Commi.s.sion  that  they 
mu.st  not  advorti.se  goods  “at  cost”  or 
“le.ss  than  cost”  if  the  prices  made  do 
not  warrant  such  representation ;  and 
that  they  mu.st  not,  without  full  foun¬ 
dation  of  tact,  hold  out  the  impre.ssion 
that  they  enjoy  trade  advantages  through 
the  purchase  of  goods  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  cash.  Sear.s,  Roebuck-  &  Co. 
got  in  the  black  books  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  becau.so,  for  one  thing,  it  was  pre¬ 
tended  in  the  adverti.sing  copy  that  tea 
experts  were  .sent  to  Japan  to  person¬ 
ally  select  tea  for  tliis  firm  and  that 
a  similar  course  was  followed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  coffee  in  Brazil. 

Dearborn  Typewriter  Case 

In  cases  involving  the  Dearborn  Type¬ 
writer  Company  and  various  typewriter 
“exchange.s”  and  distributers  of  “re¬ 
built”  typewriters,  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
.sion  has  decreed  flatfootedly  that 
“u.sed”  or  second-hand  goods  should  not 
be  advertised  as  new,  or  by  me.ins  of 
copy  which  does  not  reveal  that  the 
goods  advertised  arc  .second-hand.  In 
other  cases  the  trade  monitor  has 
frowned  Ui>on  the  practice  of  advt  rtis- 
ing  well-known  makes  of  standard  arti¬ 
cles  at  red.iced  or  facrifice  prices  merely 
as  a  ruse  to  .secure  the  names  and  ad- 
dre.s.ses  of  pro.spective  users  of  such 
articles  with  a  view  to  inducing  them 
to  purchase  the  product  in  which  lies 
the  real  Interest  of  the  advertiser. 

The  firm  of  S.  M.  Hexter  &  Co.  might 
have  proceeded  with  the  manufacture 
of  “Sol  Satin,”  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Trade  Commission,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  Cleveland  concern 
placed  advertlscmciits  that  conveyed  the 
impression  that  its  cotton  fabric  wa-s 
compo.sed  cf  silk.  Similarly  when  Block 
&  Co.  advertised  a  chemical  prepara¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  “Mentholanum,” 
in  the  face  of  the  currency  of  the  old- 
establi.shed  trade  name  “Mentholatum,” 
the  Trade  Commission  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  sort  of  “doubles” 
in  advertising  must  be  officially  discour¬ 
aged.  Then  again  the  taking  of  liber¬ 
ties  in  advertising  with  the  use  of  the 
word  “manila”  a-s  applied  to  rope  got 
the  Fedcn'l  Rope  Comjiany  info  ti'ou- 
ble.  The  Trade  Cominis.siun  ruled  in 
that  ca.se  that  when  a  word  has,  both 
in  technical  and  popular  u.sage,  a  pre¬ 
cise  and  cxsict  meaning  that  name  mu.st 


not  be  taken  in  vain  in  the  preparation 
of  advert!. ling. 

An  indulgence  in  advertising  license 
that  has  been  on  the  increa.se  in  recent 
years  was  struck  at  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  when  if  undertook  a 
.short  time  since  to  di.scipline  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  &  Rul>ber  Company.  The 
practice  in  que.stion  is  that  cf  straining 
a  point  In  boasting  of  manufacturer’s 
“.scr\’ice.”  In  the  Goodyear  case  the 
Trade  body  came  to  the  conclusio.i  that 
the  widely  adverti.sed  “Goodyear  Serv¬ 
ice”  for  automobile  fire  users  was  fur¬ 
nished  not  ;-io  much  by  the  manufactur¬ 
er  as  by  the  .several  Iwal  dealers  who 
handle  the  good.s.  Hence  this  particu¬ 
lar  brand  of  advertisdr.g  copy  was  de¬ 
nounced  .Ts  "false  and  mi.sleading.” 

•Advertising  Values  Entitled  to  Protection 
Stealing  of  advertising  thunder  was 
addwl  to  tlie  Trailc  Commis.sion'b  li.st 
of  “Don’ts”  a  short  time  since,  when 
the  officials  of  the  Geographical  Pub¬ 
lishing  Oonijiany  of  Chicago  were  placed 
on  the  cat  pet.  The  complaint  against 
this  adv'ci-tiser  was  that  in  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  a  ’I.(il)erty  Map”  it,  instead  of 
devising  and  compo.slng  advei'tising 
matter  of  *ts  own,  boldly  borrowed  the 
copy  (ev<ui  to  typographical  arrange- 
ment.s)  of  a  competitor  who  had  been 
the  first  entrant  tn  the  field,  selling  a 
map  under  the  same  name  th.at  the 
later  arrival  appropri-nted  along  with 
the  copy.  Then  and  there  the  Trade 
body  laid  clown  the  rule  that  ''adver¬ 
ti.sing  valae.s”  created  by  the  expendi¬ 
tures  and  re.sources  of  another  mu.st 
not  be  appropriated  any  more-  th.an  any 
other  class  of  property. 

Veiled  hints  in  adverti.sing  of  suits 
for  patent  infringement  form,  of  course, 
a  time-worn  expedient  for  discouraging 
competition;  but  it  is  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  practices  that  has  just  been 
officially  denounced  by  the  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  t’l'  tra'isgres.sor  being  the 
Gartside  Iron  Ru.st  Soap  Company, 
which  the  Trade  Commis-sion  felt  was 
not  acting  in  good  faith  in  adopting 
this  advertbsing  policy.  About  the  .same 
time  that  the  Trade  body  struck  at 
this  misu.se  of  the  advertising  function 
it  placed  the  ban  on  another  form  of 
adverti.sing  dexterity,  tliat  whereby  old 
motion  picture  films  are  advertised  as 
new  or  current  productions.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  such  casjs,  but 
typical  of  t  il  of  them  isi  the  one  which 
seeks  to  prevent  old  vintage  reels  feat¬ 
uring  the  actor  William  S.  Hart  being 
foisted  upon  the  public  as  pre.sent-day 
“Artcraft”  productions  which  have 
gained  a  reputation  through  new'.spapcr 
advertising. 

Can’t  “Use”  Uncle  Sam 
One  of  the  verj'  latest  adverti.sing 
edicts  laid  down  by  the  Trade  Com¬ 
mi.ssion  is  that  to  the  effect  that  an 
advertiser  must  not  allow  himself  to 
have  an  easy  conscience  in  repre.sentlng 
that  his  product  has  been  endorsed  or 
approved  by  Uncle  Sam.  This  princi¬ 
ple,  which  is  highly  important  just  now 
when  evei-y  adverli.ser  would  fain  prove 
that  his  product  helped  win  the  war, 
was  laid  down  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Silvex 
Company.  The  concern  had  advertised 
that  Us  “Bethlehem  Aviation”  spark 
plug  had  been  "certified”  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  specialty  had 
been  men'Iy  submitted  to  a  regular 
test  that  Is  In  no  sense  to  lie  accounted 
a  governmental  testimonial  to  its  qual¬ 
ity  or  worth. 


Editor  Lost  Eye  in  Battle 
Giro  Cari.zzi,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Italian  Tribune,  wa.s 
.seriou.sly  wounded  while  fighting  with 
the  Italian  troops,  1p.sin|;  the  sight  of 
one  eye. 


SAYS  NEWSPAPERS  AID 
CAUSE  OF  "REDS” 


Attractive  Headlines,  Declares  Buffalo 
Lawyer,  Have  Tendency  to  Popularize 

Movement  by  Creating  Impression 
of  Support  by  Editors 

Ob.servant  men  cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  Bolshevism  is  making  progre.ss  In 
this  country,  despite  the  record  it  has 
made  in  Europe.  Many  appeals  arc 
made  to  newspapers  to  strive  to  check 
the  movement,  or  at  least  not  to  give  it 
incon.sideratc  aid.  Writing  on  what 
newspapers  may  do  in  this  direction, 
F.  C.  Gratwick,  a  Buffalo  lawyer,  sent 
the  following  to  the  Conference  Com- 
mitteii  on  National  Preparedness  in 
New  York: 

“A  field  in  which  you  could  also  be 
of  service,  I  think,  would  be  in  draw¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  new.spaper  edi¬ 
tors  the  desirahility  of  heading  their 
articles  on  Bolshevik!  with  suitable 
headline.s.  If  Bolshevism  exists  in  this 
country  to  any  extent,  it  is  right  that 
the  public  should  l>e  aware  of  it;  but 
meetings  of  the  unfortunate  nature  of 
that  being  conducted  in  Chicago  at 
present  should  not  be  headlined  in  a 
sensational  or  rather  inviting  way. 

“What  I  mean  is  such  headlines  as, 
‘Radicals  Receive  Cheers,’  ’Extremists 
Are  in  Control.’  Many  people  get  the 
news  from  headlines.  Furthermore, 
they  derive  an  Impre.ssion  from  the 
headlines.  I  think  the  above  have  a 
tendency  in  a  .sense  to  popularize  the 
success  of  the  extreme  element. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
papers  that  set  up  these  headlines  wish 
to  popularize.  I  think  their  choice 
would  be  the  other  way;  but  they  do 
not  appreciate  the  importance  of  word¬ 
ing.  They  take  a  sensational  point, 
emphasize  it,  and  create  an  unfortunate 
impre.ssion,  as  well  as  an  unreal  one. 
Do  you  .suppose  anything  could  be  done 
along  the  lines  of  correcting  this  by 
calling  it  to  their  attention?” 


PHOTOENGRAVERS  PROTEST 


Ask  CongreHsmen  to  Work  for  Repeal 
of  “Infamous  Postal  Zone  Law” 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Photo-Engrav- 
er.s’  Union  has  sent  to  every  member 
of  Congress  from  Rhode  Lsland  and  to 
the  Conference  Committee  the  following 
letter  regarding  the  Postal  Zone  lew: 

"At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Photo-Engravers’  Union,  held 
here  January  18,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  under  a  special  order  of  bu.uines.s 
to  communicate  with  you  and  to  urge 
you  to  give  full  attention  and  effort  to 
repeal  the  infamous  Postal  Zone  law. 

“This  disgraceful  law  is  of  great  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  printing  industries  of  the 
country  and  it  deals  a  very  hard  blow 
to  men  who  have  e.stabllshed  homes. 
How  it  i.s  that  such  Democrats  as 
Kitchin  anJ  Burleson  can  for  simply 
I>ersonal  and  Irre.sponslble  rea.son8  fos¬ 
ter  such  vicious  legi.slation  and  still 
a.sk  for  supixirt  of  honest  Democracy  Is 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

“May  w?  have  the  honor  of  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  this  letter,  for  this  is 
the  first  time  that  our  organization  has 
ever,  as  a  l)ody,  been  so  vitally  Inter- 
e.sted  as  to  the  outcome  of  a  law  affect¬ 
ing  newspaper  publishers  and  their  em¬ 
ployees,  and  we  consider  that  this  in¬ 
stance  demands  our  stronge.st  efforts.” 

The  letter  is  .signed  by  Morris  8.  Da¬ 
vidson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
James  E.  Jenkins,  President. 
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William  Philip  Simms^  Dispatches  in  the 
United  Press  Are  Featured  in  Over 
750  At  ter  noon  Newspapers 


Ten  years  tn  France  for  the 
United  Press,  four  years  of  which 
were  spent  at  the  French  and 
British  headquarters  on  the 
Western  Front,  have  given 
William  Philip  Simms,  chief  of 
staff  in  Paris,  an  intimate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  peace  that  face  the 
French  Republic.  Simms*  bril¬ 
liancy  in  description  and  incisive 
analysis  have  made  his  daily 
cables  a  feature  of  strength  in 
every  United  Press  newspaper. 
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AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  PAPERS 
AS  DILNOT  SEES  THEM 


Correspondent  of  London  Daily  Chronicle  Compares  Style  of 
Dress,  Differing  Methods  of  Handling  News,  and 
Scope  and  Distribution. 

[.Wr.  Frank  Itilnot  ia  the  correspondent  in  America  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle.  He  is  an  author  of  repute  in  England  and  has  travelled  in  many 
countries.  His  journalistic  experience  in  England  is  wide.  He  was  chosen  on 
his  journalistic  reputation  to  organize  and  edit  the  Daily  Citizen,  which,  after 
lux>  years,  had  reached  a  daily  circulation  of  two  hundred  thousand  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  dreulating  four  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Dilnot  is  orcsident  of  the  Association  of  Foreign  Correspondents  in 
the  Unilt-d  States,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
the  world. — Ed.] 

Many  Modifications  in  191 S 


Hy  Frank  Dilnot. 

The  press  of  America,  like  the  press  of 
Kurope,  underwent  developments  and 
moditications  during  1918,  and  it  is  very 
likely  some  of  the  changes  will  remain 
as  a  permanent  mark  of  the  war’s  in¬ 
fluence.  Adju.stments  as  to  supply  of 
paper  and  cost  of  labor  will,  of  course, 
be  met,  but  what  will  remain  is  first  of 
all  a  new  character  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  contents  of  America’s 
Journals  and,  secondly,  a  wider  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  developments,  possibly  a  fresh 
field  altogether,  in  the  opportunities  for 
foreign  trade  which  will  come  upon 
America  in  the  ensuing  period. 

Difficult  to  Compare 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  American 
publications  with  those  in  Europe,  even 
with  those  in  England,  which  are  the 
nearest  in  their  various  relationships, 
iKH-ause  America  has  a  genius  of  her 
own  reflected  in  her  press,  and  what  is 
an  excellent  standard  for  one  people  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  excellent  stand¬ 
ard  for  another.  Resides,  America  is  a 
continent  in  geographic  extent,  which 
introduces  a  complication  of  distribution 
and  does  much  to  eliminate  any  kind  of 
comprehensive  national  journal  such  as 
Is  common  in  the  more  concentrated 
countries. 

What  struck  me  first  when  I  arriv'd 
here  two  years  ago  was,  first  of  all,  the 
large  size  and  tremendous  volume  of 
contents  of  the  newspapers,  their  low 
cost  to  the  reader,  the  enormous  adver¬ 
tising  they  carried  and  their  compara¬ 
tively  small  circulation.  The  300,000  or 
400.000  circulation  of  the  principal  New 
York  papers  was  only  half  that  of  sev¬ 
eral  Liondon  newspapers,  and  only  a 
third  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

TaMe  for  Variegated  Pages 

Of  course  these  comparative  circula¬ 
tion  figures  are  because  in  America  each 
section  of  the  country  has  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
morning  circulation  is  within  a  radius  of 
800  miles.  That  radius  of  300  miles  in 
England,  or  in  Prance,  provides  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  population  in  great  cities  such 
as  can  only  be  found  in  old  countries. 

I  discovered  an  enormous  difference 
between  the  make-up  of  papers  in 
America  and  those  in  Europe.  The 
taste  here  is  for  the  main  news  page  to 
be  variegated,  not  only  in  contents  but 
in  form,  which  gives  to  the  sheet  a 
patchwork  appearance  to  one  from  the 
other  side.  It  is  opposed  to  the  canons 
of  directness  and  ease  of  reading  which 
have  been  rigorou.sly  followed  with  tre¬ 
mendous  success  in  British  leading  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
At  the  same  time,  the  American  meth¬ 
od  introduces  a  picturesque  differentia¬ 
tion  which,  when  once  the  taste  is  ac¬ 
quired.  is  very  attractive.  It  Just  de¬ 
pends  where  you  live. 


American  newspapers  have  been 
moulded  to  suit  the  native  require¬ 
ments  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
community.  It  is  these  native  require¬ 
ments  which  make  American  newspa¬ 
pers  fundamentally  different  from  our 


Frank  Dilnot. 


own.  Their  many  pages-  (even  in  a 
metropolitan  city  like  New  York)  are 
occupied  with  mas.ses  of  material  which 
are  strictly  local  and  which  could  never 
find  entry  advantageously  in  daily 
papers  overseas.  It  gives,  however,  a 
very  lively  interest  for  the  community 
in  which  they  are  published. 

There  is  another  thing  that  strikes 
a  foreign  observer;  namely,  that  there 
is  a  tendency  with  the  added  space 
available  to  write  news  articles  at  much 
greater  length  than  is  possible  in  the 
abbreviated  Journals  abroad.  Here  it 
seems  desirable  to  present  news  at  as 
great  a  length  and  with  as  much  de¬ 
tail  as  is  possible;  across  in  London 
large  staffs  of  sub-editors  are  systemati¬ 
cally  engaged  in  writing  down  copy; 
that  is  to  say,  extracting  the  point  and 
putting  It  in  the  fewest  possible  words 
whether  that  point  be  a  fact  or  an  opin¬ 
ion. 

The  enormous  amount  of  editorial 
matter  is  another  feature  in  .American 
papers  and  1  venture  to  think  a  most 
attractive  one.  Pungent,  illustrative 
and  presented  In  literary  form,  I  think 
the  American  editorials  undoubtedly 
lead  the  world  in  their  particular  field. 
There  is,  too,  a  wide  field  of  special 
writers  who  arc  given  opportunities 
which  do  not  exist  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  field  is  enormously  broad¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  these  men  also 

(Continued  on  Page  42.) 


To  Have  Gov.  Cox  as  Guest 
at  Ohio  Dailies’  Meeting 

Fine  Array  of  Speakers  and  Round  Table 
Discussions  Feature  Mid-Winter 
Session’s  Programme 

The  Associated  Ohio  Dallies  will  hold 
its  thirty-fourth  annual  mld-wintei 
meeting,  January  28  and  29,  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  Headquarters  will  be  in  the  Neil 
House.  A  social  session  and  banquet 
will  be  featured  Tuesday  evening  at 
which  Governor  Cox  and  Mayor  Karb 
will  be  the  honor  guests. 

iSpeakers  will  include  Jason  Rogers, 
James  Schemierhorn,  Paul  Cowles,  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Bennett,  Mre.  Zell  Hart  Dom¬ 
ing,  Daniel  J.  Ryan,  Dr.  H.  N.  CJole,  Sen¬ 
ator  Warren  G.  Harding  and  Thomas  R. 
Williams. 

The  discussion  programme  is  based 
upon  round  table  talks  on  such  subjects 
as  “t^rculation,”  led  by  E.  H.  Mack; 
“Editorials,”  by  J.  R.  Alexander;  “Ad¬ 
vertising,”  by  J.  A.  Chew;  “Newsprint,” 
by  D.  E.  Barry;  “Legal  Advertising,”  by 
L.  A.  Culbertson;  “Motion  Pictures  for 
Advertising  and  Circulation,”  by  A.  J. 
Peters:  “Court  Decisions  Affecting 

Newspapers.”  by  J.  J.  Bernstein;  “Free 
Automobile  Publicity,”  by  John  Kai-ser; 
”I>'gislative  Relations.”  by  B.  J.  Mc¬ 
Kinney;  “Proposition  to  Increase  An¬ 
nual  Dues,”  by  L.  H.  Bru.sh,  secretary. 

tiffleers  of  the  Associated  Dailies  are: 
Pre.sldent,  G.  W.  C.  Perry,  Chlllicothe 
Gazette:  flr.st  vice-president,  Fred  W. 
Bush,  Athens  Mes-senger;  second  vice- 
president,  Egbert  H.  Mack,  Sandu.sky 
Register;  secretary,  Louis  H.  Brush,  Sa¬ 
lem  New.s;  treasurer,  Frank  Harper, 
Mount  Vernon  Banner. 


APPOINT  HACKENBERG 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
OF  ERIE  DISPATCH 


Roy  Hackenberg  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch.  He  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  paper  for  the  past  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  also 
been  acting  business  manager  in  the 
absence  of  the  late  J.  J.  Parshall. 

Mr.  Hackenberg  has  had  a  very 
thorough  new.spaper  training,  having 
served  in  every  department  connected 
with  the  businc.ss  end  of  newspaper 
work.  His  former  home  was  Cfieveland, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  connected  with  the 
Plain  Dealer  for  four  years  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  later  with  the 
Cleveland  Leader  as  advertising  make¬ 
up  man  and  advertising  solicitor  for  six 
years. 

After  leaving  CHeveland  he  served  two 
years  as  advertising  manager  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Ashtabula 
Star.  When  the  Star  interests  bought 
out  the  Ashtabula  Beacon  and  combined 
both  papers  Mr.  Hackenberg  continued 
as  advertising  manager  until  transferred 
to  the  Erie  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Hackenberg’s  success  with  the 
Dispatch  has  been  quite  marked. 


Produces  Color  Photos  on  Metal 
Arthur  L.  Artesanl,  superintendent  of 
the  photo-engraving  department  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  has  perfect¬ 
ed,  after  10  years  experimenting,  a 
process  which  enables  him  to  reproduce 
a  photograph  on  metal  In  colors.  It 
will  be  known  as  the  Artesani  reproduc¬ 
tion. 


To  Advertisers  and  Agents 

At  Last  a  Satisfactory  Method 
of  Financing  Advertising 
in  Latin  America 

I 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of 
Oiminercc  has  announced  that  in  the  future  American  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies  may  obtain  local  rates  for  advertising  space  by 
arrangements  with  banks  in  various  cities  of  I.ntin  America. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  offers  freely  and  heartily  its 
facilities  to  American  advertising  agents  and  advertisers.  Since  it  has 
branches  in  every  important  business  center  in  I.atin  America,  it  is  in  a 
position  to  i>erform  a  service  that  is*especially  helpful. 

Branches  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  Latin  America: 


Biirno*  Aire*.  Arxentina 

Plttut  Once,  Boenos  Aires,  Arzentina 

Rosario,  Arxentina 

Bahia,  Braxll 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Nantos,  Brazil 

Nan  Paulo,  Brazil 

Nantiaxo  de  Chile 

Valparaiso,  Chile 


Montevideo,  Cruxuar 
Caracas,  Venezuela 
Cardenas,  Cuba 
Clenfuexos,  Cuba 
Matanzas,  Cuba 
Havana,  Cuba 
Naxua  la  (irande,  Cuba 
Nantiaxo  de  Cuba 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 


The  Method  of  Procedure 

The  advertiser  or  axent  must  first  of  all  create  a  credit  with  The  National 
City  Bank  enverinx  the  expense  of  the  transaction.  He  then  sends  the  orixinal  order 
torether  with  the  matrices,  enxravinxs.  etc.,  direct  to  the  publisher  and  at  the  same 
time  a  duplicate  of  the  order  to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

On  the  10th  of  the  month  followinx  date  of  Insertion,  the  publisher  presents 
his  bill  to  The  National  City  Bank  branch  in  he  city  in  which  the  advertiacment 
appeared.  This  bill  is  accompanied  by  voucher  copy  of  the  publication  carryinx 
the  advertisement. 

The  payment  will  be  made  in  cuiTeiicy  of  the  country,  and  a  record  of  the  rate 
of  exchanire  at  which  payment  ia  made  will  be  sent  to  the  advertiser  by  The 
National  City  Bank  of  Mew  York. 

We  iDilt  be  glad  lo  give  further  details  upon  ri  quest. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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FRANK  R  SIMONDS 

IS  REPORTING  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

FOR  A  GREATER  NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PRESS  REPRESENTATIVE 

OVER  NINETY  PAPERS 

HAVE  CLOSED  FOR  HIS  SERVICES,  INCLUDING 

THE  TIMES,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Cleveland  Leader-News 
Detroit  Journal 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Augusta  Herald 
Savannah  News 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Birmingham  News 
New  Orleans  States 
Shreveport  Times 
Memphis  News  Scimitar 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Nashville  Banner 
Louisville  Eve.  Post 
Evansville  Courier 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 
Richmond  Eve.  Journal 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Waterloo  Eve.  Courier 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Boston  Herald 
Joplin  News-Herald 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Indianapolis  News 
Portsmouth  Times 
Kansas  City  Star 
Buffalo  Courier 
Youngstown  Telegram 
Toledo  Times 


New  York  Tribune 
Lincoln  Daily  Star 
Saskatoon  Phoenix 
Toronto  Star 
Denver  News 
Greenville  News 
Davenport  Times 
Columbia  Record 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Asheville  Citizen 
Canton  Daily  News 
Akron  Times 
Springfield,  0.,  News 
Des  Moines  Capital 
Utica  Press 
Syracuse  Herald 
Wheeling  News 
Grand  Rapids  News 
South  Bend  News-Times 
London  Advertiser 
Hamilton  Spectator 
Halifax  Herald 
Baltimore  News  • 
Houston  Post 
Sioux  City  Journal 
St.  Joseph  News-Press 
Washington  Star 
Worcester  Gazette 
Hartford  Courant 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  Telegraph 
Dubuque  Times-Journal 


Rochester  Herald 
Portland  Journal 
Dayton  Journal 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Register 
Seattle  Times 
Charlotte  Observer 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Palladium 
Omaha  Daily  News 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Union 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Colorado  Springs  Telegraph 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Fargo  Forum 
Ithaca  Journal 

Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 

Lexington  Herald 

Ft.  Smith  Times-Record 

Jackson  Citizen-Patriot 

Mobile  Register 

New  Haven  Union 

Meridian  Star 

Vancouver  World 

New  Bedford  Times 

Anaconda  Standard 

Flint  Daily  Journal 

Fall  River  News 

Binghamton  Republican  Herald 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Republican 


THE  SERVICE  CONSISTS  OF  FROM  ONE  TO 
FOUR  REPORTS  EACH  WEEK  BY  CABLE  AND  A  WEEKLY  ANALYTICAL 
AND  INTERPRETATIVE  ARTICLE  OF  ABOUT  3,000  WORDS 

More  Papers  Are  Closing  Every  Day 

If  your  territory  is  still  open  your  only  chance  to  secure  it  is  by 

WIRING  US  AT  ONCE 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  120  W.  32d  St.,  New  York 
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the  writer  .grades  stories  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  appeal  to  the  Krcat- 
est  possible  percentage  of  readers.  Indi¬ 
vidual  judgment  will  differ,  since  there 
i.s  opportunity  for  endless  di.scussion  on 
what  is  the  most  important  item  a  news¬ 
paper  can  print;  but  to  .save  discu.ssion 
the  writer  has  adopted  as  a  ba.sis  for 
"importance"  the  simple  test  question; 
“I.s  it  an  item  which  all  competing  pub¬ 
lications  gave  prominence  or  (in  the 
event  it  is  a  beat)  one  which  they 
would  have  displayed  prominently?” 

The  writer’s  methods  have  been  some¬ 
what  liberal  in  respect  to  “importance” 
and  in  fact  the  desire  of  the  whole 
.sy.stem  is  to  be  as  liberal  as  po.ssible 
since  the  number  of  qualities  \ipon 
which  grading  is  ba,sed  give  ample 
opportunity  for  being  .severe. 


would  be  the  strictly  new.spaper  slang 
of  “punch.”  It  may  be  stated  that  in 
judging  the  “appeal,”  the  aim  of  the 
gra<ler  should  tj<>  the  whole  treatment  of 
th<>  item  apart  from  its  inherent  appeal 
because  of  importance.  Naturally,  a 
story  involving  the  safety  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  L’nited  States  would  have  a 
maximum  appeal,  and  therefore  inherent 
features  of  appeal  are  ignored  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  item  upon  this  basis.  Attention 
is  paid  rather  to  whether  a  humorous 
treatment  given  the  Item  has  increased 
its  po.ssible  interest,  or  whether  there 
has  been  injected  an  element  touching 
some  primary  human  motive.  A  simple 
accident  story  may  have  a  wider  appeal 
than  a  column  of  political  gossip,  yet 
the  political  go.ssip,  properly  handled, 
may  al.so  have  a  much  wider  appeal 
than  if  treated  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

Having  gone  through  the  various 
qualities  outlined  on  Form  2  in  respect 
to  the  story  itself,  a  similar  analysis  Is 
made  of  the  heading.  In  this  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  word  “punch”  is  quoted, 
as  it  seems  to  fit  more  accurately  the 
desirable  quality.  The  quality  of  “size” 
refer.s,  of  course,  to  the  judgment  dis- 
played  by  the  headwriter  in  selecting  an 
appropriate  display.  Credits  are  not 
given  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  .size  of  type 
used. 

(Conthiiird  on  Page  40.) 


OFFERS  METHOD  OF  ANALYZING 
CONTENTS  OF  NEWSPAPER 


Every  Item  Printed  Has  Its  Place  in  the  Record,  and 
the  Whole  Will  Yield  Average  of  Value 
of  Production 


By  A.  W.  Grant, 

Managing  Kditor  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Kxpress. 

THK  nee<l  for  .some  system  of  measuring  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  a  new,spai»er’s  contents  has  In^en  felt  by  most  editors  and  publishers. 
There  are  accurate  sy.stems  for  measuring  the  output  of  the  compo.sing 
room.  The  work  of  advertising  .solicitors  can  Ihj  measured  quickly.  Mo.st  pub¬ 
lishers  have  a  more  or  le.ss  elaliorate  sy.stem  for  their  circulation  department,  and 
not  a  few  have  spent  much  time  developing  co.st  systems  to  the  point  where  the 
actual  co.st  of  each  column-inch  of  space  in  every  issue  can  be  expre.ssed  In 
tigurc.s. 

Measurement  of  the  work  in  the  editorial  and  news  departments  by  a  foot 
rule  is  not  altogether  .satisfactory.  Classification  of  items  and  features  by  kind.s 
and  amount  of  space  occupied  i.s  a  little  improvement,  but  few  publishers  or  edi¬ 
tors  have  spent  much  time  on  a  .sy.stem  which  will  permit  judgment  of  the 
quality  of  their  new.spai)er’s  contents  in  mathematical  terms.  And  does  any 
newspaper  office  po.ssess  such  thing  as  a  graph  on  which,  day  by  day,  is  recorded 
the  ris<*  or  fall  of  quality  through  the  weeks,  months  and  year? 

Spurred  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Article 

This  article  is  sugge.sted  by  this  ques-  possible  for  a  story  to  have  a  maximum 
tion,  inspired  by  a  recent  valuable  con-  of  18  points  and  for  the  heading  to  have 
tribution  to  Kkitor  &  Publjsher  on  a  maximum  of  9  points.  The  two  are 
“Evaluating  a  New.spaper,”  and  by  the  divided  .so  that  separate  scores  may  be 
writer’s  somewhat  fragmentary  experi-  kept  for  the  writer  of  the  story  and 
ments  through  a  period  of  several  year.s.  the  copy-reader  who  handled  it  on 
In  th<^  article  on  “Evaluating  a  News¬ 
paper."  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  de.scril>ed  paid  attention  to  the 
variety  of  appeal  in  each  i.ssue  as  a 
gauge  to  the  quality  of  the  issue  as  a 
whole. 


Terseness  and  Accuracy 
The  reader  may  question  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  qualities  specified  on  Form  2. 
two  of  which,  “Tenseness  and  Accuracy,” 
are  famililiar  signs  jn  .several  great 
newspaper  offices;  .so  a  few  paragraphs 
of  explanation  may  be  helpful. 

I'nder  the  quality  of  “importance” 


Need  Standard  Guide 

It  is  not  the  writer’s  purpo.se  to  do 
other  than  suggest  a  .somewhat  different 
system  of  arriving  at  the  same  result, 
and  the  purjaise  of  the  .suggestion  i.s  to 
awaken  further  intere.st  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  developing  a  .science  of  news- 
pai>er  qualitative  analysis  which  may 
.serve  as  a  guide  to  all  workers  in  the 
profession. 

The  writer’s  sy.stem,  if  it  has  attained 
the  dignity  of  such  title,  is  l)a.s<d  ujion 
four  .simple  forms,  siK-cimens  of  which 
are  aptx-nded.  Each  may  lie  contained 
upon  the  space  of  a  3x5  card.  The  some¬ 
what  formidable  task  of  keeping  four 
.sets  of  card  indices  upon  each  issue 
may  be  les.sened  by  dividing  the  work 
among  different  memU^rs  of  the  .staff. 
The  foundation  of  the  sy.stem,  it  may 
readily  be  stsm.  lies  in  Form  No.  2;  and 
since  this  form  does  not  nee<l  to  be  pre¬ 
served  it  may  be  printed  on  scratch 
paper.  Any  e^litor  to  whom  the  .sys¬ 
tem  may  appr-al  will  recognize  that 
pre.servatlon  of  Form  Nos.  1,  3  and  4 
might  become  a  valuable  office  record. 

Taking  up.  then,  the  different  forms, 
and  starting  with  Form  No.  2  as  the 
liasis,  it  will  be  .seen  that  an  effort  has 
lieen  made  to  provide  a  simple  score- 
i-ard  for  each  .story  in  the  paper.  In 
practice  minor  items  may  be,  and  should 
l>e,  ignoreil,  except  for  notation,  if  it  i.s 
de.sired.  on  F'orm  No.  3  in  the  form  of 
totals. 


FOR  SALE 


I'.sed  respectively  by 


leei  iiii  spelt 
$100  in  than 
“Printers’  Ink”  f 
help  last  year. 


Also 

a  number  of 
linotypes 


Form  No.  2  a  Rsbis 
The  theory  of  Form  No.  2  is  that 
each  news  story  has  six  qualities  capa¬ 
ble  of  Ijeing  mathematically  graded,  and 
3  points  are  allowed  for  the  grading  of 
each  qu.ality.  A  quality  which  meets 
all  the  requirements  the  grader  may 
believe  de.sirable  i.s  credited  with  3 
points.  If  it  be  somewhat  lacking,  the 
grading  may  be  given  as  2,  1,  or  even 
zero,  and  the  result,  of  course,  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  total  score  on  that  particular 
story. 

Reference  to  the  form  .shows  that  it  is 


Intere.sted  per.sons  .should  commu¬ 
nicate  with 

Business  Manag^er 
Wisconsin  News 
Milwaukee 
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ZTbe  |p»ittsbuc9  !!Lea6er 

Shows  GREATER  GAINS 

In  December,  1917,  the  total  lineage  amounted 

to  one  million,  one  hundred 
forty-three  thousand,  four 
hundred  twenty  lines  (1,143,420) 

In  December,  1918,  the  total  lineage  amounted 

to  one  million,  two  hundred 
thirty-five  thousand,  three 
hundred  four  lines  (1,235,304) 

INCREASE— 91,884  Lmes,  or 
302^  Columns 

During  the  twelve  months  of  1918  the  Pittsburg 
Leader  published  13 ,287,232  lines  of  advertising 

This  again  is  the  best  evidence  to  be  offered  that  the 
Leader’s  policy  is  a  policy  appreciated  both  by  readers 
and  advertisers. 

It  also  proves  what  has  been  claimed  again  and  again, 

“PITTSBURG  IS  A  WONDERFUL  CITY’^ 

WM.  E.  MOFFETT 

Advertising  Manager 
Tlie  Pittsburg  I^eader 

A  Wonderful  Paper  in  a  Wonderful  City 
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How  One  Newspaper! 

\ 


“What  has  a  newspaper  to  do  with  literature?” 

Often  they  are  strangers,  but  sometimes  the  relationship  is  close. 

For  example,  THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST.  It  never  forgets  “to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  sound  literature.”  After  doing  that  for  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  it 
couldn’t  stop  now  if  it  wished.  It  must  reckon  with  its  readers. 

No  need  to  educate  this  constituency  to  a  zest  for  wide  and  varied  reading!  It  de¬ 
mands  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  every  development. 

THE  BOOK  SECTION,  pub- 

- ; - = - -  lished  every  week  as  a  part  of  the  Sat- 

urday  issue,  is  one  answer.  “Books 
and  Reading,”  the  only  daily  book 
J >  column,  perhaps,  in  all  America,  is 

I  Royal  J.  Davis,  literary  editor,  is 

. '  ,  in  charge  of  the  Book  Section  and  has 

'  ^  brilliant  staff  of  reviewers.  They 

throw  an  X-ray  spotlight  on  every  new 
m  worth-while  volume  and  reveal  its  es- 

A  sence.  They  write,  too,  of  the  person- 

^  alities  of  literary  men  and  women  of 

our  time. 


The  other  day  the  Book  Section 
gave  to  the  world  “Fourteen  Unpub¬ 
lished  Poems  by  Swinburne,”  a  real 
contribution  to  the  literary  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  world. 


Edward  Lucas  White,  author  of 
“El  Supremo,”  has  told  to  a  Book  Sec¬ 
tion  interviewer  how  he  gathered  his 
material.  Balmer  and  MacHarg  have 
explained  how  they  collaborated  in 
writing  detective  fiction. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST 
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REVIEW  NEWS  PRINT 
REGULATION 


Iniportanl  Topirb  Will  lie  DiM-Ubbed  at 

Annual  Meeting  of  (Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  AsHoriation  in  Montreal 
January  30-31 

The  sixth  annual  in(H*tInK  of  the 
t'unuxlian  Pulp  and  Paper  Assooiation 
will  Im‘  held  in  the  Kitz-( 'arlton  Hotel, 
Montrt-al,  January  31.  It  will  c-lo.se  In 
the  eveningr  with  a  formal  dinner,  at 
whic-h  the  priiu-lpal  »juests  of  honor  will 
Ih-  Sir  John  \Villi.son,  HriR.-den.  J.  B. 
White,  and  George  W.  Sis.sons,  jr.,  pres- 
iilent  of  the  American  Pulp  and  PajK-r 
.\.s.s<H-iation. 

The  meeting  promise.s  to  l>e  of  un- 
ii.siial  iniiKjrtance,  as  con.siderable  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  a  review  of  the 
industry’s  affairs  during  the  past  year, 
ini-luding  the  effects  had  upon  it  by 
Government  regulation  of  news  print 
l>ai>er,  and  a  discussion  as  to  how  the 
inilu.stry  can  l)est  be  made  to  serve  the 
c-ountry  during  the  rc-adjuslment  period. 

S|>eclal  con.sideration,  it  is  announced, 
will  Ije  given  to  the  industrial  side  of 
the  que.stion,  with  a  view  to  bettering 
the  conditions  of  the  mill  operatives, 
wcMslsmen  and  other  employees.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  numl»er  of 
workers  now  employed  in  Canada,  in¬ 
cluding  woodsmen,  is  between  35,000 
and  40.000.  A  general  scheme  for  im¬ 
proving  the  welfare  of  the.se  employees 
is  among  the  tentative  objec-ts  of  the 
tmsding.  R  J.  Camjdtell,  manager  of 
the  Canada  Paper  Company  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  as.so<-iation,  will  preside. 

Retrieving  Waste  Sulphite 

The  meeting  of  the  association  proper 
will  Im>  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  the 
technical  sec-tion  on  January  30,  con¬ 
tinuing  into  the  following  day.  Various 
ad<lres.ses  of  interest  to  paper-makers 
will  Is-  delivered,  including  one  by  Dr. 
V.  K.  Krieble,  of  the  Dc-|>artment  of 
chemi.stry  of  Mcflill  I'nlversity.  on 
“Canotlian  Waste  Sulphite  T.,iquor  as  a 
Pos.sible  Source  of  .Alcohol,"  .-end  an¬ 
other  by  J.  Xewell  Stephen.son  on 
"The  Placs-  of  the  Pulp  and  Pajs-r  Tn- 
dii.stry  in  the  Readjust ment  Period." 

Among  the  inlere.sting  features  of  the 
.sec-tion’s  programme  are  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  iKJwer  plants  taken  by  the 
Cnited  States  Kuel  Administration 
Board  and  a  visit  to  the  Montreal  Tec-h- 
nical  School  as  the  guests  of  Principal 
Mac-hera-s.  O.  Holland  is  chairman  of 
the  technical  .section  committee,  and  his 
asso<-iates  are  J.  N.  Stephen.son,  U.  W. 
Hovey,  and  A.  D.  Dawe. 


MEMORIALS  FOR  KILMER 


Mother  Endows  Room  in  Hospital  and 
Red  in  Institution 

.As  memorials  to  Sergeant  Joyce  Kil¬ 
mer,  formerly  a  distinguished  meml)er 
of  the  New  York  Times  staff,  and  well 
known  writer  and  poet,  who  fell  in 
France  last  summer,  his  mother,  Mr.s. 
.Annie  Milburn  Kilmer,  has  endowed  a 
private  furnished  room  in  St.  Peter’s 
General  Hospital  in  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J..  and  also  a  lied  in  the  Uhlnelander 
Schools  for  Crippled  Children  in  New 
York  city. 

She  has  ahso  endowed  a  bed  in  the 
Rhinelander  Schools  in  memory  of  Kil¬ 
mer’s  daughter.  Rose,  who  died  of  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis  just  before  her  father 
sailed  for  France. 


Pushing  advertising  maani  pushing 
business  along  towards  the  happy  days 
of  readjustment  and  greater  prosperity. 


START  JACKSON  EVENINt;  NEWS 


Outgrowth  of  Janien  Frank's  Morning 
Paper  -  Same  Managen.ent 
'rtie  Jackson  {.Mich.)  New.s,  morn¬ 
ing,  which  published  its  llrst  edition 
August  11,  .shortly  after  the  field  in 
that  city  had  been  reduced  to  one  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  will  launch  an  evening  edi¬ 
tion  on  January'  27,  to  be  kiif-wn  as  the 
Jack.son  Kvcnlng  News. 

The  two  editions  will  be  di.stinct  in 
features  and  editorials,  with  new  make¬ 
up  for  tho  entire  paper,  l^ocal  new.s, 
where  complete,  will  fie  carried  in  both 
editions.  The  full  Cniversjil  Serv'ice, 
night  report,  and  International  News 
Service,  day  refiort,  will  be  carried. 

James  Frank  continues  as  busine.ss 
manager:  H.  H.  Au.stin  as  advertising 
manager,  and  K.  Snedecor  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  both  papers. 


K.  W.  Barls-r  will  be  editor  of  Ihe 
inorning  edition  and  Harohi  Frank  of 
the  evening  iiajM-r. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  “UNCLE  REMUS” 


Interesting  Farts  Told  in  Harris's 
Riography  by  Daughter 
"The  Life  and  IjCtters  of  Joel  Chan¬ 
dler  Harris,”  a  liook  of  more  than  600 
pages,  prepared  by  Julia  Collier  Harri.s, 
daughter  of  the  famous  creator  of  Uncle 
Remus,  has  been  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  Houghton  Mifilin  Company: 

It  is  a  work  that  will  appeal  to  news- 
l>ai)(‘r  workers  in  its  interesting  account 
of  .Mr.  Harris’s  fir.st  quaint  experiences 
in  journalism,  his  years  of  labor  on  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Uncle  Remus  theme  that 
endeared  him  to  thousands. 


Ad  Club  Head  Starts  Paper 
'I'hc  Baltimore  County  Sentinel,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  the  city’s 
siibuib.s,  has  U-en  started  in  Highland- 
town  by  John  K.  Raine,  pre.sident  of  the 
Baltimore  Advertising  Club  and  also 
owner  of  the  Baltimore  County  New  Era. 


Wrote  and  Staged  Own  Show 
The  lies  Moines  (la.)  Ad  Club  staged 
a  50  minute  tabloid  min.strel  show 
at  the  Orplieum  Theatre  on  January  20. 
The  show  -.vas  written  and  produced  by 
the  ad  men  and  the  parts  were  han¬ 
dled  by  talented  members  of  the  club. 

Burned  in  Oil  Explosion 
Albert  AV.  Bitters,  editor  of  the  Roch- 
e.ster  (Ind.)  Republican,  was  recently 
severely  burned  when  a  kero.sene  burner 
exploded. 


Remarkable  6  Year 

Circulation  Record  of 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


Net  IM.  .\v. 

I{(*^istt*i’  iiiid 

•Moriiiiijf 

•  ICvMiiii}; 

Sunday 

Vcai’. 

Ti’ilmiic 

IJ(*f;islei’ 

Tribune 

Uef^ister 

1913 . 

. ...  53,503 

32,703 

20,800 

38,968 

1914 . 

....  65,283 

37,305 

27,978 

46,133 

1915 . 

....  70,388 

39,091 

31,297 

51,872 

1916 . 

....  78,797 

41,985 

36,812 

60,719 

1917 . 

....  92,164 

50,445 

41,719 

64,471 

1918 . 

..  .116,223 

66,634 

49,589 

69,689 

The  Register  is  the  only  morning  newspaper  in  Des  Moines  and  all  cen¬ 
tral  Iowa.  Both  daily  and  Sunday  it  outranks  all  other  Iowa  newspapers  in 
circulation. 

The  Tribune  is  the  most  popular  evening  newspaper  in  Des  Moines,  hav¬ 
ing  considerably  the  largest  evening  circulation  within  the  city. 

I 

Leaders  in  advertising  as  well  as  in  circulation 

In  1918  The  Evening  Tribune  carried  the  largest  volume  of  advertising 
of  any  Des  Moines  newspaper.  The  Register  was  a  close  second,  while  The 
Register  and  Tribune  combined  carried  better  than  53  per  cent,  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vertising  printed  by  the  four  Des  Moines  newspapers. 

Evening  Tribune . 5,501,076  lines 

Des  Moines  Register . 5,361,034  lines 


Register  and  Tribune . 10,862,110  lines 

As  conipared  with  the  year  1917  the  advertising  patronage  of  The  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  showed  an  increase  of  515,760  lines. 

The  Evening  Tribune  led  all  Des  Moines  newspapers  in  department 
store  advertising  for  the  year  1918  and  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year 
was  first  in  local  display  advertising. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  combination  is  all  you  need  to  completely 
cover  central  Iowa. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  New  York.  JOHN  GLASS,  Chicago. 
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DAILY  PRESS  IS  BEST  AD  MEDIUM 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

No  Continent-Wide  Circulation,  J.  W.  Sanger  Finds,  After 
Close  Survey  for  More  Than  a  Year  —  Outlines 
Plan  of  Payment  for  Americans 

Uv  J.  W.  Sancjkr. 

Trade  (’ommissioner,  United  States  Bureau  of  KoreiKn  and  I'toinestic  Uoinmeree, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IT  was  no  surprise  to  me  when  I  landed  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago  after  mort; 
than  a  year  spent  in  the  different  countries  of  South  America  to  lind  an 
intense  degree  of  interest  in  the  problems  of  our  future  export  trade,  particu¬ 
larly  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  Latin  America. 

Without  touching  at  this  moment  upon  such  fundamental  needs  as  that  of 
our  learning  to  think  internationally  and  of  the  widening  and  broadening  of  our 
mental  and  business  horizon  that  will  follow,  and  pas.sing  over  to  a  future  time 
a  discussion  of  America’s  utilizing  to  the  utmost  that  productive  capaity  that 
war  needs  have  built  up,  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  merchant  marine,  a  widen¬ 
ing  of  our  banking  facilities  and  the  training  of  men  acustomed  to  think  in 
terms  of  foreign  trade,  let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  advertising  as  a  factor  ii| 
the  building  of  foreign  trade. 

Sought  Facts  for  Practical  Use 


It  was  to  study  this  matter  that  I 
was  sent  to  South  Antircrlca  by  the 
United  States  Oovernment  Bureau  of 
Koreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  I 
was  under  no  other  Instructions  except 
to  get  such  facts  ns  would  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  u.se  to  men  who  had  merchandise 
to  sell  in  South  America  and  who 
wanted  to  know  how  far  and  In  what 
way  advertising  could  bo  utilized  to 
that  end. 

itight  here  I  want  to  warn  my  readers 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
give  even  a  brief  and  sketchy  outline 
of  the  held  with  my  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  as  this  must  await 
the  publications  of  my  official  report.s, 
which  will  be  available  to  everybody. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  can  talk  over 
some  pha.ses  of  this  problem  in  an  in¬ 
formal  way. 

Conditions  Vary  With  Countries 

Kir.st  of  all.  let’s  get  out  of  our  hearts 
any  notion  that  South  America  iva  a 
held  for  adverti.sing  can  be  thought  of 
as  a  unit  such  as  is  the  United  States, 
it  is  made  up  of  ten  entirely  separate 
and  di.stinct  countries,  and  save  in  a 
few  ca.ses  the  publications  of  each  coun¬ 
try  never  go  outside  of  its  boundaries. 
The  time  may  come  when  this  condi¬ 
tion  will  be  changed,  but  as  practical 
advertising  men  we  mu.st  face  the  fact 
that  these  ten  countries,  whose  total 
area  Is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
United  States,  have  no  widely  circulat¬ 
ing  continent-wide  weeklies  and  month¬ 
lies,  farm  journals,  trade  journals,  etc. 

This  is  due,  first,  to  the  patriotic  na¬ 
tional  characteristics  of  each  country, 
which  make  a  man  first  of  all  a  Chilian 
or  an  Argentine  and  only  incidentally  a 
South  American,  and  secondly,  to  a  lack 
of  such  adequate  transportation  as 
would  make  possible  quick  distribution 
of  circulation,  wide  travel,  interchange 
of  ideas,  etc. 

Barriers  of  National  Feeling 

Another  reason  is  that  Brazil,  while 
only  one  of  the  ten  countries  in  South 
America,  compri.ses  about  half  of  its 
entire  area  and  as  a  country  speaks 
Portuguese,  whereas  the  other  nine 
apeak  Spanish. 

So  there  we  have  the  barriers  of  na¬ 
tional  feeling,  transportation  and  lan¬ 
guage  to  make  impossible  the  wide¬ 
spread  sending  of  our  advertising  mes- 
•  sages  ,  as  we  send  them  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 
Not  only  is  each  country  complete  unto 
itself  as  regards  publications  and  adver¬ 
tising,  but  such  a  country  as  Brazil, 


for  example,  is  not  dominated  by  the 
dailies  and  weeklies  of  its  capital  city. 
Ulo  de  Janiero,  as  is  Argentina  by  the 
publications  of  its  capital,  Buenos  Aire.s. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  |)cople  in 
Argentina  live  in  Buenos  Aires,  whereas 
not  over  4  per  cent,  of  Brazilians  live 
in  Rio  de  Janiero,  which  produces  for 
us  quite  a  different  problem. 


J.  \V.  Sanokk 

Ui.sking  the  dangers  of  too  broad  a 
generalization  and  pas.sing  on  to  the 
publication  Held,  I  might  say  that  all 
of  Mouth  America  is  primarily  a  news¬ 
paper  rather  than  a  magazine  reading 
tveld;  that  the  newspapers  are  far  more 
serious  in  vein  than  the  weeklies;  that 
the  dailies  are  aimed  at  men  rather  than 
women  and  are  largely  devoid  of  house-, 
hold  articles,  society  articles,  and  other 
featutvs  appealing  to  women;  that  the 
important  dailies  are  nearly  all  pub- 
Hshed  in  the  morning,  and  with  few 
exceptions  there  are  no  dominating 
newspapers  in  the  evening  field. 

in  appearance  and  make-up  the 
dailies  vary  widely  from  our.s,  there 
being  no  "scare  heads,’’  and  no  division 
of  bold  heads  and  sub-heads  for  easy 
reference.  The  papers  are  not  meant 
to  l)e  hastily  scanned  and  thrown  away, 
but  are  so  made  up  that  they  must  bo 
rend  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  if 
the  reader  is  not  to  lose  some  important 
item  of  news. 

iCiintinued  oh  }‘(i(jc  3fi.) 


Ifflasifjmgton 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

®8lt£iconsim=i9eh)s; 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Owned  and  Edited  by  Arthur  Brisbane 

step  into  the  new  year  with  a  notable  rec¬ 
ord  of  achievement  already  won. 


THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 

— has  gained  in  1918  more  than  two  and  a 
half  million  lines  of  advertising  over 
1917. 

—has  more  circulation  at  the  two-cent 
price  than  it  had  a  year  ago  at  one  cent. 

— has  double  the  circulation  (at  two 
cents)  that  it  had  when  Mr.  Brisbane 
bought  The  Times  eighteen  months  ago 
(at  one  cent). 

THE  WISCONSIN  NEWS 

— has  established  a  circulation  in  less  than 
four  months  that  is  greater  than  the 
tojtal  of  the  three  papers  that  were  con¬ 
solidated. 

•  — has  already  gained  second  place  in  the 

evening  Milwaukee  field  and  holds  it 
by  a  wide  margin. 

— has  already  outgrown  all  available 
press  facilities.  The  installation  of  big¬ 
ger  presses  is  being  hurried  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Appointment  of  New  Representatives 

The  two  papers  take  real  satisfaction 
in  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
these  representatives  in  the  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  field: 

FOR  THE  EAST  [ 

MR.  I.  A.  KLEIN, 

Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  City. 

FOR  THE  WEST 

MR.  G.  LOGAN  PAYNE, 

1233  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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EDITORIAL  "SPUNK”  WILL  SAVE 
MANY  A  LOSING  PROPERTY 

Small  Town  Newspaper  Took  Merchants  Into  Its  Confidence 
and  Got  Cooperation  and  Higher  Advertising 
Rales — “Office  Ads”  Not  Space  Wasters. 


By  Edgar  White, 

E^litor  Macon  [Mo.]  Republican. 

T  is  a  standard  print  shop  joke  to  say:  “Anybody  can  run  the  paper  better 
than  the  editor."  Like  the  fellow  who  uses  a  certain  nameless  explosive  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  West,  the  fashion  is  to  say  it  with  a  .smile.  It  may  .sound  like  anarchy 
to  say  this,  but  observation  has  taught  me  there  is  more  truth  in  the  expression 
than  I  would  like  to  admit. 

If  the  average  country  editor  were  running  his  plant  on  the  same  business 
principles  that  obtain  in  a  weil  ordered  store,  or  any  other  industrial  enterprise, 
why  hasn’t  the  editor  enjoyed  as  much  fruits  from  his  labor  as  the  merchant 
with  whom  he  touches  elbows  every  day?  He  certainly  works  as  hard. 

Labor  Largely  lor  the  Public  Good 


Many  a  country  editor  puts  in  hours 
that  no  merchant  would  think  ot  doing. 
His  labor  is  largely  for  the  public 
good.  As  a  wheel  horse  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  campaign  to  sell  Liberty  Boniis 
.and  to  aid  the  Red  Cross  and  all  other 
activities  in  the  interest  of  the  men 
overseas,  he  was  most  valuable.  It  was 
his  steady  brain  that  lai^ly  kept  the 
home  guard  In  line  when  people  were 
talking  panic  and  desolation  at  tlie 
thre.shold  of  the  war.  He  was  always 
hopeful,  always  patriotic,  always  smi’- 
ing  encouragement  on  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad. 

He  Earned  Least 

.And  yet  of  all  the  public  servants 
he  earned  less,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  had  to  go  down  in  defeat  in  the 
face  of  advancing  prices  for  material 
and  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

While  the  editor  of  the  small  town 
paper  was  putting  every  ounce  of 
power  he  had  into  the  fi&ht  for  the 
government  and  his  community,  and  to 
keep  himself  out  of  the  poor  hou.se, 
the  farmer  was  getting  from  $1.50  to 
$2  for  his  corn,  from  $15  to  $19.60  a 
hundred  for  his  hogs,  and  was  raising 
great  herds  of  turkeys  to  sell  at  from 
25  cents  to  30  cents  a  pound.  The 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  was  reflected 
in  every  avenue  of  trade  except  that 
of  newspaperdom.  Some  of  the  weekly 
papers  which  advanced  the  rates  to 
$1.50  a  year  and  their  advertising  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  an  Inch 
in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff,  made  elaborate  apologies  which 
would  now  sound  amusing. 

In  nine  ca.ses  out  of  ten  it  was  the 
editor’s  failure  to  raise  his  rates  with 
the  tide  that  caused  his  downfall.  I 
am  not  defending  the  excessive  prices 
demanded  for  print  paper.  To  me  they 
seem  to  be  outrageous,  but  that  was 
only  one  element  of  the  Increased  cost 
in  getting  out  the  newspaper. 

In  some  Instances  where  the  pub¬ 
lisher  promptly  raised  his  advertising 
rate  there  was  a  falling  off  of  patron¬ 
age  among  those  who  thought  that  a 
man  whose  business  it  was  to  serve 
the  public  had  no  right  to  demand  an 
increased  compensation. 

Low  Ratee  Broke  Him 

Of  course  the  publi^er  explained  lo 
his  patrons  why  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  his  scale  of  rates  in  harmony  with 
the  advance  of  everything  else,  b’.it 
somehow  it  didn’t  seem  to  look  plaus¬ 
ible  to  the  merchant  I  have  talked 
with  advertisers  who  bitterly  resented 
an  advance  of  2^  cents  an  inch,  and 
who  declared  if  it  were  insi.<fted  upon 
they  would  not  go  in.  At  the  very 
same  time  they  were  making  many 


times  what  they  had  been  making  be¬ 
fore  prices  began  to  soar. 

Where  the  editor  was  timid  and 
backed  water  he  simply  lost  money.  If 
he  got  his  rate  he  just  about  played 
even. 

During  the  past  two  years  of  travail 
the  publisher  has  learned  his  lesson. 


Edgar  White 

He  knows  that  he  must  insist  on  his 
rights  in  order  to  get  them.  There 
is  no  hope  in  the  future  if  the  news¬ 
paperman  tries  to  pull  through  under 
the  old  time  method.  He  will  continue 
to  work  himself  to  death,  pay  out  all 
that  he  cams  for  labor  and  material 
and  have  nothing  to  show  for  his  sac¬ 
rifice. 

Has  Learned  His  Lesson 

Unless  ail  signs  fail  1919  will  be  rich 
with  promi.se  for  ail  classes  of  indus¬ 
try.  The  newspaper  must  assert  Itself. 
It  is  a  necessary  enterprise,  one  of 
the  most  Important  in  any  town. 

Bold  talk,  but  how  are  you  going 
to  do  it? 

Of  course  there  are  various  way.s; 
there  must  be  some  practical  way  of 
getting  every  truth  squarely  before  the 
people.  Here  is  a  plan  that  was  pur¬ 
sued  at  Macon,  Mo.,  shortly  before  the 
New  Year.  At  the  solicitation  of  the 
newspapermen  the  leading  merchants 
met  with  them.  The  papermcn  tersely 
described  the  situation,  the  extra  cost 
of  operating,  the  necessity  of  extending 
their  .service  in  order  to  make  it  re¬ 
munerative  and  stated  that  to  carry 
out  their  plans  it  was  imperative  th.-it 
every  dealer  should  loyally  cooperate 
with  the  papera 

Cooperation,  it  was  explained,  involv¬ 


ed  a  plan  of  increased  circulation  and 
advertising  patronage,  the  details  of 
which  were  clearly  .slated  and  whe;i 
.shown  the  method  meant  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  trade  territory,  the  dealers 
gave  their  hearty  endorsement. 

The  whole  thing  simply  meant  that 
increased  patronage  for  the  papers 
would  give  an  increased  service,  and 
that  increased  service  would  secure  In¬ 
creased  bu^ness  for  the  merchants. 
The  plan  was  practical,  and  appealed 
to  the  merchants.  The  papers  were  not 
there  a.sking  help;  they  were  tendering 
a  service  which  the  merchants  were 
quk'k  to  see  they  needed.  They  felt 
they  were  the  ones  being  favored,  not 
the  publishers.  This  was  a  signifleant 
change  in  the  relation  between  new.s- 
papers  and  merchants,  and  immediately 
raised  the  prestige  of  the  papera  The 
matters  of  increased  rates  and  patron¬ 
age  were  quickly  solved  when  the 
demonstration  of  increased  service  Wiis 
made. 

This  result  could  not  have  been 
reached  .so  quickly  and  satisfactorily  by 
an  individual  appeal  to  the  merchants. 
It  was  thrashed  out  in  meetln’,  where 
objections  could  be  made  and  answered. 
When  light  came  to  two  or  three  of 
the  business  men  they  became  enthusi- 
a.stic  advocates  for  the  paper.s,  and 
swung  the  others  ’round  to  their  way 
of  thinking.  The  newspapers  con  now 
proceed  on  their  plans  with  the  as¬ 
surance  of  a  pledged  patronage  at  the 


start.  This  patronage  will  give  them 
more  adverti.sing  than  they  ever  had 
before,  and  they  will  have  more  sub- 
scriliers  than  ever  before. 

A  part  of  the  plan  is  to  educate  or 
train  some  bright  young  man  in  each 
store  to  be  its  advertising  manager.  It’s 
up  to  him  to  prepare  the  copy  for  his 
establishment  and  the  form  in  which 
it  is  to  be  set.  These  young  men  are 
now  a  sort  of  publicity  organization,  and 
they  will  meet  from  time  to  time  with 
the  publishers  to  talk  over  the  matter 
of  advertising  and  how  certain  “Big 
Day”  sales  are  to  be  pulled  off. 

The  real  bcneildary  of  the  plan  will 
be  the  town,  because  the  increased 
subscriptions  to  the  papers  mean  new 
trade  territory  brought  In,  and  the 
town  will  become  a  greater  bu^ness 
centre. 

The  method  is  not  original  at  Ma¬ 
con.  It  has  been  given  a  five-year  trial 
at  Brookfield,  and  there  demonstrated 
the  amazing  success  of  advertising 
when  the  business  men  go  at  it  steadily 
and  systematically.  During  all  the 
critical  period  of  the  war,  when  coun¬ 
try  publishers  everywhere  were  anx¬ 
iously  scanning  the  budness  horizon, 
the  three  Brookfield  papers,  a  daily, 
seml^weekly  and  a  high-edass  weekly, 
W'ere  all  making  money  because  of  the 
enterprise  and  confidence  of  the  Brook¬ 
field  Advertising  Club,  composed  of 
mcrchanta 

(Continued  on  Page  31.) 


IN  THE  YEAR  1918 

Both 

Local  and  Foreign  Advertisers  again 
demonstrated  their  belief  in  The  Herald  as 
the  best  morning  and  Sunday  advertising 
medium  in  Louisville. 


Cola.  Local 
Displar 


Herald . 11,166.36 

Courier-  (\  a  on  an 

Journal  .  •'»  *  0j5.0<6 


Herald’a  Exreaa  Over 
('uiirier-Jnuninl . 


1,983.54 


Cola.  Foreign 
Diaplax 

2,745.49 

2,518.92 

226.57 


Cols.  Total 
Display 

13,911.85 

11,701.74 

2,210.11 


They  Know  It  Pays  To  Advertise 
In  The  Louisville  Herald 


Herald  Circulation  Shows  Increases 
At  2c  Price 


NET  PAID  AVERAGE 

Daily. 

Five  inontbs,  ending  Dec.  31,  1918 . 57,877 

Five  months,  ending  Dec.  31,  1917 . 54,637 

Gain  .  .3,240 


Sunday. 

49,625 

47,811 


The  Herald  Has  the  Largest  Non- 
duplicated  Circulation  in  Louisville. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Kentucky  *s  Greatest  Newspaper 
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PALMER  DESCRIBES  INSIDE  WORK 
OF  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD 

Former  Chief  of  Newspaper  Section  Tells  of  Purpose  and 
Operation,  and  Gives  a  Humorous  View  of 
Some  of  His  Experiences 

By  Gouoh  J.  Palmer, 

*  Acting  Vice-President  Houston  Post. 

IDSUMMER  of  1918  brought  to  publishers  an  experience  new  even  to 
the  “old-timers”  in  the  profession,  in  the  shape  of  Government  super¬ 
vision.  Far-sighted  publishers  fore.saw  this  possibility  early  in  the  year, 
and  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  conservation  of  print  paper  was 
urged  as  a  voluntary  measure,  and  a  set  of  rules  regarding  wasteful  practices 
was  adopted. 

This  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  was  intended  to  forestall 
compulsory  conservation  through  Government  channels,  but,  like  most  volun¬ 
tary  measures.  It  lacked  power  of  enforcement  and  only  accomplished  the 
desired  results  in  a  small  measure. 

Recognized  Publishers  as  Vital  Factors 

With  the  necessity  for  husbanding 
fuel  and  limiting  the  demand  on  trans¬ 
portation  as  war  measures,  priority  was 
only  accorded  manufacturers  of  war 
necessities. 

Washington  recognized  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  a  vital  factor  in  our  nation¬ 
al  welfare;  first  and  foremost  in  educat¬ 
ing  the  public  to  the  various  war  neces¬ 
sities  and,  secondly,  as  the  greatest 
factor  in  maintaining  our  commercial 
progress  during  the  stress  brought 
about  by  the  great  conflict  across  the 
seas. 

Made  Regulations  Reasonable 
I "  But  fuel  and  shipping  for  the  actual 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  men  and  supplies  were  .of  even 
greater  importance.  It  was  wisely  de¬ 
cided,  therefore,  that  the  regulations 
should  be  so  applied  as  to  conserve  in 
a  reasonable  way  the  print  paper 
supply  and  thus  insure  the  publishers 
against  absolute  suspension  should  it 
become  necessary  to  halt  manufacture 
temporarily  to  meet  some  war  emerg¬ 
ency. 

To  this  end  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
came  into  existence  during  midsummer, 
and  publishers  were  no  longer  free  to 
use  print  paper  as  they  wished,  even 
providing  they  had  the  money  to  pay 
for  it. 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  senior  member 
of  the  large  printing  establishment  of 
Thomas  Donnelley  &  Sons,  Chicago,  was 
chosen  director  of  the  division,  and  he 
in  turn  called  to  his  aid  S.  L.  Wilson, 
of  the  Graham  Paper  Company,  St. 

Louis,  as  chief  of  the  manufacturing 
section:  Charles  T.  Root,  of  the  Root 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  of  New  York,  as 
chief  of  the  periodical  section;  G.  J. 

Palmer,  of  the  Houston  Post,  as  chief  of 
the  newspaper  section;  Isaac  H.  Blan¬ 
chard,  of  the  Blanchard  Press,  of  New 
York,  as  chief  of  the  section  for  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  use  of  paper  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  Departments,  and  H.  W. 

Nichols  as  chief  of  the  strawboard  and 
container  section. 

War  Service  Committees  Aided 

With  the  aid  of  war  service  commit¬ 
tees  from  each  of  the  classes  interested 
under  these  various  sections,  rules  were 
adopted  which  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  the  required  saving 
in  paper  without  seriou.sly  crippling  any 
of  the  interests. 

Many  if  not  all  of  these  rules  operated 
to  curtail  wasteful  practices  brought 
about  by  keen  competition  and  lack  of 
cooperation  between  men  and  concerns 
Engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  lines  of 
business. 

In  the  newspaper  section  the  com- 


t!r(me£(=^jcapum 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

pRESENTS  to  its  advertising 
^  patrons  the  best  clientele  of 
readers,  with  the  greatest  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  there  is  to  be  had  in 
its  field. 

“Results  for  advertisers”  has  been 
proved-up  time  and  again.  Its  pres¬ 
tige  and  leadership  are  shown  by  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  bought  during  1918 

2,111,775  lines  more 

than  in  one  New  Orleans  newspaper 

1,240,524  lines  more 

than  in  the  other 

The  Times-Picayune  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  New  Orleans  that  does  not  carry 
•  liquor  advertisements,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  that  does  not  carry  medicine  adver¬ 
tisements  without  first  being  approved  by 
the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health.  It 
presents  to  its  readers  a  clean  and  reli¬ 
able  newspaper,  and  its  policy  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  readers  and  advertisers  alike.  Worth¬ 
while  New  Orleans  and  vicinity  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  only  morning  newspaper  in 
New  Orleans. 

®i)e  CimfB=^iraj>une 

Foreign  Representatives: 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Atlanta  Kansas  City 


mlttee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  with  com¬ 
mendable  foresight,  had  already  per¬ 
fected  rules  which  were  .almost  wholly 
adopted  by  the  Government,  and  thus 
the  measures  voluntarily  adopted  were 
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made  compulsory  and,  therefore,  effect¬ 
ive. 

Much  credit  is  due  these  members  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  who  gave  freely  of  their 
time  and  knowledge  that  all  might  be 
benefited  and  few  even  seriously  dis¬ 
commoded,  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
serve  paper  to  the  extent  of  over  10,000 
tons  a  month  In  this  section  alone. 

Rules  Not  Perfect 

These  rules  and  regulations  were  not 
perfect,  nor  could  any  set  of  men  be 
expected  to  prepare  rules  affecting  2,500 
publishers  of  daily  newspapers  and 
18,000  publishers  of  small  weeklies  with¬ 
out  some  inequalities  and  without  work¬ 
ing  undue  hardship  on  some  publishers. 

Those  experienced  men  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  rules  are, 
however,  sponsor  for  the  statement  that 
they  proved  wonderfully  well  considered, 
fair,  and  effective.  Experience  in  the 
administration  of  the  rules  necessarily 
suggested  changes  and  revisions,  many 
of  which  developed  too  late  to  become 
effective  before  the  activities  of  the 
board  closed. 

The  power  to  enforce  these  rules 
rested  in  the  control  of  the  supply  of 
print  paper,  and  as  the  penalty  of  shut¬ 
ting  off  the  supply  to  any  publisher  was 
a  drastic  one,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  publishers  and  chiefs  of  sections 
were  very  wary  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  penalty  and,  while  the  continuance 
(Continued  on  Page  28.) 
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iCo-r’tvnurri  from  Paqr  27.) 
of  the  restrictions  mipht  have  made  it 
necessary'  to  penalize  recalcitrant  pub¬ 
lishers,  no  such  action  was  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  in  which  the  restrictions 
were  effective. 

The  record  of  the  department  shows 
that,  while  many  publi.shers  were 
delinquent  in  fully  olKserving  the  rules, 
investigatie-n  u.sually  developed  the  fact 
that  <-arcles.sness  rather  than  interest 
was  responsible,  and  as  a  whole  the  pub¬ 
li.shers  were  heartily  in  accord  with  the 
efforts  of  the  board  and  willingly  made 
the  .sacrifices  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  re.strictions  impo.sed. 

It  is  noticeable  that  since  the  armi- 
•stice  was  signed  and  restrictions  with¬ 
drawn  many  wise  publishers  are  main¬ 
taining  the  re.strictions  as  a  busine.ss 
r»olicy.  » 

Intereslinf!  Sidelights 

Many  of  the  sidelights  encountered  in 
admini.stering  the  rules  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Roard  pertaining  to  newspapers 
would  prove  interesting  to  publi.shers  if 
they  could  be  brought  to  mind  in  nar¬ 
rative  form.  The  metropolitan  publish¬ 
er  would  have  to  stretch  his  imagina¬ 
tion  to  encompass  the  publisher  who 
wanted  to  launch  a  new  publication 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Iward,  and 
urged  as  a  reason  his  investment  before 
the  rules  were  adopted.  A  supply  of 
paper  had  been  purcha.sed  and  the  in¬ 
voice  was  enclosed  as  proof.  The  in- 
ve.stment  shown  was  the  munificent 
sum  of  $7.24. 

Another  new  publication  felt  that  con¬ 
servation  rules  did  not  apply  to  it  be¬ 
cause  its  supply  of  paper  would  come 
from  the  pressroom  waste  of  a  con¬ 
temporary. 

A  publisher  of  a  country  weekly  in 
my  home  State  wrote  at  length  to  advise 
the  board  that  the  defeat  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  the  last  Congrressional 
race  was  due  to  the  “Russianized 
de.spotism”  of  the  newsspaper  section  in 
restricting  the  country'  weeklies.  A 
courteous  reque.st  for  the  particular 
rules  that  brought  about  this  disa.strous 
result  brought  no  reply. 

.\n  .\nnoying  Case 

One  of  the  most  annoying  cases  was 
in  a  city  boasting  two  dailies,  one  run¬ 
ning  four  pages  daily'  and  the  other  six 
pages.  The  six-page  publisher  couldn't 
seem  to  understand  why  he  was  re- 
.stricted,  and  finally  claimed  he  had  never 
received  the  rules  of  the  l)oard. 

This  didn’t  end  the  trouble.  When 
the  quota  of  reading  matter  permitted 
was  finally  understood,  the  six  pages 
continued  and  the  four-page  competitor 
bombarded  the  board  with  daily  letters 
and  telegrams  to  the  effect  that  his 
<ompetitor  was  running  adv'erti.slng  free 
to  evade  the  rules.  The  time  and  postage 
spent  would  probably  have  bought  the 
additional  paper  necessary  to  enable  the 
four-page  man  to  meet  the  competition, 
but  he  rightfully  insi.sted  that  we  had 
made  the  rules  and  should  enforce  them 
uniformly. 

This  problem  to  him  was’ju.st  as  big 
as  the  problem  of  the  metropolitan  pub¬ 
lisher  who  found  his  competitors  ac¬ 
cepting  unlimited  returns.  The  armi- 
.stice  .solved  the  problem. 

Couldn't  Underistand  It 

The  little  publisher  couldn’t  possibly 
under.stand  why  he  should  be  restricted 
at  all  while  the  big  metropolitan  papers 
were  allowed  to  run  full-page  ads  that 
no  one  read.  Even  an  ex-publisher  of 
metropolitan  experience  who  wanted  to 
help  administer  the  affairs  of  the  sec¬ 


tion  proffered  the  advice  that  the  only 
intelligent  way  to  con.serve  paper  was  to 
prohibit  the  large  city  papers  taking 
full-page  ads. 

Excuses  for  failure  to  make  monthlj' 
rei>orts  were  at  times  almost  pathetic. 
When  one  half  of  the  force  of  a  daily 
paper  has  the  influenza  and  the  other 
half  of  the  force  is  the  wife  of  the  in¬ 
fluenza  half,  she  is  very  apt  to  be 
busy,  and  a  little  thing  like  Government 
demands  either  lx)thors  her  not  at  all  or 
Ituts  her  in  bed  from  worry,  and  in 
either  event  the  report  is  not  forthcom¬ 
ing. 

Then  the  fellow  who  puts  down 
pounds  of  paper  where  tons  are  asked 
for,  or  i>ages  where  columns  are  re¬ 
quired.  is  as  numerous  as  the  “cooties” 
on  a  German  prisoner  of  war. 

How  many  publi.shers  would  you 
imagine  have  absolutely  no  record  of 
pajK'r  used  or  copies  printed  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1918?  I  couldn’t  tell 
you  off-hand,  but  they  are  numerous 

It  may  surprise  some  people  to  know 
that  many',  many  publishers  put  their 
mail  in  the  wa.ste  basket  before  they 
read  it.  or  Encle  Sam’s  mail  service  is 
really  rotten.  At  any  rate,  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  publi.shers  deny  receiv¬ 
ing  anything  in  the  shape  of  rules  or 
report  blanks  and.  in  fact,  anything  but 
a  per.sonal  letter.  Maybe  this  accounts 
for  re.sults  obtained  from  new.spaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  compared  to  circular  let¬ 
ters. 

Not  All  Neglifsent 

Ihit  all  publishers  were  not  negligent 
nor  were  they  all  kickers,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  know  that  no  publisher  who 
<-alled  at  the  War  Indu.stries  Board  left 
dissati.sfied,  and  for  every  complaint  re¬ 
ceived,  at  lea.st  two  letters  of  congratu¬ 
lation  were  received. 

With  cramped  quarters,  inexperienced 
help,  and  a  task  never  before  undertaken 
in  this  country,  the  work  w'as  exacting 
and  arduous,  but  inten.sely  Interesting. 
Most  of  the  problems  of  the  publisher 
proved  to  lie  mythical  after  their  fears 
were  dispelled  and  they  found  that  the 
War  Indu.stries  Roard  was  human;  and 
it  was  a  real  plea.surc  to  make  them 
under.stand  that  I  was  really  working 
just  as  hard  for  their  benefit  in  admin¬ 
i.stering  the  rules  and  really  very  much 
harder,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  I  had 
worked  for  years  in  my  own  interest. 

Many  of  them  felt  the  .same  way  about 
it  and  most  of  them  did  before  the  cor¬ 
respondence  was  filed  away',  but  one 
man  in.si.sted  that  if  the  Government 
r>aid  me  $1  a  year  it  paid  me  too  much, 
and  I  agreed  with  him;  besides,  it  may 
comfort  him  some  to  know  that  most 
likely  I  won’t  get  the  dollar  anyway'. 

NAME  A.  N.  A.  REPRESENTATIVES 

Eckhanlt  and  I.«e  .4re  Authorized  by 
Their  Companies 

(!.  W.  Eckhardt,  a.ssistant  manager  of 
sales  (hardware  department),  is  now 
repre.senting  Henry  Dis.ston  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Tacony,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the 
.X.ssociation  of  National  Adverti.ser.s. 

Charles  T.  Ijoe,  advertising  and  sales 
director,  will  represent  Ne.stle’s  Food 
Company  in  the  A.  N.  A.  In  place  of  A. 
M.  Stewart,  who  becomes  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Thomas  I^'eming  Company, 
the  parent  company. 

Dana  Heads  Portland  Ad  Club 

Officers  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ad  Club 
just  elected  are:  President,  Marnhall  N. 
Dana;  vice-presidents,  Fred  E.  Kellay 
and  George  G.  Bowen;  secretary-treajs- 
urer,  Oscar  M.  Smith. 


Says  He  W  as  Viereck’s  Dupe 
in  Aiding  Germany 

Dirkinson't)  Letters  Read  Into  Records  of 

Senate  (Committee  Will  Probe  Anti-' 
Americanism  of  Papers 

A  numlier  of  letters  written  by  J.  J. 
Dickinson,  until  November  15  last  a 
Captain  in  the  army,  to  George  Sylvester 
Vierec-k,  of  New  York,  have  been  read 
into  the  records  of  the  United  States 
S’enate  Committee  .  that  is  investigating 
German  propaganda. 

Mo.st  of  these  letters,  according  to  the 
.\rmy  Intelligence  Service,  were  really 
intended  for  Dr.  Karl  A.  Fuehr,  one  of 
the  propaganda  chiefs  sent  to  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  German  Foreign  Office.  The 
Military  Intelligence  Service  further  al¬ 
leges  that  the  letters  were  transmitted 
by  wireless  to  Berlin.  They  were  all 


signed  “Josiah  Wingate,”  which  Dickin¬ 
son  admitted  was  a  nom  de  plume. 

Dickinson  swore  that  at  no  time  did 
he  have  rea.son  to  believe  that  he  was 
employed  by  agents  of  the  German 
Government.  He  said  he  worked  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  Washington  correspondent  of 
Viereck’s  weekly.  The  Fatherland,  and 
.subsequently  for  the  Transocean  News 
Service,  the  German  .semi-official  news 
organization,  of  which  Dr.  Fuehr  was 
directing  head  in  this  country. 

The  committee  intends  to  look  into 
I.  W.  W.  and  German  propaganda 
which,  it  is  alleged,  is  being  furthered 
by  many  foreign  language  new.spaper.s. 

Texas  Editors  Raise  Capital 
The  Geo.'getown  (Tex.)  Sun  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publi.sher  of  the  Wllliam- 
:ion  County  Sun,  owned  by  Dr.  .lohn 
K.  Allen,  has  filed  an  amendment  to 
its  charter  increasing  the  capital  stock 
from  $8,000  to  $16,000. 


There  is  really  no  reason  why  news  of  special 
interest  to  women  should  not  be  accurate,  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  Philadelphia  women  know 
from  its  famous  woman’s  page  that 


THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 


"Always  Reliable” 


- ■  ■  inr-irM -  ini-ini  — ^ 

National  Advertiser  Pays  HigK  Compliment  D 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  s  Original 

"SERVICE-SERIAL'' 

o 

IRA  F.  FLEMING,  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Ide  Collar  Q 
Company,  has  found  the  Lamed  Series,  “Making  the  O 
News-Courier  Pay,”  interesting  and  suggestive.  In 
ordering  recently  a  series  of  newspaper  electros  from  the 
Ethridge  Company,  Mr.  Fleming  wrote: 

“7  am  sendinff  with  the  layouts  an  inter- 
estiuff  yaffc  taken  from  one  of  the  recent  issues  2 

of  EDITOR  <C  EIJHLWHER.  This  issue  con-  g 

tains  an  article  illustratiny  various  small  space 
newspaper  ads.  These  are  very  attractive.  Can 
the  Kthridye  Company  work  out  a  series  that 
is  equally  attractive?  I  like  very  much  the 
border  effects  and  the  spottiny  of  the  illustra-  . 

tions.  1  want  somethinff  that  will  stick  out  in  S 

newspapers  as  I  feel  this  EDITOR  &  PUB-  5 

LIE  HER  series  will  do.”  ,  ■ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  purpose  in  presenting  the 
Lamed  series  is  to  afford  effective  working  material  to. 
advertising  managers  of  newspapers  who  want  to  develop 
new  local  business  through  furnishing  striking  and  “pat”  o 
illustrations  and  breezy  copy  to  merchants.  That  the  series  D 
should  carry  new  suggestions  and  inspiration  for  National  O 
advertisers  is  gratifying  proof  of  its  value.  [] 
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PAPER  MUST  HELP  ADVERTISER 
TO  IMPROVE  HIS  BUSINESS 

Only  Successful  Merchants  Can  Advertise  Continually,  and 
Only  Persistent  Advertising  Is  Profitable  to  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  in  the  Long  Run 

By  J.  Thomas  Lyons, 

Service  ManaRcr  Baltimore  Sun. 

Ask  the  adverti.sinR  manaRcr  of  any  of  the  bij?  daily  papers  what  percentaRc 
of  his  accounts  fail  to  use  up  their  contracts  or  refuse  to  renew  them 
“l)ecause  the  adverti-sing  does  not  pay.”  Then  open  your  ears  wide  and  listen 
long,  for  the  an.swers  will  be  interesting. 

You  will  discover  that  few,  very  few,  papers  have  given  the  question  much 
consideration.  Accounts  are  allowed  to  die  and  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  cour.se, 
yet  here  is  a  real  field  for  constructive,  profitable  work  that  will  pay  splendid 
dividends. 


Not  Considering 

We  are  not  considering  contracts 
that  are  "forced”  by  high-power  .solic¬ 
itors  on  iittle  fellows  in  neighborhood 
sections,  because  newspapers,  I  believe, 
are  .seeing  the  folly  of  accepting  tem¬ 
porary  busine.ss  that  will  prove  a  loss 
to  the  adverti.ser,  when  the  time  could 
be  .spent  in  securing  permanent,  growing 
bu.sines.s. 

The  new.spaper  that  makes  good  con¬ 
tinually,  and  the  one  whose  revenue 
inci'eases  year  after  year,  is  the  one 
that  looks  the  question  of  adverti.sing 
.squarely  in  the  face  and  realizes  that 
newspaper  advertising,  to  be  .succe.ssful, 
must  be  backed  up  by  the  advertiser  to 
the  extent  that  a  certain  portion  of 
initial  sales  will  make  permanent  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  store.  A  retailer  that 
cannot  get  “repeat”  orders  will  go  broke 
eventually  and  cease  to  pay  adverti.sing 
bill.s,  and  the  paper  lo.se.s  an  account 
that  might  have  become  larger  each 
year. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  duties  of  the 
advertising  department  do-  not  cea.se 
with  the  .securing  of  a  contract — they 
should  really  begin  at  this  point. 

Pays  When  “Right” 

Advertising  will  pay  the  adverti.ser 
only  when  the  adverti.ser  is  "right,”  and 
a  real  advertising  department  will  keep 
an  eye  on  the  advertiser  (especially  a 
new  one)  to  see  that  he  is  as  near  right 
as  it  is  pos.sible  to  get  him. 

The  .show  windows  are  of  tremendous 
importance.  If  a  prospective  customer 
reads  the  ads  and  decides  to  buy,  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  .store  he  will  inspect 
the  windows,  and  if  the  windows  can¬ 
not  inten.sify  the  good  lmpre.s.sion  created 
hy  the  adverti.sing,  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  is  apt  to  turn  away.  The  .store 
interior,  the  store  service,  the  good.s,  the 
quality,  the  price,  the  telephone  service, 
the  proper  handling  of  numerous  daily 
details — all  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  the  adverti.sing  pay  to  the  extent 
that  larger  contracts  can  lie  written 
each  year. 

A  newspa|M>r  will  often  .spend  thou- 
.sands  yearly  to  maintain  a  copy  de¬ 
partment.  flood  copy  is  produced — 
much  of  it  is  u.sed  to  secure  temporary 
bu.sine.s.s — but  no  matter  how  big  the 
circulation  of  the  paper,  or  how  well 
the  copy  pulls,  you  are,  in  the  final 
analysis,  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  the  advertising  did  not  pay  the 
adverti.ser — he  does  not  renew.  It  did 
not  pay  because  the  advertiser  was  not 
"right.” 

Study  His  Business 

Now,  if  some  of  the  time  and  money 
spent  on  the  copy  had  been  devoted  to 
a  careful  study  of  the  retailer’s  bu.si¬ 
nes.s,  the  adverti.sing  might  have  paid 
and  the  contract  have  lieen  renewed, 
and  if  the  retailer  refuses  to  make  him- 


“ Forced”  Contracts 

self  “right”  he  should  lie  told  in  plain 
language  that  his  adverti.sing  will  not 
pay. 


J.  Thomas  Lyons 


Don’t  let  advertising  or  your  jiaper 
get  blamed  as  a  non-producer  when 
the  burden  of  re.sponsibility  is  on  the 
adverti.ser. 

You  may  lo.se  a  trifling  amount  of 
busine.ss  by  taking  this  stand,  but  in  a 
little  while  you  will  reap  a  rich  harvest 
of  permanent,  increasing  lineage  that 
will  make  you  wonder  why  you  did  not 
think  of  it  long  before. 


CREATES  AD  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Oklahoma  State  Press  Association  Will 
Put  Committee  in  (Charge 

.\t  the  Oklahoma  State  Press  As.socia- 
tion’s  mid-winter  meeting  in  Oklahoma 
('ity,  January  10  and  11,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  matter  con.sidered  was  the  e.s- 
tabllshment  of  an  advertising  bureau 
under  the  direction  of  the  association  to 
.serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  adverti.sing 
matter,  particularly  foreign  adverti.sing, 
and  .serve  as  a  medium  between  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  adverti.ser.  The  deci.sion 
to  establish  .such  a  bureau  was  unani¬ 
mous. 

\  board  of  five  new.spaper  men  of  the 
State  will  be  elected  to  have  charge  of 
the  bureau. 


Quincy  Journal  Crows 

The  Quincy  (Ill.)  Journal  on  Decem¬ 
ber  30  changed  from  a  7-column,  13-em 
paper  to  an  8-column,  12  em  paper  and 
subscribes  Itself  in  a  letter  from  P.  A. 
Oeer,  advertising  manager,  announcing 
the  change:  “Yours  for  Big  Business  in 
1919.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

and  its  relation  to 

N  ational  Advertiser  s 


MKN  who  do  busines.s  wl*li  the  newspapers  must,  as  a  matter  of  simple 
biisine.ss  polic.v,  keep  INFOR.MED  about  tliein,  'I'hc  space  buyer 
for  a  National  Advertiser  should  be  familiar  with  all  that  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  newspaper  field.  He  .should  know  rates  and  circulation.s,  of 
course.  That  is  fundamental  information.  But  he  .should  also  keep  in  touch 
with  changing  V.M.l’KS  in  mediums  in  various  field.s — .should  know  what 
newspapers  are  forging  ahead  in  their  communities,  and  why. 

EDI’l'OR  &  Pl'BLISMKR  prints  the  news  about  newsiiapers  and  in¬ 
terprets  newspaper  conditions.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  prints  the 
news  alunit  National  Advertisers  and  their  activities,  with  expert  discus. 


sions  of  advertising  iirohlems.  Tlr 
have  a  dollar  and  cents  interest  in 
they  re;id  it  regularly. 

Among  the  regular  subteribera  to 

TRVMAS  A.  DK  WEESE, 
Advertising  Manager, 

Shred<led  Wheat, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  E.  RAMSAY, 
Adverti.sing  Manager, 

Art  Metal  C'on.st'n  t'o., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

O.  a.  IIARN, 

.Advertising  Manager, 

National  I.,ead  Co., 

New  York  City. 

IF.  T.  UHOLIAR, 

.Advertising  Manager, 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co., 

New  A’ork. 

GEO.  B.  SCOTT, 

Gen'l  Sales  Manager, 

Henry  ’I'etlow  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

U.  L.  FORGE  Y, 

Advertising  &  Sales  Mgr., 

Berry  Bros.  Varnish, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

II.  J.  WlNSTEl), 

Ailvertising  Manager, 

Wooltex, 

Cleveland,  O. 

S.  W.  VAX  XES8, 

Advertising  Manager, 

Denni.son  Mfg.  Co., 

Ftamingham,  Mass. 

ART II UR  J.  PALMER, 
Advertising  Manager, 

Thomas  .A.  Edison,  Inc., 

Orange,  N.  J. 

A.  L.  I)E  wAR, 

.Advertising  Manager, 

Welch  Grape  Juice  Co., 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 


at  is  why  .space  buyers  and  publi.shers 
The  Editor  &  Puhli.sher.  That  is  why 


or  &  Publisher  are  such  men  as: 

ARTHUR  CUMMINGS, 
Advertising  Manager, 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co., 
Canton,  O. 

H.  M.  RAILS  BECK, 

Director  of  Publicity, 

Deere  &  (3o., 

Moline,  Ills. 

L.  B.  JONES. 

Advertising  Manager, 

Eqstman  Kodak  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IF.  E,  BLODGETT. 

Advertising  Manager, 

The  Autocar  Co., 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

IF.  H.  BOGGS, 

■Advertising  Manager, 

The  N.  K.  Fairliank  Co., 
Chicago,  Ills. 

A.  C.  REILEY, 

.Advertising  Manager. 

Remington  Typewriter  Co., 

New  A^ork  City. 

//.  K.  GILBERT, 

Adverti.sing  Manager, 

Oliver  'I'ypewriter  Co., 

Chicago,  Ills. 

IF.  .1.  McDER.MJD, 

Sales  Manager, 

G.  Mennen  Chem.  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

IF.  B.  HAY, 

Sales  and  Adv.  Mgr., 

A.  S.  Hind*, 

Portland,  Maine. 

U.  HARRY  DAWSON, 
Advertising  Manager. 

Atl  as  Powder  tbi., 

Wilmington,  Del 


FRANK  IF.  SIM, 

Advertising  Manager, 

Timken  Detroit  Axle  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

KARL  KEN  DIG, 

Advertising  Manager, 

The  AV'hitman  &  Barnes  C<i., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

CARL  H.  REED, 

.Advertising  Manager, 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Oi., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  H.  NEWTON, 

Advertising  Manager, 

'File  White  Cornjiany, 
Cleveland,  O. 

GEO.  E.  LONG, 
V’ice-President, 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


/.  D.  ELLSWORTH, 
Adverti.sing  Manager, 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel  Co., 

New  York  City. 

P.  B.  7JMMERMAN, 
.Advertising  Manager, 
National  Lamp  Works, 
Cleveland,  O. 

A.  L.  TISCH, 

.Advertising  Manager, 

Paige  Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

a.  11.  SCHLABACH, 
General  Manager, 

The  Hygienic  Products  Co., 
(’anton,  O. 

J.  H.  PRIEST, 

.Advertising  Manager, 

Hendee  Mfg.  Co., 

Springfield,  Ma.s.s. 


The  above,  and  hundreds  of  other  men  why  buy  adverti.sing  space  in 
the  newspapers,  pay  for  and  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  its 
.service-value  to  the.ii  in  planning  campaigns.  If  there  is  anything  they 
ought  to  know  NOW  about  YOUR  NEWSPAPER,  get  your  me.ssage  to 
them  through  F'DITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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MYSTERY  OF  GOOD  ADVERTISING 
ATTRACTS  GEN.  DU  PONT 

Leader  in  American  Business  World  Has  Reaped  Vast  Profits 
From  Publicity,  But  Pleads  Innocent  of 
Knowing  Anything  About  It 

A  NATURAL  advertl.ser.  That  is  the  description  that  seems  best  to  fit  Gen. 
Coleman  du  Pont,  who  is  one  of  the  biggest  busine.ss  men  in  America  to-day 
and  of  whom  the  advertising  world  knows  little  or  nothing  personally. 

The  name  of  du  Pont  is  a  .strong  one  in  busdnes-s — his  vast  enterprises  are 
widely  advertised— he  sees  that  he  has  exiK’rts  to  look  after  that  important 
detail — but,  strange  to  say,  the  General  pleads  Innocent  of  knowing  anything  on 
the  subject  of  publicity,  though  few  men  have  profited  more  from  its  use. 

Knows  He  Must  Advertise 


“Perhaps  you  wouldn’t  publish  what 
1  think  of  advertising,"  he  said  to  the 
representative  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
who  visited  him  at  his  office  on  the 
tenth  floor  of  the  Equitable  Building 
in  New  York. 

Here  was  a  man  who  in  one  com¬ 
pany  alone  spends  perhaps  $1,000,000  a 
year  in  advertising  and  still  gave  warn¬ 
ing  that  advertising  was  to  come  in 
for  an  ominous  analysis. 

But  he  followed  It  with:  “I  know  I 
have  got  to  advertise." 

“I  have  a  son,"  continued  General  du 
Pont,  “who  reads  the  advertising  In 
newspapers  first.  He  says  there  is  more 
news  in  the  advertisements  than  in  the 
reading  matter.  He  is  correct,  to  the 
extent  that  advertising  tells  us  what  is 
going  on  In  the  bu.siness  world.  And 
the  business  world  is  a  pretty  good  In¬ 
dication  of  the  conditions  of  society. 

.\dniitg  Advertising  Has  Paid 

“Of  course,  advertising  has  paid. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  why.  I  neccs.sar- 
ily  haven’t  the  time  to  go  into  all  the 
details.  Sometime.s,  of  course,  I  notice 
a  good  piece  of  copy,  as  I  suppose  an 
.idverti.sement  is  profes-sionally  called, 
but  I  must  plead  guilty  that  I  do  not 
consciou.sIy  buy  many  advertised  ar¬ 
ticles.  May  be  this  is  because  I  am 
busy,  and  when  I  want  anything  I  buy 
it  if  I  think  it  Is  a  necessity.  1  would 
not  be  surpri.sed  that  sub-conscious- 
ly  I  recall  that  I  like  this  brand  of 
shoes  better  than  another.  No  doubt 
I  have  seen  It  advertised,  but  I  do 
not  take  the  time  to  charge  my  mem¬ 
ory  with  that  fact. 

"In  the  powder  business  it  was  dem- 
on  St  rated  that  It  paid  to  advertise  shoot¬ 
ing  clubs.  Shooting  at  clay  pigeons  is 
good  sport,  and  you  use  up  a  good  deal 
of  powder,  and  the  powder  company 
sells  the  powder,and  that  means  a  profit 
— therefore.  It  must  pay  to  adverti.se. 

Ads  Brought  Results 

“Maybe  I  should  look  into  the  finer 
details.  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Lucius  M. 
Boomer,  who  is  the  President  of  the 
Waldorf,  McAlpln,  Oarldge,  and  Sav- 
arin,  and  our  other  hotel  and  restaurant 
properties.  He  told  me  one  day  that  he 
had  decided  to  make  candy.  The  only 
thing  I  ever  told  him  about  branching 
out  in  this  end  of  the  business  was  to 
make  it  good.  To-day  there  are  nine 
<-andy  .stores,  and  I  have  got  to  con¬ 
fess  that  I  forget  the  name  we  are 
using.  He  must  have  made  grood  candy, 
and  I  know  he  advertised,  and  1  know 
we  get  results. 

“I  like  to  look  at  the  balance  fig¬ 
ures.  I  haven’t  the  time  to  work  out 
the  details,  but  here  is  a  concrete  case 
where  by  good  business  methods  on  the 
part  of  Boomer,  supplemented  with  a 
good  article  and  proper  advertising,  we 
got  rcsulta 


“I  sometimes  wonder  why  advertising 
pays.  1  haven’t  got  time  to-day,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  Immediate  chance  of 
getting  the  time,  but  in  a  leisure  mo¬ 
ment  I  am  going  to  figure  out  why  ad¬ 
vertising  pays. 

When  the  announcement  was  made 
that  General  du  Pont  had  taken  over 
the  Morris  Plan  Bank,  there  was  a  new 


General  Coi.bman  du  Pont 


influx  of  promoters  who  had  sure-fjre 
revolutionary  financial  schemes. 

To  the  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
let  this  warning  go  forth,  that  while 
Gen.  du  Pont  is  democratic,  before  he 
signs  his  name  to  any  check  or  any 
new  investment,  the  promoter  has  got  to 
undergo  an  acid  bath  at  the  hands  of 
L.  L.  Dunham,  the  General’s  confiden¬ 
tial  financial  man.  Mr.  Dunham  has 
a  beaming  smile,  and  he  hides  behind 
a  pair  of  gla.s.ses,  hut  you  are  not 
going  to  get  any  of  the  du  Pont  money 
until  you  show  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
and  a  sound  financial  propo.sltlon. 

General  du  Pont  is  getting  out  of  big 
bu8ine.ss.  He  docs  not  want  any  new 
promotlon.s.  He  Is  almost  tempted  to 
advertise  this  fact. 

Formed  the  Bankers  Club 

That  the  General  Is  a  good  advertis¬ 
ing  man  is  demonstrated  by  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  connection  with  the  Equitable 
Building.  Stern  critics  believed  the 
building  was  too  large,  and  too  costly, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  filled.  The 
General  wanted  the  Bankers  Club  lo¬ 
cated  on  two  of  the  top  floora  His 
friends  told  him  the  club  could  not  be 
organized  successfully,  and  If  it  was 
organized.  It  would  not  pay,  and  It  was 
a  waste  of  time. 

The  General  did  a  little  quiet  ad¬ 
vertising  among  his  friends  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  club,  and  to-day  there  is  a 


waiting  list  of  over  three  hundred. 
The  club  occupies  two  floors  of  the 
Equitable  Building.  It  has  proven  a 
good  investment  for  the  Equitable 
Building,  and  incidentally  demon.strated 
that  General  du  Pont  is  a  good  adver- 
rising  man. 

As  matters  stand  to-day,  he  delegates 
the  advertising  to  subordinates  and 
looks  for  re.sult.s.  General  du  Pont  has 
an  analytical  mind  and  some  of  these 
days,  he  say.s,  he  is  going  at  the  ad- 
vertl.slng  problem  as  he  has  at  his  score 
of  buslne.ss  enterprises.  When  he  doe.s, 
he  may  throw  some  new  light  on  the 
subject. 


AFFIRMS  LIBEL  JUDGMENT 


Court  Upholds  Award  of  $1,600  Against 
Binghamton  Republiran-Herald 

The  Appellate  Division,  Third  De¬ 
partment,  has  handed  down  a  decision 
in  Albany,  N.  T.,  affirming  a  Judgment 
of  the  Binghamton  trial  term  of  $1,600 
in  favor  of  Florence  Cafferty  against 
the  Southern  Tier  Publishing  Company, 
puhli.sher  of  the  Binghamton  Repub¬ 
lican-Herald. 

Miss  Cafferty  was  supervisor  of  music 
In  the  Binghamton  public  schools  aad 
in  1916  the  Board  of  Education  refused 
to  reappoint  her.  The  Republican- 
Herald  stated  the  reason  was  that  It  was 
reported  she  had  been  insubordinate  to 
the  principal  and  had  created  discord 
in  the  school. 


WILL  ELECT  DIRECTORS 


Belo  &  Co.,  Publishers  of  Texas  News¬ 
papers,  Announce  Meeting 
The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  Galveston  Dally 
News,  Dallas  Evening  Journal,  Dallas 
and  Galve.ston  Farm  News,  and  allied 
publications,  will  be  held  In  Galveston 
January  28.  Seven  directors  will  be 
elected. 

The  recent  death  of  W.  H.  Eichlitz, 
business  manager  of  the  Galveston 
News,  caused  a  vacancy  on  the  board. 


Has  Many  Special  Men 
at  Peace  Conference 

Universal  Service  Has  Arranged  With 

Prominent  Writers  for  Features — Has 
Large  Staff  on  Regular  Work 

George  T.  Hargreaves,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Universal  Service,  an¬ 
nounces  that  in  addition  to  the  enlarged 
staff  covering  the  Peace  Conference,  the 
service  has  also  arranged  for  a  scries 
of  articles  on  the  deliberations  by  the 
following: 

Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  the  only  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  Paris. 

Rene  Vlviani,  the  scholarly  ex- 
Premler  of  France. 

Gugllelmo  Ferrero,  the  celebrated 
Italian  historian. 

Albert  Thomas,  the  famous  French 
Socialist  leader  and  former  member  of 
the  French  Cabinet. 

The  regular  Peace  Conference  staff  of 
Universal  Service  comprises: 

Justin  McGrath,  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

James  J.  Montague,  newspaper  poet 
and  specialist  in  American  political 
news. 

Jay  Jerome  Williams,  White  House 
plan  of  Universal  Service. 

Robert  Welles  Ritchie,  who  covered 
the  Rus.so-Japancse  war  and  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Diaz  and  who  has  reported  other 
great  historical  events. 

Naboth  Hedin,  for  ten  years  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Dally 
Eagle  and  now  with  Universal  Service. 
He  has  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
French  political  and  literary  leadera 


Zimmer  Starts  Own  Business 
W.  F.  Zimmer,  Detroit  manager  of 
the  Class  Journal  Company,  has  opened 
an  advertl.sing  agency  of  bis  owa  in 
Detroit.  Prevlou.sly,  Mr.  Zimmer  was 
for  three  years  We.stern  representative 
of  Horseless  Age,  two  years  Western 
representative  of  Motor,  New  York,  and 
twelve  years  with  the  Chicago  Journal. 


“jmtHia'i  Largul  mmj  BtH  Nrwitmnr  ImJmUHtl  Advtrtiltnt  Atmtf" 


This  permanent  Weekly 
Business  Man’s  Pafge  secur¬ 
ed  among  non-regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  running 
two  years — it  is  one  of  a 
chain  of  pages  we  handle— 
it  carries  over  one  hundred 
thousand  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year — more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  new  business, 
which  the  paper  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  Page 
is  beneficial  in  many  ways 
— it  has  made  new  adver¬ 
tisers  and  helped  circula¬ 
tion  —  it  has  aided  the 
paper  in  being  recognized 
as  the  business  man’s  news¬ 
paper  in  its  community. 

Contracts  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  commence  and  end  to¬ 
gether  and  are  made  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  be¬ 
ing  renewed  each  twenty 
weeks. 


- 

The  question  of  a  cancellation  of  an  ac¬ 
cepted  contract  rests  entirely  with  the 
newspaper. 

All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  basis. 


Rspresentative  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


N.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
Placing  orders  with  .some  Western  news¬ 
papers  for  Capital  City  Dairy  Company: 
will  also  place  account  of  Peddle  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Barton  &  Dur.stine,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York.  Will  continue 
to  handle  the  advertising  for  Alexander 
Hamilton  In.stitute. 

George  Batten  t'ompany,  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue  Building,  New  York.  Placing  forty- 
inch,  twcnty-.six-time  orders  with  some 
New  York  State  newsi)apers  for  Ipswich 
Mills. 

Brown  Advertising  Agency,  110  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Placing 
twenty-eight-line  double-column  till  for¬ 
bidden  orders  with  new.spapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  for  Pana-Straw. 

Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  (Jhattanoogfi, 
Tcnn.  Again  placing  two  inches  daily, 
«)ne  year,  with  newspapers  in  various 
sections  for  Capudine  Chemical  ('om- 
pany. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  St. 
I.>ouis.  Will  place  the  orders  for  Coca 
f^^ola  Company. 

Grand  Advertising  Agency,  Blkhart, 
Ind.  Again  placing  three  and  one- 
fourth  inche.s,  one  time  a  wet'k,  one 
year,  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions,  for  Grand  Dispen.sary. 

W.  T.  Hanson  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  Making  contracts  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  additional  points  for  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  Pink  Pills. 

Hoyt’s  Service,  120  West  Thirty-sec¬ 
ond  Street,  New  York.  Again  making 
contracts  with  .some  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  for  Penn  Tobacco  Company. 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  Boston, 
iteported  will  make  up  lists  of  news¬ 
papers  during  the  next  thirty  days  for 
(Jeorgo  Frost  Company. 

Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer  Company, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Placing  schedules 
with  newspapers  that  have  contracts 
from  January  12  to  May  11,  1919. 

liord  &  Thomas,  220  West  Forty-sec¬ 
ond  Street,  New  York.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  for  Charles  A.  Tyrell,  J.  B.  L. 
Cascade. 

I^yddon  &  Hanford,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  Doadetln:i 
Medical. 

Ilobert  M.  McMullen  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Building,  New  -York.  Again 
placing  orders  with  some  New  York 
city  and  Brooklyn  new.spapers  for 
George  Washington  Sales  Company. 

Matos  Advertising  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Again  making  contracts  with 
new.spapers  for  Eckman  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Metropolitan  Advertising  Company,  6 
Wall  Street,  New  York.  Heportod  will 
make  up  list  of  newspapers  during 
February  for  H.  Marni  &  Co. 

Morse  International  Agency,  449 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Placing 
extr.T,  copy  on  contracts  for  B.  F.  Allen 
&  Co. 

Pictorial  Review,  229  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  generally 
through  various  agencies. 

Powers-House  Company,  Cleveland. 
Will  handle  the  advertising  for  Werner 
G.  Smith  Company. 

Roberts  &  Macavlnche,  Chicago.  Again 
placing  twenty-eight-line,  sixty-four- 
time  orders  with  newspapers  in  various 
sc'ctlons  for  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 


Again  placing  copy  with  new.spapers  in 
various  sections  for  Calumet  Baking 
Powder  Company. 

Severance,  Malcolm,  Asbury  Park,  N. 
J.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
various  sections  for  Mi.ami  (Fla.)  ('ham- 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  50  East  Forty-sec¬ 
ond  Street,  New  York.  Will  again 
handle  the  advertising  for  Chalmers  and 
Maxwell  Autn  Companies. 

Roger.s-Brett-Baker  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Placing  advertising  with  maga¬ 
zines  and  cla.ss  papers  for  Ohio  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Will 
handle  the  advertising  for  W.  A.  Sheaf- 
fer  Pen  Company. 

Margon-Roblnson  Company,  I,ouis- 
ville.  Will  place  the  account  of  Dr. 
William  G.  Korony,  manufacturing 
chemist. 

Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland.  Will  place 
the  adverti.sing  for  Cleveland  Provision 
Company. 

Moss-Chase  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Will  place  the  account  for  Brown-IJpe- 
f'hapin  Company. 

Gornay  Agency,  Inc.,  R05  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Will  place  the  account 
of  Dr.  Jeanne  Waltera 

Fonda-Haupt  Company,  286  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Will  place  the  ac¬ 
count  of  liUstr-Ite  Corporation. 


CHALMKRS-MAXWELL  COPY  OUT 


Van  Patten,  Inc.,  Will  Spend  $1,800,000 
This  Year,  Mostly  With  Newspapers 
After  an  absence  of  .seven  or  tight 
months,  the  Chalmers-Maxwell  account 
has  returned  to  Van  Patten,  Inc.,  60 
East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York. 
That  agency  will  put  out  copy  on  the 
Chalmers  and  the  Maxwell  cars  and  the 
Maxwell  trucks 

About  $1,800,000  will  be  expended  in 
advertising  for  the  Chalmers-Maxwell 
people  this  year,  most  of  which  will  Ik) 
spent  with  newspapers,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  cover  the  entire  country. 
Copy  beg.in  to  go  out  this  week  to 
from  800  to  1,000  new.spapera 


EDITORIAL  "SPUNK” 


(Continued  from  Page  26) 

The  new.spapor  craft  will  make 
money  in  1919  if  it  is  ever  going  to 
make  it,  but  the  editors  must  ln.sl.st 
on  their  place  in  the  indu.strial  activity. 
They  must  work  out  the  plan  of  service 
In  such  a  way  that  the  new.spapor  will 
be  as  e.ssential  to  the  development  of 
the  community  as  railroads,  highways, 
.stores  and  schoobs.  The  business  end 
of  i>ubli.shing  should  receive  more  at¬ 
tention.  The  plant  should  be  prei>ared 
to  handle  anything  likely  to  come  up  in 
the  town  of  its  operation. 

And,  while  on  the  subject,  the  paper 
should  advertise  itself.  A  great  many 
print  shop  proprietors  seem  to  think  it 
a  wtiste  of  good  stock  to  print  their 
own  announcements.  That's  a  big  mi.s- 
b'lke.  If  advertising  throngs  the  big 
mercantile  establishment  —  and  the 
new.spaper  man  will  admit  before  any 
court  in  the  land  it  does — why  can’t 
it  bring  custom  to  the  print  shop?  Any 
good  doctor  is  willing  to  take  his  ow.-i 
physic,  and  It  gives  confidence  to  his 
patients  to  see  him  do  It.  Diffidence 
Is  a  negligible  asset  in  the  busincM 
game.  The  fellow  who  wins  is  the 
one  who  feels  it  in  his  bones,  and 
isn’t  afraid  to  let  you  know  this  situa¬ 
tion  in  his  anatomy. 


In 

Agriculture 

Manufacturing 

Education 

a  leader  among  the  states 


OTigconiSm 


IB  tBortl)  fenounng  anti 

^tibertiBing 


It  is  growing  so  fast  in  material  wealth  that  all  past 
records  are  simply  misleading. 

In  agricnllnre,  for  e.xample,  its  average  crop  value  for 
the  five  years  ending  with  1916  was  approaching 
$200,000,000. 

In  1917  it  reached  $367,000,000,  and  for  1918  the 
government  estimates  make  it  $434,000,000,  more 
than  double  its  five-year  average. 

To  he  a  good  territory  for  national  adv^ertisers  a  state 
must  he  first  a  good  provider  for  its  own  people  witli 
something  over  to  spend  out  of  hand.  That’s  why 
Wisconsin  should  carry  a  message  from  yf)ii  in  all 
the.se  newspapers: 


Rate  for 
Circulation  5,000  lines 


Beloit  News  (E) . 

6,376 

.02 

Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram  (M&E&S). 

8,g6o 

.027 

Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  (E) . 

5.87a 

.02 

Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  (E) . 

10,096 

.025 

Kenosha  News  (E) . 

4.849 

.0143 

La  Crosse  Tribune- Leader  Press  (E&S) 

13.064 

.03 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (E) . . 

14.708 

.03 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (S) . . 

10,553 

•03 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  News  (E) . 

32,500 

.06 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E) . 

119.386 

.14 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S) . 

92.447 

.14 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (M&E) . 

79.425 

.11 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (S) . 

68,070 

.11 

Racine  Journal  News  (E) . 

7.483 

.025 

Sheboygan  Press  (E) . 

6,329 

.0214 

Superior  Telegram  (E) . 

16,000 

•035 

Wausau  Record-Herald  (E) . 

5.102 

.0178 

Government  Statements,  October  ist,  1918. 


Countr)>4o(i(0  in  12!9tsconstn 
l)a\)e  moiup! 
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EDI  ,  @  RIAL 


BARBOUR’S  NOTABLE  WORK. 

HK  complete  list  of  English-language  daily 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  coupled  with 
«ip-to-date  data  covering  their  circulations  and 
minimum  agate  line  advertising  rates,  published  in 
Koitor  &  Pi'Bi.isHER  of  January  11,  has  served  to 
give  special  value  to  copies  of  that  Issue.  Adver¬ 
tising  men  and  publishers  join  in  commending  the 
enterprise  of  this  journal  in  presenting  a  feature  of 
such  practical  value  and  timeliness. 

EniTOR  &  PuBusHBR  again  extends  an  expression 
of  its  own  appreciation  to  Justin  F.  Barbour,  pres- 
i.lent  of  Barbour  s  Itate  Sheets*  Inc.,  Chicago,  for 
the  highly  efficient  service  he  has  rendered  in  com¬ 
piling  the  facts  and  Information  contained  In  the 
feature.  Mr.  Barbour  is  a  man  who  has  a  passion 
for  u.sf-ful  research.  Facts  and  figures,  to  him, 
are  vital  things,  and  accuracy  in  their  presentation 
all-e.ssential,  no  matter  what  the  cost  In  effort  and 
expense. 

Mr.  Barbour’s  organization  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  work  of  compiling  the  foreign  advertising 
rates  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  furnishing  them 
in  complete,  standardized  form  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agents.  In  the  brief  space 
of  two  years  Mr.  Barbour's  centralized  rate  service 
has  e.stablished  its  usefulness  In  the  publishing  and 
.advertibing  fields,  and  the  thoroughness  of  Mr 
liarbour’s  work  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  had 
(M-casion  to  avail  themselves  of  his  service. 

Eihtob  &  PuBLisHisR  had  long  planned  to  present, 
in  complete  form,  the  statistical  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  feature  under  discussion.  The  value 
of  stich  a  feature,  obviously,  would  hinge  upon  its 
ac-curacy,  the  broad  scope  of  the  information  cov¬ 
ered  and  its  up-to-dateness.  The  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Mr.  Barbour  and  on  “the  night  before 
('hristmas”  he  received  telegrraphic  Instruction  to 
[trepare  and  furnish  to  Editor  &  Publisher  in  plate 
form  stati.stical  information  giving  in  geographical 
and  alphalietical  order  the  name  of  every  English- 
language  daily  newspaper,  its  net  paid  circulation  and 
the  minimum  line  rate  for  foreign  advertising. 
Within  thirteen  days,  four  of  which  were  holidays, 
thLs  Information  was  made  into  plate  form  and 
forwarded  to  us. 

To  the  subscribers  who  studied  those  pages  and 
realized  the  tremendous  detailed  information  which 
the  italic,  roman,  regular  and  bold  faced  type  ex- 
pre.ssed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  twenty  or  more  key 
letters  ranging  from  “A”  to  "Y,”  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  rate  figures,  the  mechanical  reproduction 
in  Itself,  in  a  space  of  but  nine  working  days,  and 
wHh  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  part  of  this 
information  was  availaUe  in  another  form,  is  a 
truly  modem  accomplishment.  But  when  It  is 
realized  that  after  Editor  &  Publisher  grave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  compilation  of  this  work,  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  papers  listed  received  proofs  of 
the  matter  covering  their  paper  in  time  to  enable 
them  to  advise  of  corrections,  if  corrections  were 
nece.ssary,  the  presentation  of  this  Involved  statis¬ 
tical  information  becomes  an  accomplishment  prob¬ 
ably  unequalled  in  the  history  of  trade  Journalism. 

The  State  lists  as  printed,  showing  rates,  etc., 
presented  In  a  striking  way  the  low  cost  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  compared  with  other  forms. 
As  an  example:  Illinois,  with  six  million  popula¬ 
tion,  has  two  million  and  four  hundred  thousand 
daily  newspaper  circulation.  A  campaign  in  all 


RALPH  PULITZER  JOURNALIST 
F’  more  than  passing  interest  to  newspaper 
meu  is  the  statement  given  to  Charies  H. 
Grasty  in  Paris  by  Italph  Pulitzer  for  pub- 
licatiiin  in  the  New  York  Time.s.  It  is  the  first 
time  Mr.  Pulitzer  has  come  into  the  spotlight. 
Since  assuming  control  of  the  New  York  World 
some  years  ago  he  has  modestly  avoided  publicity. 
True,  lic  has  often  contributed  editorials  to  the 
World,  but  even  in  newspaper  circles  this  fact  has 
not  lieen  generally  known. 

The  countless  admirers  of  his  father,  whose 
virile  ideas  and  strong  personality  dominated  the 
pages  of  the  World  for  so  many  years,  will  be  glad 
to  leain  that  the  Pulitzer  genius  survives  in  the 
son — for  that  conviction  must  be  forced  upon  all 
who  hiive  read  the  brilliant  analysis  of  world  con¬ 
ditions  which  he  gave  to  the  Times. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  summed  up  the  outstanding  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  Peace  Conference  with  admirable 
clarity  and  conviction.  “The  Allied  Governments 
are  tuiToring  all  the  vicissitudes  of  victory,”  he 
saya  He  describes  the  forces  that  are  striving  for 
a  sinister  peace,  “a  peace  to  end  peace” ;  and  against 
the  reactionary  elements  gathered  at  Paris  he  sets 
the  mural  strength  and  power  of  Pre^dent  Wilson. 

“Uberal  New  World  solutions  of  grave  CMd 
World  problems,”  in  Mr,  Pulitzer’s  view,  afford  the 
only  road  which  leads  away  from  the  chaos  of 
Bolsl  evism.  “It  is  not,”  he  points  out,  “going  to 
placate  a  hungry  stomach  to  prove  to  it  statis¬ 
tically  that  it  is  undernourished  but  not  famished.” 
He  s:‘es  in  the  propKisition  to  sell  food  to  Germany, 
therefore,  not  forgetfulness  of  Hun  atrocities  but 
"the  pulltic  thini*  tu  do.” 

Halph  Pulitzer  has,  truly,  matriculated  in  the 
School  of  the  Guild.  He  has  sane,  progrressive  idea.s, 
and  he  expresses  them  with  the  force  and  simplicity 
of  phrase  of  a — ^PuUtzerl 


HU.  FLOYD,  acting  director  of  the  Retail  Re- 
•  search  Association  of  New  York,  answering  a 
queiy  from  Editor  &  Publisher,  writes:  “The  per¬ 
centage  of  .sales  (of  department  stores)  invested  in 
advertising  is  a  variable  one — 2  per  cent,  would  be  i 
considered  proper  for  most  of  the  storea  Some  will 
go  as  low  as  1.2  per  cent,  while  others  will  go  as’ 
high  as  4  per  cent.”  It  may  be  remarked  that  a 
merchant  who  considers  2  per  cent,  ample  for  his 
advertising  is  creating  a  fine  opening  for  progressive 
competition. 


Me.  poster,  president  of  the  Houston 
•  Chronicle,  replies  to  a  recent  communication 
from  Editor  &  Pubushetr  in  this  wise:  “You  don’t 
need  to  waste  any  of  your  energy  or  any  of  your 
mentality  trying  to  convince  me.  I  am  already  on 
the  ride  of  your  splendid  publication.  You  are  get¬ 
ting  out  the  best  newspaper  trade  paper  in  this 
entire  country,  and  your  loyalty  to  and  enthusiasm 
fo.*"  newspapers  ought  to  entitle  you  to  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  every  publisher.” 


AGAIN— APPRECIATION  BY  AN  AUTHORITY! 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  received  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  emphatic  approval  of  the  notable  service- 
feature  printed  in  the  Annual  Review  Number,  Jan¬ 
uary  11.  These  have  come  from  publishers  and 
advertLsers  alike.  What  Jason  Rogers,  the  progres¬ 
sive  publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe,  thinks  of 
the  feature  is  indicated  by  this  letter,  dated  January 
17: 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  truly  won¬ 
derful  demonstration  of  what  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  really  is,  in  your  last  issue.  ‘ 

“Your  publication  of  the  full  list  of  newspapers, 
with  circulation  and  advertising  rates,  is  a  better 
visualization  of  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium  than  has  ever  been  presented. 

“Bro>ight  up  to  date  and  published  every  quarter 
for  loose-leaf  binding  by  space  buyers,  your  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  of  immense  service. 

"The  newspaper,  or  newspapers  if  you  will,  must 
be  sold  as  groups  essential  to  the  covering  of  ter¬ 
ritory  in  accordance  with  distribution. 

“Go  on  with  the  work  in  the  full  confidence  that 
those  of  us  who  see  the  importance  of  the  effort 
will  stand  behind  you  and  urge  others  to  do  so.” 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PARIS 
HEN  enthusiasts  have  asserted  that  we  have 
entered  upon  a  new  era,  and  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  offer  a  bill  of  particulars,  they 
have  generally  replied:  “No  more  secret  diplomacy 

therefore  no  more  wars!  Open  covenants,  openly 
arrived  at." 

This  doctrine,  happily  formulated  by  President 
Wileon,  held  the  hope  and  faith  of  free  men  and 
v.omeri  all  over  the  world.  It  was  the  first  arUcle 
of  the  new  creed  of  liberty.  That  it  would  prevail, 
that  it  would  dominate  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace 
Couicrence,  enabling  the  peoples  themselves  to  aid 
in  shaping  their  own  destinies,  few  doubted. 

Tien  came  the  shock.  English-speaking  people 
read  with  amazement  that  the  .sessions  of  the  great 
conference  were  to  be  secret.  An  official  commu¬ 
nique  was  to  be  issued  after  each  session.  Dele¬ 
gates  were  to  be  pledged  not  to  converse  with  news¬ 
paper  nun  at  alL 

li  Hie  miserable  refugee  at  Amerongen  Gastlc 
read  ibis  news  it  must  have  given  him  sardonic 
satisfaction — for,  if  hia  armies  could  not  uHn,  his 
ideas  could  t 

That  first  ruling  of  the  Supreme  War  Gounoil, 
diet -I  fed  by  policies  in  favor  in  the  dark  ages,  was 
at  once  chalienged  by  the  American  and  British 
new.spaptr  correspondents  in  Paris.  It  was  more 
than  a  i>clite  protest  that  these  men  uttered.  It 
was  a  dictum. 

The  rulings  were  modified.  A  compromise,  by 
which  tjJv'  right  to  hold  sessions  "in  camera”  is 
reaeived,  was  made.  The- end  is  not  yet.  The 
fight  for  "open  covenants,  ofienly  arrived  at,”  will 
be  renewed— for  nothing  less  than  that  policy  will 
safeguard  the  future  of  mankind 


AW.  PETERSON,  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
•  Press  Association,  joins  in  the  chorus  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Editor  &  Publisher's  Annual  Review 
number.  He  writes:  "I  have  just  received  Editor  & 
PuHLisKEU  for  January  11  and  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  completeness  of  the  issue.  It  is  great. 
The  new  features  are  refreshing.  All  of  your  issues 
show  some  originality,  and  a  change  of  diet  is  very 
appetizing;  but  this  last  issue  beats  them  all.” 


Illinois  dailies  of  one  full  page,  four  half  pages  and 
ten  280-line  advertisements  would  total  but  ten 
thousand  lines  in  papiers  whose  pages  measure  2,240 
lines  and  but  8,680  lines  in  papers  whose  pages 
measure  1,960  lines.  Such  a  campaign,  with  weekly 
insertions,  would  run  four  months  and  cost  less 
than  forty  thousand  dollars.  It  would  reach  2,400,- 
000  buyers  and  families  fifteen  times,  creating  sales 
of  any  popular,  worthy  product  exceeding  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  (Complete  distribution  would 
be  secured  and  firm  foundation  estaUished  at  a  cost 
of  8  per  cent. 

This  is  merely  one  illustration  of  how  markets 
may  be  developed  through  newspaper  advertising 
campaigna  The  feature  referred  to  presents  texts 
for  many  little  advertising  sermons  of  equal  force. 
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The  Des  Moines  Capital  devotes  editorial  space 
to  a  review  of  Editor  &  Publisher's  recent  ser¬ 
vice  feature  in  presenting  in  one  issue  a  complete 
directory  of  English-language  dailies  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  circulation  figures,  etc.  The  Capital 
calls  attention  to  the  evidence  presented  in  this 
conpilation  of  the  economy  of  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  in  daily  newspapers  in  comparison  with  other 
media. 


There  is  a  tendency  among  publishers,  in 
cities  where  competition  is  keen,  to  return  to 
the  old,  wasteful  practices — unlimited  return  priv¬ 
ileges,  special  inducements  to  readers  of  rival 
newspapers,  etc.  The  day  for  such  practices  has 
passed.  To  attempt  to  restore  them  is  to  court 
•lisa.ster.  The  wise  publisher  does  not  need  even 
this  mild  admonition.  He  moves  forward,  not  back¬ 
ward. 


Editor  Publisher  for  January  25, 1919 
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PERSONALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 
Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Heglster  and  Tribune,  ifave  a 
banquet  to  his  mail  room  employes  on 
the  evening  of  January  15. 

S.  II.  McKelvie,  the  new  Governor  of 
Nebraska,  is  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmer,  the  big  farm  paper 
at  Uncoln  which  within  the  last  year 
absorbed  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
of  Omaha. 

John  Sneed,  in  charge  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Texas)  Bureau  of  the  Dallas 
News,  has  gone  to  Austin  as  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  to  cover  the  Texas  Legis¬ 
lature  for  the  Belo  publications.  H.  B. 
Croxier,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Galveston  News,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Bureau. 

Louis  Lee  Armes,  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man,  now  a  student  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Naval  Flying  School,  was  married 
la-st  September  to  Miss  May  Marsh. 

Marvin  H.  Lewis,  former  Louisville, 
Ky.,  newspaper  man,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Louisville  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

Katherine  O'Keilly  has  been  appointed 
social  secretary  to  the  wife  of  Governor 
Smith,  of  New  York.  Miss  O’Relliy  was 
formerly  society  editor  of  the  Albany 
Times-Union.  She  is  secretary  of  the 
Albany  County  Women’s  Democratic 
Committee. 

George  M.  Janvrin,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  for 
thirty-two  years,  during  nineteen  of 
which  he  was  legislative  correspondent 
in  Albany,  has  become  Albany  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Globe. 

Linwood  Pitman,  formerly  assistant 
de.sk  man  for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Ex¬ 
press-Advertiser,  has  returned  to  his 
home  at  Augusta  from  (^amp  Johnston, 
Fla. 

James  A.  Norton,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Ex¬ 
press-Advertiser,  who  went  to  France 
with  the  Red  Cross,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a  chain  of  forty  stores  to  be 
established  by  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
vicinity  of  Verdun. 

Bob  Heath,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
engraving  department  of  the  Omaha 
Bee,  is  still  in  France,  where  he  took 
part  in  some  severe  fighting. 

Fred  Hunter,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Omaha  Bee,  is  soon  to  be  released 
from  the  army,  and  is  to  take  his  old 
position  back  at  the  Bee. 

A.  E.  Long,  for  six  years  commercial 
editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  is  now  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Omaha  edition  of 
the  Implement  and  Tractor  Trade  Jour¬ 
nal,  published  in  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha. 

H.  D.  Bertsch,  for  many  years  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  has 
taken  the  position  of  news  editor  of 
the  Daily  Stockman-Journal  in  South 
Omaha. 

Ijcster  L.  Gibson,  formerly  of  the 
photographic  staff  of  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican,  now  is  a  member  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Engineering  Department,  U.  S. 
A.  Air  Service,  at  McCook  Field,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

James  E.  Craig,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  now  is 
connected  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
as  a  feature  writer. 

Hume  T.  Whltacre,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Jour¬ 
nal  staff,  now  is  a  "casualty  list”  man 
on  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 

Arvld  Smith,  stilt*  wearing  his  army 
uniform,  is  at  the  local  copy  desk  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  again. 


**If  the  Peace  Conference  is  allowed 
to  remain  a  conference  between  govern¬ 
ments  instead  of  between  peoples  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  saturnalia  of 
statesmanship  which  will  crown  a  war 
to  end  war  with  a  peace  to  end  peace.  ** 
— Ralph  Pulitzer. 


John  W.  Cochran  has  left  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  to  become  chief  clerk  of 
the  State  Senate. 

Thornton  Fisher,  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World  artist,  and  Mrs.  Fisher  are 
burglary  victims.  Robbers  broke  into 
their  beautiful  Flatbush  home  a  few 
nights  ago,  when  the  occupants  were 
out,  and  made  a  big  haul,  in  which  were 
included  the  Fishers’  l)est  clothes. 

Morris  Jacobs  has  re-signed  from  the 
Omaha  News  to  do  feature  and  special 
article  writing  for  the  Des  Moines  Trib¬ 
une. 

Harold  Denny,  formerly  reporter  for 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  with  the  168th  Regiment  in  France, 
has  writte  i  a  war  story  that  will  soon 
appear  in  Collier’s  Weekly. 

Howard  Ashworth,  who  has  been 
doing  publicity  work  for  the  Milwaukee 
County  Council  of  Defen.se,  has  reenter¬ 
ed  newspaper  work  on  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Miss  Helen  Havener,  city  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Daily  Press,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home  after  .spending  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  with  relatives  in  Maasachu- 
setts. 

W.  D.  Eaton,  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Club  and  long  as.soclated  with  the  old 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  is  the  compiler  and 
editor  of  a  new  book  of  war-time  Amer¬ 
ican  verse  ju.st  publi.shed  by  Frank  Mor¬ 
ris  of  Chicago. 

De  I.iysle  Ferree  Cass,  familiarly 
known  in  New  York  and  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  circles,  is  the 
author  of  another  novelette,  "The 
Architect  of  Dreams,”  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  Young’s 
Magazine. 

Miss  Jean  Mowatt,  Chicago  news  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Women’s  Wear,  New 
York,  has  been  confined  to  her  rooms  in 
the  Hotel  Bradley  by  illness  this  week. 

Bernard  Hoffman,  state  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been  made 
manager  , of  the  Madison  (Wls.)  Bureau 
of  the  United  Press.  His  new  position 
has  special  importance  just  now,  be¬ 
cause  the  biennial  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  has  begun. 

Leo  Harrington  has  Joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Dally  News,  re¬ 
turning  from  service  in  Government  in¬ 
dustrial  work. 

Capt.  Ralph  C.  Harris  of  the  Press 
rnub  of  Chicago  returned  home  January 
10  from  the  western  front  in  France. 

Mrs.  Virginia  R.  Ijeroy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Streator  (111.)  Daily 
Independent  and  Times,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Chicago  Society  of  Ohio 
Women  in  Chicago,  January  9.  She 
stated  that  the  "modern  newspaper 
should  abolish  the  sensational  and  stand 
by  the  safe  and  the  sane.” 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 
Edward  B.  McLean,  owner  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Virginia  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steamship  Company, 


George  S.  Oliver,  pre.sldent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph  and 
Gazette-Times,  has  been  made  adjuster 
of  claims  in  the  War  Munitions  Con¬ 
tracts  Department. 

Charles  A.  TJvingston,  formerly  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Manufacturers’  News, 
C’hicago,  and  before  that  as.sociated 
with  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  has  been  serving 
with  the  Division  of  Information  of 
the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  in 
Wa.shlngton,  now  is  back  In  Chicago. 
He  has  connected  with  the  business 
promotion  department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

F.  A.  D.  Seeley,  late  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O.,  is 
now  automobile  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 

J.  J.  Kientz,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch, 
has  gone  into  busines.s  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  in  wholesale  supply  wares. 

Charles  Allman,  of  the  navy,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

S.  Deane  Wasson,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Record,  has  become  ssiles  man¬ 
ager  for  the  IJberty  Bell  Oil  and  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  of  Fort  Worth. 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 
R.  S.  Muller,  who  has  b»>en  a.ssoei- 
ated  with  the  Canadian  Advertising 
Agency  for  three  year.s,  will  shortly 
open  up  an  agency  of  his  own  undt'r  the 
name  of  R.  Sykes  Muller,  Ltd.  Mr. 
Muller  went  to  Canada  several  years 
ago  .from  the  New  York  Time.s. 

Dudley  D.  Brodie,  who  has  been  a 
lieutenant  In  the  aviation  service  of  the 


army,  has  been  honorably  discharged 
and  has  returned  to  Chicago.  He  is  an 
advertising  sci-vioe  expert  and  has 
opened  an  office  at  19  South  I„i  Salle 
Street. 

Lieut. -Col.  Raymond  Smith  and  .V.  W. 
I..andsheft,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  I.and.sheft  &  Smith  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  with  offices  in  the  Bris¬ 
bane  Building,  Buffalo. 

Samuel  P.  Johnston,  the  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  advertising  agent,  is  conducting  a 
cla.ss  in  advertising  in  Oakland  under 
the  fiuspices  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Extension  Division. 

Frank  S.  Cole,  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been  made  ad- 
vertl.slng  manager  of  the  Denby  Motor 
Truck  Company,  Detroit. 

T.  A.  D.  Weaver,  former  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Marlon  County  Patriot, 
Buena  Vista,  Ga.,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
Oilcans,  La. 

VV’.  E.  Biggers,  adverti.sing  manager 
of  the  motor  equipment  division  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit, 
will  on  February  1  become  a.ssi.stant  to 
the  presiduit  of  the  Owo.sso  Manuf.ictur- 
mg  Company,  Owosso.  Formerly  Mr. 
Biggers  was  in  charge  of  advertising 
for  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company. 

Honor  Blocker  has  been  apiiointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Republic 
Rubber  Corporation,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

John  Lee  Mahin,  director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
will  addre.ss  the  Junior  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  at  its  meeting  on  January 
31.  His  topic  will  bo  “Selling  Advi  rtis- 
ing  Service.” 

Richard  K.  Tobin  has  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Kawnee  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Niles,  Mich.  He 
was  connected  with  both  the  busine.ss 
and  editorial  offices  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  before  that  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Novelty  News  and  of  the 
Canada  Monthly,  both  of  Chicago. 

Charles  Daniel  Frey  has  lieen  re- 
Ica.sed  from  military  service  and  on 
January  13  resumed  the  active  direction 
of  the  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company. 

A.  D.  I.a,.sker,  pre.sident  of  Ixird  & 
Thomas,  was  ma.ster  of  ceremonies  this 
week  at  a  great  mass  meeting  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Jew.s,  where  $744,820  was  raised 
in  three  hours  for  the  relief  of  Jewish 
war  sufferers  abroad. 


The  N  e  w  O  rleans  T  i  mes- 
Picayune  Has  Renewed 
Its  Contract  for  The 
Haskin  Service  for  An¬ 
other  Year. 
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GEORGE  THOMSON  FRY 
NEW  EUROPEAN  CHIEF 
OF  THE  L  N.  S. 


The  International  News  S«‘rvice  has 
a|iiK)inte{l  (Jeorge  Thomson  Fry  to  be 
its  Knropean  manager,  Krnest  I*.  Orr 
to  l>e  Paris  manager,  and  lioljert  E. 
Prew  to  be  the  latter's  assoeiate. 

The  new  European  chief  of  the  I.  N.  S. 
was  l)orn  in  Decatur,  G.a.,  October  15, 
1S72,  received  a  military  training, 
studicHl  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Tennessee.  Turning  from  legal 
work  to  the  newspaper  field,  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
News  and  of  the  Knoxville  Tribune.  He 
later  served  as  chief  political  writer  of 
the  Memphis  Morning  News  and  of  the 
New.s-Scimitar.  He  fought  in  the 
American  Army  in  the  Philippine  cam¬ 
paign  of  1899-1901  and  served  in  the 
National  Guard  of  both  Georgia  and 
Tenne.ssee,  passing  through  various 
grades  from  cadet  to  colonel.  In  1904 
he  came  to  New  York  and  since  that 
time  he  has  been  a  member  at  various 
times  of  the  staffs  of  the  New  York 
American,  New  York  Journal,  New 
York  World,  and  New  York  Sun. 

Beginning  with  the  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  189C,  Mr.  Fry  has 
rerKjrted  nearly  all  the  national  con¬ 
ventions  of  all  parties  of  this  country, 
and  has  made  a  special  study  of  world 
politics. 

Eme.st  P.  Orr  was  for  years  with  the 
International  News  Service  in  Paris 
and  recently  has  been  in  this  country. 
He  will  proceed  to  Paris  at  once.  His 
as.sociate,  Kobert  E.  Prew,  was  formerly 
in  the  International  News  Service  In 
Paris,  but  when  the  war  broke  out  he, 
being  a  British  subject,  enlisted  in  the 
British  Army  and  served  until  released 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 


NEWSPAPER  ROUTE 
TO  FLORIDA 


(Continued  from  Pane  14.) 
only  requires  the  same  old  educational 
advertising.  They  mu.st  l>e  shown  .  .  . 
taught  how.  That  town  where  the  soap 
chips  were  advcrti.sed  .  .  .  they  had 
not  used  chip  soap  before.  They  liked 
it  once  it  was  tried.  Yet  magazine  pub¬ 
licity  had  Ix'en  poimding  away  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Somehow,  the  inti¬ 
mate,  here-in-our-own-town  salesman¬ 
ship  on  pap<-r  irresistibly  struck  home 
.and  collected  the  IMMEDIATE  result.s. 
That's  where  you  newspaper  men  have 
it  .  .  .  you  get  NOW  result.s. 

"California  saw  the  light  many  moons 
ago.  They  have  been  humanizing  their 
wonderland  out  there. 

(Jovemment  Allows  It 
".Mo.st  everybody  knows  all  al>out  the 
charm  of  the  great  West,  although  they 
may  not  have  been  there.  Advertising 
has  done  the  educational,  pioneer  work. 
But  Florida  has  a  peculiar  field  of  her 
own,  withotit  tramping  on  anybody  else’s 
to<'.s.  Florida  is  for  the  quick  run¬ 
aways  who  can  stay  a  month  only.  It 
i.s  for  lovers  of  fifty  and  sixty,  as  well 
as  the  younger  folks,  who,  between 
planting  crops  and  gathering  them, 
want  to  see  a  new  world  and  go  where 
it  i.sn’t  neces.sary  to  thaw  out  the  pump.”  j| 
"And  how  do  you  think  wo  small  ; 
town  newspapers  are  to  start  the  ball  j 
rolling?”  asked  the  Ad-Man.  "I  am  in-  J 
tere.sted  in  YOUR  methods  of  proced-  j| 
ure.”  j| 

"Do  not  wait  for  the  agency  and  the  ; 
advcrti.ser.  Make  up  copy  suggestions  i 


of  your  own.  Have  pictures  drawn  and 
copy  written  with  some  local  flavor,  but 
filled  with  palms  and  sunshine  and  Ash¬ 
ing.  Send  these  suggestions  on  to  the 
railroad  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  individual, 
togethei^  with  a  careful,  convincing 
resume  of  WHY  you  think  this  adver- 
ti.sing  will  pull  tourists.  Quote  figures 
.  .  .  dwell  upon  the  market.  Ask  for 
trial  appropriations. 

"It  may  not  work  out  for  a  year 
.  .  .  it  may  mean  many  discourage¬ 
ments,  but  it  is  progres.slve  and  con¬ 
structive,  and  it's  built  along  lines  that 
NEVER  FAID  in  the  long  run.  Florida 
is  as  Important  to  many  new.spapers  as 
a  product  that  must  and  can  be  sold,  as 
any  great  manufacturing  enterprise. 
The  State  is  coming  along  nicely.  You 
can  see  the  temperature  of  succe.ss  ris¬ 
ing. 

“If  the  cheaper  hotels  do  not  kill  too 
many  people  with  grea.sy  food  and 
canned  milk,  the  east  and  west  coasts 
will  build  into  va.st  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  By  jovc  .  .  .  here  we  are  at 
the  station!  Glad  I  have  on  these 
winter  weight  unden-Iothes,  although 
th<‘y  make  me  scratch  as  if  I  had  col- 
lect(‘<I  cooties!” 


Smith  Sells  to  Murray 
Tiie  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Evening 
Herald  has  been  sold  by  W.  O.  Smith 
to  E.  J.  Murray,  who  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  wit'll  the  publication. 


BECOMES  CHIEF  OF  A.P. 
TRAFFIC  IN  PACIFIC 
COAST  DIVISION 


E.  Frank  Wil.son  ha-s  Ix.'cn  appointed 
division  trafAc  chief  of  the  Western  or 
i’aciHc  Coast  Division  c«f  the  As.sociated 
Press  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  been 
c-onnected  with  the  A.  1’.  since  1913, 
first  at  New  York  in  the  tratlic  deiiart- 
ment  of  the  general  office.  In  191(1  Mr. 
Wilson  was  assigned  as  traffic  rc'presen- 
tative  at  Philadelphia,  later  returning 
to  New  York  to  act  as  traAic  adviser  for 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
until  shortly  after  the  armi.stice  was 
signed,  when  he  returned  to  the  general 
ofAce. 

Mr.  Wifson  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in 
1883  and  has  had  a  large  experience  in 
the  telegraphic  and  newsiiaper  Adds, 
both  on  newspapers  and  with  pre.ss 
associations,  having  iK'cn  connected 
with  several  of  the  latter.  His  news- 
p.aper  experience  began  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Cincinnati  Post  in  190C.  Since 
his  connection  with  the  .\.  P.  he  has 
devoted  almost  his  entire  service  to 
traAic  matters  and  covered  many  im¬ 
portant  assignments. 

Two  weeks  before  his  new  ajipoiiit- 
ment  was  made  Mr.s.  Wilson  presc-nted 
Mr.  'W’il.son  with  an  8*/i-pound  .son.  Mr. 
Wilson  will  take  charge  of  his  new  as¬ 
signment  next  week. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TME 
THE  ^UCCE^^  OP  PEHS'EVEIMCE 
THE  PLEAS'UDE  OF  M)DKW(^ 
THE  DI(i>JITy  OF  ^MPLICITV 
THE  VODTH  OF  GHXDACTER 
THE  POVED  OF 
THE  IWLUEyCE  OFEXXI^LE 
THE  OPLld-ATIO^J  OF  DUTV 
THE  VI^DO^FOF  ECOiTOUV 
THE  VIRTUE  OF  PATIENCE 
THE  OOy  OF  ODK^D^XTINC^ 
THE  PROFIT  OF  EXPERIENCE 


DEUE-MPEiR  TO  CMjL  OD  S'END  TO  THE. 

YjSNHxrmr  Photo  Ew^hmnc^Qd. 

roDXNyTHm(i-m  the,  line,  of  photo  Ei^GDxvmGr 

TWOTy-FIYE,  YEMJSf  OF  XCGEiPTADLE  SIEHYICE. 

"VILLIAW  ^T.  -  -  'NE.'VyoBK  CITy 
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NOTICE 


Effective  February  ist, 
1919,  the  rates  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  be  as  follows: 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Agate  measurement,  14  lines  to  the  inch 

Transient  Rate,  40c.  per  agate  line 

$150.00  per  page  (GT3  agate  linen) 
90.00  per '  2  page  (.130  agate  liiieK) 
50.00  per  paged oit  as«»e  iine«) 


TIME  CONTRACTS 

Based  on  frequency  of  inser¬ 
tions  within  one  year: 

12  tliiips  2C  ttmen  52  tfmoii  i 

Page  ,U.!.",$120.00,  $100.00,  $85.00 
}  2  page  65.00,  56.00,  48.00 
3  i  page  42.00,  33.00,  30.00 


SPACE  CONTRACTS 

Space  must  be  used  within 
one  year  from  date  of 
first  insertion : 

Per  line 

2,000  lines ....  25  cents 
4,000  lines ....  22  cents 
6,000  lines ....  20  cents 
8,000  lines ....  18  cents 


CLASSIFIED 

Set  in  6-pt.  Roman — 
6  words  to  line. 


Help  wanted . 25c 

Situations  wanted .  .  10c 

For  sale . 30c 

Business  opportuni¬ 
ties  . 40c 


Present  rates  will  prevail 
on  all  contracts  made  prior 
to  Feb.  ist,  1919. 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 

World  Biulding  -  New  York  Gly 


POOR  RICHARDS  LAUD 
BEN.  FRANKLIN 

»  ...  1-  . 

Thousand  Leading;  Philadelphia  (Mtizcns 
Celehrale  (Jreat  Publisher’s  Kirlhday 
At  Vietory  Banquet  Half-Minute 
Speeches  Feature  of  Celebration 

More  than  1,000  roprosentativeH  of 
civil,  put)lie,  lin.sinos.'t,  sta>;c,  ,111(1  mili¬ 
tary  life  of  tile  ttnited  Slates,  KnKlanrt, 
Prance,  and  nclKinin  paid  homage  to 
tlie  memory  of  Benjamin  Pranklln  at 
tile  Poor  Itichard  (Tiib’.s  213th  Idrthday 
celebr.ition  and  dinner  in  Pliiladelphia 
on  .January  17.  It  was  called  .1  “Victory 
Banquet”  and  the  programme  fulfilled 
all  expectations  to  the  fullest  degree. 

A  unique  feature  was  timing  the 
events  to  odd  fractions  of  time.  Illus¬ 
trative  of  this  was  the  opening  at  6.58 
o’clock  and  limiting  speeches  on  the 
half-minute  basis. 

Among  the  gue.sts  were  Admiral 
Henry  T.  Mayo.  Oen.  (leorge  Barnett, 
of  the  Marine  Porps;  (’ol.  Cooke,  of  the 
British  Kmb.issy;  I.ieut.  Micheaux,  of 
the  French  I.egation:  I,.  P.  K.  Cdffroy, 
of  the  Belgian  T^'gation:  Capt.  William 
11.  Harrigan;  Major-Cen.  I.,  T.  Waller, 
Marine  Corps;  I’ol.  I.rf)uis  .1.  Magill, 
.Marine  Corps;  the  Rev.  Warren  W. 
Oile.s,  East  Orange.  N.  .1.;  Capt.  Peter 
I,atham.  British  Emha.ssy;  Capt.  Clor- 
don-Smith,  military  att.ich('.  Serbian 
l.egation.  and  IJeut.  David  Constantini. 
of  Italy. 

Tells  How  Marines  Were  .Advertised 
“Tile  arml.stice  does  not  mean  peace, 
and  this  is  not  the  time  to  demobilize 
either  our  army  or  our  navy,”  warned 
.\dmiral  Mayo  in  his  address.  He  said 
tliat  “there  is  nowhere  a  finer,  h.irder- 
working  bunch  of  fellows  than  in  the 
navy,  and  I  am  proud  to  lielong  to  it.” 

As  the  meml>ers  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  are  primarily  advertising  men, 
much  interest  centred  in  (Jen.  Barnett’s 
trihute  to  advertising  as  u.sed  by  the 
Marino  Corps. 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  Marines 
got  most  of  their  prominence  through 
advertising,”  he  .said.  “It  is  true.  I  did 
a  great  deal  nf  it  my.self.  I  had  a  good 
article  to  advcjrtise  and  I  advertised  it. 

“This  campaign  brought  into  the  serv¬ 
ice  some  of  the  best  young  men  of 
our  cotmtry,  and  I  can  point  out  more 
than  2,Ono  men  from  the  flne.st  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  nation  now  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  .^nd  it  was  the  finest  service  in 
the  world  which  i>uf  usaeros.s,  the  navy.” 

Foreign  Nations  Represented 
Col.  Cooke,  speaking  for  the  Briti.sh 
Kmba.s.sy,  expressed  the  hope  th.it  the 
war  would  cement  closer  than  ever  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races.  He  said  the  rea- 
.son  the  British  had  not  lost  hope  in  the 
d.irk  days  of  the  w.ar  was  Is-- au.se  they 
knew  Americ.i  was  behind  them. 

I.ieut.  Micheaux,  of  the  French  Leg.i- 
tlon,  declared  that  Americ.i  had  widened 
Ihe  .scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
take  in  all  oppres.sed  peoples  of  the 
world. 

I.ieut.  David  Con.stantini,  speaking 
for  the  Italian  delegafiou.  said  that 
while  Americ.i  had  been  a  little  .slow  In 
coming  to  the  aid  of  Italy,  she  had  re¬ 
sponded  most  gallantly  when  such 
action  was  finally  taken. 

I..  P.  E.  Cdffroy,  spe.iking  for  the  Bel¬ 
gian  l.egation.  told  of  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Huns  in  Belgium  and 
ended  by  warning  all  nations  to  beware 
of  the  scourge  of  Bolshevism. 

Capt.  William  D  Harrigan,  IT.  S.  A,, 
pah!  ,1  tribute  to  the  fighting  qualities 
of  the  British. 
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Logan  Admits  Representing 
Interests  in  Washington 

Correspondent  Tells  Senate  Inquirers  He 
Advised  Large  ('orporations.  Draw¬ 
ing  $2,700  a  Month 

(By  Our  Own  OorrosiM.ndont) 

Wasiiinoton,  .lanuary  21. — The  efforts 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  determine  the  need  of  legislation  to 
regulate  the  it.icking  industry  devclopi'd 
on  Tue.sday  a  .subject  not  calculated  to 
command  public  interest  in  anything 
like  the  degree  of  discussion  it  aroused 
in  Washington  new.spapcr  circles. 

Thomas  F.  Is)gan,  technical  head  of 
the  Washington  Bure.iu  of  the  Phila- 
delphi.i  Inquirer  and  the  representative 
of  numerous  magazines  and  papers,  told 
the  Senate  Committee  that  he  was  the 
“Washington  adviser”  of  big  business 
interests — connections  which  netted  him 
compcn.sation  of  $2,700  ,i  month. 

Has  F.lahorate  Suite  at  Hotel 
Mr.  I.ogan’s  c.ireer  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  Washington 
journali.sm.  He  is  not  the  flr.st  man  who 
came  to  the  capital  as  ,i  correspondent, 
only  to  find  greater  profit  in  the  r61c  of 
“adviser”  to  interests  concerned  with 
the  moves  of  Congre.ss  and  executive 
officers,  but  few  have  risen  .so  rapidly 
from  the  ranks  of  reporters  to  an 
elaborate  suite  at  the  Willard,  close  to 
$.50,000  ,1  year,  the  entn'e  into  .some 
.Vdministr.ition  .social  cindes  .ind  a  fre¬ 
quent  .seat  in  White  House  atitomobiles. 

Bec.iu.se  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Pr«'ss  (lidlery,  his  name  d(K's  not  appear 
in  the  ('ongressional  Directory  as  the 
head  of  the  Imiuirer  bure.iu,  but  he  is 
tho  technical  head  of  that  organiz.ition. 

His  news  bure.iu  not  only  supplies  dally 
reports  to  the  Phil.idelphia  paper,  but 
covers  Washington  for  other  publica¬ 
tions,  among  them  the  Wall  Street 
•lotirnal,  Forbes’s  Magazine",  The  Fourth 
Estate,  I/'slie’s  Weekly,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Economist.  Mr.  lA)gan  formerly 
was  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Po.st. 

Mr.  T.rf)g.in  told  tho  Senate  Committee 
quite  frankly  that  he  was  employed  by 
the  following  corporations  at  the  sal¬ 
aries  listed; 

Swift  &  Co.,  $500  a  month;  Atl.intic 
Refining  Company,  $700  a  month;  Oen- 
er.il  Electric  Company,  $500;  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  $500;  the  Free¬ 
port  Sulphur  Company,  $500,  and  “an 
irregular  s.il.iry’’  of  $500  a  month  from 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey. 

He  testified  to  receiving  only  $60  a 
week  from  tho  Philadelphi.i  Inquirer, 
which  sum,  he  said,  he  turned  over  to 
tlio  men  who  did  the  real  work. 

Went  to  Europe  With  Hurley 
Mr.  Bogan  admitted  having  gone  to 
Europe  with  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Shipping  Board,  as  a 
“special  sliipping  commi.ssioner,”  with 
his  expenses  p.iid  by  the  C.overnment 
while  he  continued  on  the  payroll  of 
the  corporations.  He  testified  to  hav¬ 
ing  participated  in  conferences  l)etween 
Hurley  and  Hoover  and  .Mlied  leaders 
on  (|ue.stlons  of  supplying  food  from  the 
I’nifed  .States.  I.ogan  stated  that  Hur- 
iey  knew  of  his  connection  with  the 
p.ickers  hut  had  urged  him  to  make  the 
trip  to  Europe  ,ind  “regretted”  his  re¬ 
turn  to  this  cotmtry  last  week. 


E'liott  B.  Thurston,  of  the  Providence 
(K.  I)  Journal,  has  hf-en  elected  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Hou.se 
Pre.sH  Club. 


Michigan 

is 

Exceptional 

Thoroughly  and  Economically  Covered 
By  14  Evening  Papers 

You  can  cover  2^  niillton  of  Michigan’s  3  million  popu¬ 
lation  with  14  evening  newsjtapers.  In  communities  ranging 
from  a  million  down  to  2^,000  pojfulation,  Michigan  has  un¬ 
usually  efficient  newspaper  ctfverage — mainly  non-duplicat¬ 
ing — reaching  over  (;oVr  of  the  I’uiglish  s|)caking  population. 
Examine  the  14  newspapers — see  why  they  make  Michigan 
exceptional  in  results  and  economy  for  newspapers’  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


’I'cii  ])rosj)crous  iind  progressive  cities:  Flint,  ,S;igiii;iw,  Biiy 
City,  l.Hiising,  Port  Huron,  Kiil:unazoo,  Pontine,  Muskegon, 
Adrian,  .Ann  Arlntr,  have  only  one  paper  eaeli. 

One  of  til.-  It  cities  .Jackson-  li;is  only  one  evening  paper, 
the  Citizen-Patriot,  which  has  three  times  the  circulation 
of  the  .laek.son  morning  Jiaper. 

Battle  Oeek  has  the  F.vening  Moon-Journal,  which  far 
twceeds  any  other  Battle  Creek  jiaper  in  local  circulation. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  F.vening  Press  covers 
Cirand  Ba]>ids,  the  .second  city  of  Michigan,  is  a  byword 
in  middle  west  .•tdvertising  circles.  The  Press  has  2i/i  limes 
the  eireulation  of  the  (irand  Rapids  morning  paper  and  5 
times  that  of  its  only  evening  eomiietitor. 

And  then  Detroit — wonder  city  of  the  continent  -4th  in 
America  in  pojudation-  perfectly  covered  by  The  Detroit 
News.  Of  21.5,(1(M)  total  News  circulation,  17,i,0(H)  is  in 
Detroit,  a  ratio  better  than  one  copy  for  every  four  English 
speaking  men,  women  and  children.  No  other  metropolitan 
city  is  .so  thoroughly  covered  by  one  paper. 


Net  jiaid 

5,(xxi-line 

Newspaper 

circulation 

adv.  rate 

Adrian  Telegram  . 

. .  .  (4,(476 

.02 

Ann  Arbor  Times-Ncws  . 

7,3(X) 

.0215 

iJattlc  Creek  Moon-journal  - 

- . .  b.457  • 

.015 

I’ay  C'ity  Times-Trilntne  . 

16,814 

•0.^5 

Detroit  News  . 

.  .  .  _'I7,(KX) 

-5 

I’lint  Journal  . 

.  .  .  25,(447 

"5 

Crand  Rapids  I’ress . 

•  •  •  f<4.4.^5 

.10 

Jackson  Citizen-ratriot  . 

...  24,781 

•O.S 

Kalamazoo  Gazette-'relegrajdi  .  . 

•  •  •  23.8(43 

.04 

Lansing  State  Journal . 

. . .  26,<y)4 

•O.S 

Muskegon  Chronicle . 

•••  Lb574 

.025 

I’ontiac  I’ress-(  lUzette  . 

IO.(JI2 

.02 

I’t..  Huron  Times-llerald . 

...  11,257 

.028 

Saginaw  News-Courier . 

. . .  24,(yjo 

•05 

Advertisers  Hooverize  in 

MICHIGAN 

The  newspaper  history  of  Michigan  in  recent  years  is  one 
of  consolidation.  Communities  formerly  served  by  two  or 
more  newspapers  with  costly  competition  and  needless  ex¬ 
pense  to  advertisers  arc  now  covered  much  more  thorough¬ 
ly  with  fewer  papers  and  less  expense. 

Here  Are  the  Circulations  and  Advertising  Rates 
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DAILY  PRESS  BEST  FOR 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


(Continued  from  Page  25.) 
c-arriod  on  it.s  cable  page  a  head  all  the 
way  a<ross  the  page  consisting  of  just 
four  words,  “La  Grande  Conflagracion 
M  undial  (The  Great  World  Conflagra¬ 
tion),  or  “I.A  Guerra  Europea”  (The 
Ktiropean  War). 

Not  a  guiding  .sub-head  appeared  on 
the  pag<‘  to  a.ssist  the  reader — only  the 
date  line  to  indicate  whether  the  news 
<  ame  from  L,'ndon,  Paris,  Itomc,  or 
cisew  here. 

.\nother  intere.sting  contrast  in  make¬ 
up  i.s  presented  by  the  two  leading 
morning  papers  of  Buenos  Aire.s,  the 
first  few  pages  of  which  are  made  up 
solidly  of  classified  advertisements.  Fo’- 
lowing  this  come  the  pages  devoted  to 
international,  national,  and  local  news, 
with  a  thin  scattering  of  adverti.sing,  and 
then  come  the  la.st  pages,  devoted  almo.st 
■solidly  to  display  advertising,  with  per¬ 
haps  shipping  news  interlarded  as  a 
temptation  for  the  reader  to  look  there. 

WeekI  ie«  Not  l.ike  Thoce  Here 

Again  ri.sking  the  dangers  of  a  broad 
generalization,  one  may  say  that,  out-side 
of  the  dailies  and  weeklies,  the  publi¬ 
cation  field  will  prove  of  little  interest 
to  the  American  advertiser.  These 
weeklies  are  quite  different  in  character 
from  our  own,  consistng  largely  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  society  events  of  the  past  week, 
cartoon.s,  humor,  with  .some  pages  de¬ 
voted  to- matters  of  interest  In  the  fields 
of  literature,  art,  and  the  stage. 

In  Buenos  Aires,  particularly,  there 
are  also  weeklies  devoted  to  racing  and 
other  sports,  others  written  primarily 
for  young  people,  and  .still  other  ranges 
of  Interests  covered  such  as  one  would 
expect  In  a  city  of  over  a  million  and 
a  half  people. 

The  best  of  the.se  dailies  and 
weeklies  are  umiucstionably  widely 
and  thoroughly  read  and  de.serve  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  pro.spective 
American  advertiser.  It  is  my  purpose 
in  my  Government  reports  to  pre.scnt  a 
detailed  analysis  of  each  one  of  them, 
giving  actual  circulation,  lowest  adver¬ 
tising  rates  obtainable  with  agency  dif¬ 
ferentials,  an  analysis  of  this  circulation 
with  regard  to  character  of  readers,  dis¬ 
tribution,  methods  of  obtaining  it  and 
it.s  actual  value  to  advertisers  In  dif¬ 
ferent  fields. 

•A  Good  Will  Offering 

Up  to  the  present  time,  so  little 
American  adverti.sing  has  been  placed 
In  South  America  that  the  names  of 
our  most  prominent  advertising  agencle.s 
are  unknown  and  those  of  our  largest 
advertisers  when  repeated  awaken  but 
the  falnte.st  response.  Such  American 
advertising  as  has  been  placed  has  come 
largely  through  the  local  South  Amer¬ 
ican  agent  or  representative  and  has 
been  too  often  "a  “good-will  offering” 
rather  than  an  Investment  undertaken 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  re¬ 
sults. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  this  condition 
must  continue  with  some  slight  modi¬ 
fications  while  the  American  advertiser 
remains  Ignorant  or  neglectful  of  the 
.'Plendid  field  that  lies  before  him,  await¬ 
ing  attention  and  splendid  results.  Some 
of  our  leading  American  advertisers  iifie 
these  South  Auierican  publication.s,  but 
with  few  exceptions  their  efforts  would 
not  be  recognized  by  members  of  the. 
craft  in  this  country. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  im¬ 


portant  publications  is  first  class  in 
every  respect,  but  in  many  cases  the 
quality  of  paper  used,  the  difficulty  of 
securing  good  engravings  or  art  work, 
the  primitive  condition  of  typography, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  factors  that  make 
the  appearance  at  least  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  there  quite  a  different  thing  than 
at  home. 

There  arc  a  few  finely  printed  month¬ 
lies  in  South  America  than  which  we 
have  nothing  better  in  all  the  United 
State.s,  but  their  circulation  is  so  “ex- 
clu.sive”  and  small  as  to  make  them  of 
little  use  to  the  average  advertiser. 

(Ipporiunities  for  Agencieit 

Behind  and  beyond  this  question  of 
the  appearance  of  the  advertising  lies 
the  question  of  advertising  agency  ser¬ 
vice  equipped  to  render  not  only  copy 
.service  but  merchandising  service  with 
the  national  and  local  South  American 
viewpoint.  Until  the  American  adver¬ 
tising  agent  can  so  interpret  and  see 
this  promising  field  that  he  is  willing 
to  go  into  it  without  promise  of  profit? 
at  first,  and  perform  for  his  client  there 
the  service  he  is  giving  in  this  country — 
until  that  time  comes  either  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  have  to  continue  being  placed 
as  it  is  to-day,  at  a  di.stance  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  distance,  or  turned 
over  to  the  ill-equipped  advertising 
agents  in  South  America.  The  total 
numl)er  of  agents  in  all  South  America 
who  have  offices  could  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  two  hands,  with  several 
fingers  left  over  for  good  measure. 

In  all  the  vast  stretch  of  country 
known  as  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America  and  running  from  Panama  to 
Southern  Chili,  a  distance  of  many 
thousands  of  miles,  there  is  not  one 
advertising  agency. 

On  the  East  Coast,  compri.slng  the  im¬ 
portant  countries  of  Argentina,  Uraguay, 
and  Brazil,  the  condition  is  only  slightly 
l)ettcr,  with  the  exception  of  Argentina, 
whose  capital  city,  Buenos  Aires,  not 
only  epitomizes  all  that  is  best  in  ad¬ 
vertising  development  in  South  America, 
but  actually  has  organized  advertising 
agencies.  Most  of  them,  however,  are 
little  more  than  brokers  and  space 
sellers,  and  the  few  who  have  equipped 
offices,  while  for  the  most  part  honest 
and  willing  to  do  their  best,  are  not 
trained  in  advertising  parctice  and 
would  render  but  meagre  service  to  the 
.American  advertiser  who.se  standards 
are  adjusted  to  the  high  degree  of  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  him  by  his  dome.stic  adver¬ 
tising  agent. , 

It  is  a  promising  field  for  such  an 
agent  or  group  of  agents  with  the  fore- 
.‘•Ight  and  courage  to  invest  time  and 
.some  money  in  becoming  the  forerunner 
in  a  field  that  promises  .so  much  In  the 
immediate  future. 

New  Plan  of  Payments 

For  many  years  American  advertisers 
have  complained  about  ttie  injustice  of 
paying  the  South  American  publisher 
from  25  to  75  per  cent,  more  than  was 
exacted  from  the  local  advertiser.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the 
South  American  puhli.sher.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  he  has  received  orders  for  space 
which  the  unscrupulous  advertiser  never 
intended  to  pay  for.  In  many  instances, 
where  no  que.stlon  of  di.shonesty  wa.s 
involved,  the  time  that  elapsed  in  send¬ 
ing  an  order  from  the  United  States, 
receiving  a  voucher  copy  and  then  send¬ 
ing  a  remittance  averaged  three  month.s. 
If  a  controversy  nro.se  necessitating  cor¬ 
respondence,  another  three  to  six  months 
would  pass  and  all  the  time  the  South 


American  publisher  would  be  awaiting 
payment. 

Without  entering  into  the  question 
of  placing  the  blame  where  it  belongs, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  publisher  felt 
justified  in  adding  a  sufficient  rate  to 
his  local  one  to  cover  losses  and  delays. 
Some  have  avoided  this  diflHculty  by 
authorizing  their  local  representative 
in  each  South  .American  city  to  place 
and  pay  for  the  advertising. 

For  such  advertisers  as  have  not 
found  this  compromise  an  effective  one, 

I  suggest  that  a  method  be  used  until 
such  time  as  a  more  direct  connection 
between  the  South  American  publisher 
and  the  American  advertiser  is  brought 
alKJut.  The  method  suggested  is  only  a 
"stop-gap,”  and  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  over 
position  or  any  other  detail  of  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  order  the 
banks  listed  here  will  not  undertake 
to  adjust  the  differences.  They  will  pay 
the  bill  only  when  they  are  convinced 
that  the  basic  instructions  of  the  adver- 
ti.ser  have  been  fulfilled.  Nor  does  this 
arrangement  provide  the  advertiser  with 
a  list  of  advertising  rates,  a  need  which 
it  is  hoped  my  forthcoming  reports  will 
help  to  meet. 

Details  of  Arrangement 

The  advertiser  or  advertising  agent 
may  send  the  original  order,  accompanied 
by  matrices,  engravings,  etc,  direct  to 
the  publisher,  at  the  same  time  sending 
a  duplicate  of  the  order  or  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  it  to  the  bank.  Upon  the  tenth 
of  the  month  following  date  of  Insertion, 
the  publisher  will  present  his  bill  to  the 
Ijank,  accompanied  by  a  voucher  copy  of 
publication  carrying  advertisement.  The 
bank  will  satisfy  itself  that  the  basic 
conditions  of  the  order  have  been  met. 
and  in  that  event  will  pay  the  bill  at 
the  rate  specified,  less  the  cash  dis¬ 
count  .specified  in  the  order. 

The  payment  will  be  made  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  publisher’s  country  and  a 
record  of  the  rate  of  exchange  at  which 
the  payment  is  made  will  be  sent  the 
advertiser  by  the  bank.  It  will  be  neces- 
.sary  for  the  advertiser  to  arrange  with 
each  branch  of  these  banks  or  with 
their  New  York  office  for  a  deposit  of 
funds  to  meet  likely  emergencies  such 
as  would  be  covered  by  their  orders  for 
space  and  variations  In  exchange. 

Lima,  Peru,  uses  the  Banco  Mercantil 
Americano  del  Peru;  in  Valparaiso  Chili, 
the  National  Cfity  Bank  of  New  York;  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  or  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Boston;  in  La  Paz,  Bo¬ 
livia,  Denniston  &  Co.;  in  Montevideo, 
I  Uruguay,  National  CHty  Bank  of  New' 
York:  in  Rio  de  Janlero,  Sao  Paulo,  or 
Bahia.  Brazil,  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York. 


To  Represent  Newark  Ledger 
The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Stevens  &  King,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  to  represent  it  in  the  national 
advertising  field. 

The  Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Republican  has 
appointed  the  same  representative. 

Install  N.  Y.  Press  Club  Officers 
The  re-elected  officers  of  the  New 
York  Press  C^ub  were  installed  in  office 
at  a  meeting  Monday.  A  proposition  to 
move  uptown  was  di.scu.s8ed  but  no 
action  was  taken. 


Merge  Dailies  in  San  Bernardino 
The  San  Bernardino  (C^l.)  Index  has 
taken  over  the  News.  Both  were 
evening  papers. 


Have  Chance  to  Develop 
Foreign  Trade  for  U.  S. 

Louis  Wiley  Says  Newspaper  Men  Should 
Make  Study  of  Subject — Looks 
for  Big  Advertising  Year 

In’  the  development  of  foreigm  trade 
there  is  a  big  opportunity  for  the 
American  newspaper,  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  told  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  in  a  talk  January  23.  "In 
order  that  the  subject  may  be  Intelli¬ 
gently  treated,  and  that  newspapers 
may  point  the  way  in  this  most  im¬ 
portant  opportunity  which  has  come 
to  us  as  a  result  of  the  war,  editors  and  , 
writers  upon  foreign  trade  should  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,”  he 
.said.  “Our  newspapers  will  then  be  in 
a  position  to  afford  the  most  valuable 
cooperation  to  merchants  with  suf¬ 
ficient  vision  and  courage  to  engage  in 
this  branch  of  commerce  on  a  large 
scale.” 

Mr.  Wiley  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of 
the  disarrangement  of  business  by  the 
war,  the  loss  of  advertising  through¬ 
out  the  country  did  not  exceed  5  per 
cent,  and  was  probably  much  less, 
(’omplete  statistics  of  advertising  in 
newspapers  for  the  full  year  are  not 
yet  available.  Fourteen  New  York  and 
two  Brooklyn  dally  newspapers  printed 
a  little  more  than  106,000,000  agate 
lines  of  advertising,  a  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000  lines. 

In  some  cities  the  newspapers  showed 
trifling  or  substantial  gains  over  1917. 

The  speaker  said  that  advertising 
agents  throughout  the  country  are 
practically  unanimous  in  their  belief 
that  1919  will  be  the  biggest  year  for 
advertising  ever  known  in  our  history. 

“They  have  tangible  foundation  for 
this  belief  in  the  large  contracts  with 
advertisers  already  secured,  in  new 
business  coming  from  men  who  have 
previously  advertised  only  a  little  or 
not  at  all,  and  In  the  regular  run  of 
what  might  be  called  routine  business. 
Back  of  all  this  is  the  general  belief  In 
a  coming  wave  of  prosperity,  a  belief 
that  is  shared  by  most  business  men  all 
over  the  country,”  Mr.  Wiley  said. 


SERVED  COUNTRY  WITH  HONOR 


Two  Editor  &  Publisher  Men  Return 
to  Civil  Life 

John  F.  Redmond  has  been  relea,s<!d 
from  active  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
force  and  returned  to  his  former  duties 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  Editor  &  Piis- 
LisHKR.  Mr.  Redmond  enlisted  as  a  sec¬ 
ond-class  seaman  and  had  been  In  ac¬ 
tive  service  since  September. 

Hugh  Thomson,  formerly  with  Edi¬ 
tor;  &  PunusHBR,  has  received  his  dis¬ 
charge  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  secretary 
and  has  resumed  his  court  reporting 
news  service,  with  headquarters  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Thomson  supplies 
many  of  the  Westchester  County  and 
.some  of  the  New  York  city  newspapers 
with  the  court  news  of  Westchester. 


Ralph  Pulitzer  Coming  Home 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  World,  is  due  home  in  a  day  or  .so 
from  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 
Mr.  Pulitzer  went  to  Prance  at  the  same 
time  as  President  Wilson  and  has 
worked  with  the  other  World  men  in 
covering  the  news  of  the  proceedings. 
He  sailed  for  home  January  17,  leaving 
C.  M.  Lincoln,  managing  editor,  in 
ciiarge  of  the  World’s  staff. 


The  Coffey ville  (Kan.)  Dally  Journal 
and  the  Morning  Sun  have  been  merged. 
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SENATOR  GEORGE  T.  OLIVER  DIES 
AT  HIS  HOME  IN  PITTSBURGH 

Owner  of  Gazette-Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph  Had  Been 
in  Poor  Health  for  Several  Months — Had  Distinguished 
Career  in  Politics,  Business  and  Journalism. 

Former  senator  GEORGE  TENER  Oliver,  owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ga¬ 
zette-Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  22,  after  an  illness  lasting  several  months.  He  was  seventy-one 
years  of  age. 

Senator  Oliver  had  a  disting ui.shed  career  in  politics,  the  law,  business  and 
Journalism.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  Republican  leadeiB  of  the  State, 
with  a  dominating  influence  in  the  party  councils.  From  1871  to  1881  he  prac¬ 
ticed  law,  withdrawing  from  a  busy  practice  to  enter  the  manufacturing  fleld. 
In  association  with  his  brother,  Hei.ry  W.  Oliver,  he  became  a  factor  In  the 
steel  business,  selling  his  interests  ir  various  manufacturing  concerns  in  1901. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  a  few  years  later,  he  became  trustee  of  his 
estate,  assuming  directorships  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Entered  Newspaper  Business  in  1900 


In  June,  1900,  just  after  he  had  de¬ 
clined  a  Republican  nomination  for  Con¬ 
gressman-at-large,  Mr.  Oliver  purchas¬ 
ed  the  Giizette.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  he  became  owner  of  the 
Chronicle-Telegraph.  In  May,  1906,  he 
bought  the  Times  and  consolidated  it 
with  the  Gazette. 


For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Oliver  per¬ 
sonally  directed  the  policies  of  these 
two  newspapers  and  was  deeply  inter- 


Senator  George  T.  Oliver 


ested — despite  other  calls  upon  his  time 
and  energies — in  their  upbuilding.  His 
two  sons,  George  S.  and  Augustus  K. 
Oliver,  have  been  associated  with  him 
in  the  management  of  the  properties, 
relieving  him  of  the  actual  executive 
detail. 

When  Senator  Oliver  entered  the 
newspaper  fleld  It  was  his  intention  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  his  newspapers. 
The  duties  Imposed  upon  him,  however, 
through  his  service  as  trustee  for  the 
e.state  of  Henry  W.  Oliver,  and  later 
for  the  estate  of  James  B.  Oliver,  an¬ 
other  brother,  were  very  onerous.  In 
this  connection  he  had  much  to  do  with 
the  Improvement  of  down-town  real 
estate  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  elected  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1909  to  All  the  unexpired  term 
in  the  United  States  Senate  of  P.  C. 
Knox,  who  had  been  called  to  the  Taft 
Cabinet.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years,  serving  In  all  eight 
years  in  'he  Senate,  declining  another 
term. 

War  had  not  been  declared  when 
Senator  Oliver  retired  from  the  United 
States  Senate.  After  the  declaration. 
Senator  Oliver  gave  jcounsel  and  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  various  local  war  activi¬ 


ties  so  long  as  his  health  would  permit. 
His  youngest  son,  Bennett  Oliver,  left 
college  to  enter  the  aviation  service 
and  won  a  lieutenancy.  He  was  with 
the  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  and 
was  flying  over  the  front  lines  when  the 
armistice  stopped  the  fighting. 

Two  other  sons  were  active  in  the 
man£igemont  of  local  activities,  George 
S.  Oliver  as  Regional  Adviser  in  the 
Pittsburgh  District  to  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board,  and  Augustus  K.  Oliver  as 
Chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Two  sons-ln-law  of 
Senator  Oliver  are  In  the  service,  Major 
John  P.  Young  in  the  Trench  Artillery 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Capt. 
Edward  McCauley  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  is  in  command  of  the  George 
Washington,  the  ship  which  recently 
carried  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
party  to  France. 

Of  Scotch-Irish  Ancestry 

He  had  been  a  Mason  for  fifty  years. 
In  New  York,  in  1917,  Senator  Oliver 
was  elected  to  receive,  at  the  meeting 
in  Boston  in  September,  1918,  the  thirty- 
third  degree,  the  highest  step  in  Ma¬ 
sonry.  Illness  prevented  his  attendance 
and  the  conferring  of  the  degree  was 
postponed  until  the  fall  of  1919. 

Senator  Oliver  was  of  Scotch  ancestry, 
although  his  parents  were  natives  of 
Ireland.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  during 
a  visit  to  his  parents — who  had  become 
American  citizens — to  their  old  home. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  in  Allegheny 
County,  and  he  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools.  He  later  was  graduated 
from  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia. 
For  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  institution.  In  1871  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Kountze,  of  Omaha.  She 
died  In  May,  1917. 

He  is  survived  by  a  brother,  David 
B.  Oliver;  by  two  sisters,  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  funeral  service 
was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  his 
late  residence. 

I  OBITUARY  NOTES  j 

Lieut.  H.  Sherman  Martin,  a  former 
New  York  Sun  photographer,  was  killed 
recently  In  an  airplane  accident  in 
France  while  serving  as  an  observer.  He 
was  twenty-six  years  old  and  had  won 
a  citation  for  saving  the  life  of  his 
wounded  colonel. 

George  Sherwood  Hodgins,  editor  of 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering, 
died  in  New  York  January  18,  aged 
flfty-nlne  years. 

AI.BBRT  A.  Db  Freest,  an  editor  of  the 
New  York  Clipper  and  an  authority 
(Continued  on  Page  38.) 


No  matter  wherever  else  you 
may  go,  make  your  good 
Spring  push  in  this  growing 
market. 

Here  in  West  Virginia  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  has  increased 
over  62%  within  a  decade,  which  is  a 
larger  percent. of  gain  than  obtains 
in  any  other  “East  of  the  Mississippi” 
state. 

spend  a  little  money  in  these  papers  and  become  a 
BIG  advertiser  in  this  territory  by  itself  of  nearly 
1,500,000  people,  well  employed  and  well  paid. 

Good  business  is  only  GOOD  business  where  they  have 
the  money  to  buy  and  the  will  to  pay,  and  that  is  what 
you  can  expect  in  West  Virginia. 
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I  OBITUARY  NOTES  | 

{Continued  from  Page  37.) 
on  the  frame  of  checkers,  died  January 
IS,  afr€-d  sixty-one  years. 

MfarMAN  Whitaker,  an  autlior,  who 
had  t»een  a  correspondent  with  the 
American  Kxi>editionary  Forces  in 
Franr-e,  di»‘d  January  20  in  St.  I.iUkc’s 
Mo.spital.  Durinir  the  Spanish-.Aineri- 
r-an  war  .Mr.  Whitaker  was  a  corre- 
s|K»iident  for  the  San  Francisi-o  Kx- 
aminer  in  ('ul»a  and  later  was  with  the 
Villa  for<-e.s  in  .Mexico. 

Kiciiafui  K.  McFCoritT,  thirty-one,  a 
cartoonist,  connected  with  .several  New 
Knrrland  newspapers  and  advertisinp  in- 
teri-sts.  is  dead  iit  his  home  in  Provi- 
d<‘nce,  K.  I. 

Ai.bxander  a.  Stewart,  an  authority 
on  nK)dern  tyiaipraphy,  died  January  0 
in  Arlinfr’.on,  Ma-ss.,  from  pneumonia. 
He  was  a  co-editor  of  the  United 
T>pothetie  of  America  Typographic 
IJhrary. 

Perct  Dakyn,  for  sixteen  years  .an 
artist  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Post, 
died  January  7  from  influenza. 

Henry  HfmintT  Manz,  a  member  of  the 
Bo.ston  Post  illustrating  staff,  passed 
away  January  9,  a  victim  of  influenza. 
He  was  formerly  with  newspapers  In 
WashinRton,  Chicagro,  and  Kan.sas  City. 

Wii.MAM  F.  FiTznERAi.D,  formerly  with 
the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News  and  the 
Cuardian  and  the  Newark  News,  died 
rec<*ntly  in  Paterson,  apred  thirty-five 
year.s. 

Nichoi.as  a.  F'i.etcher,  president  of 
the  John  K.  Seeley  Advertising  Com- 
I>any,  died  January  14  in  New  York. 

Uaniei.  11.  .Api'I.ecate,  formerly  owner 
of  Uie  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Standard  and 
prominent  in  StJite  Ik-mocratic  politics, 
die<l  in  Red  Bank  on  January  12,  aged 
84  year.s. 

W.  B.  Fi.etchkr,  fiiihlisher  of  the 
lA-wis  (Pa.)  Standard  for  the  past 
twenty  year.s,  died  DecemlK-r  30,  at 
the  age  of  72. 

John  I).  Whitpombe.  seventy  years 
with  the  Bo.ston  Tran.script,  died  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

Rose  K.  Mahoney,  cashier  for  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  died  January  9. 

Biei't.  Swen  H.  WiNniaio,  of  the  l.,os 
Angeles  Kxaminer,  Is  reported  to  have 
died  October  18  from  wounds  received 
in  action. 

Harry  J.  Casey,  sports  editor  of  the 
Boston  Kvening  Record,  died  recently 
from  influenza. 

Mas.  Richard  A.  Crih^r,  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  adverti.sing  staff, 
died  recently. 

B.  C.  Herr,  one  of  the  pioneer  news¬ 
papermen  of  Southwestern  Minnesota, 
died  lately  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  was  chief  stati.stician  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Forest  Re.serve. 

Aij-»n  B.  Smith,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel, 
died  after  a  short  illne.ss  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  forty-two  years  old  and  had 
l»een  owner  of  the  Sentinel  since  1908. 

<*oRp.  James  J.  O'C'onnor,  a  meml»er 


of  the  New  York  Herald  staff,  died 
from  pneumonia  on  board  the  trans¬ 
port  George  Wa.shington  this  week 
while  on  his  way  home  from  .service 
in  France  with  the  Forty-ninth  In¬ 
fant  r.v. 

.\.  H.  F.  ZiECl.ER,  at  one  time  (>dltor 
and  publisher  of  the  Dcs  .Moines  D-ader, 
died  January  10  in  .Mlantic,  la.  He 
was  sixty-five  year.s  old  and  a  practic¬ 
ing  lawyer  for  th<-  past  quarter  of  a 
lentury. 

Hayden  S.  BAKTi.irrr,  at  various  times 
with  the  Chicago  Heiald,  St.  I.ouis 
Times  and  ,St.  I..oui.s  Post-1  )isii!»tc!i,  died 
in  IK’S  .Moines  January  12. 

('iiAiii.iis  ln  i:i:,  who  for  al>out  fifty 
year.s  has  been  connrcti'd  with  the  ad- 
verli.sing  dejuirtments  of  various  Mil¬ 
waukee  .lewsiiaper.s,  is  dead,  aged 
.si'venty  years.  For  thirty  years  he  was 
an  advertising  .solicitor  on  the  Sentinel, 
and  later  was  employed  on  the  Free 
I’ress. 

laECT.  Henry  B.acxin,  a  former  news- 
jiaper  man  in  Milwaukee  and  Marinette, 
Wis.,  and  Menominee,  Mich.,  was  re¬ 
cently  accidentally  killed  at  the  Pre- 
.sidio,  San  Franci.sco,  by  his  own  revolver. 
Bieutenant  Bacon  h.ad  been  as.>-istant 
city  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Kvening 
Wi.sconsin  and  on  the  editorial  .staff  of 
the  Sentinel.  His  brother,  John,  a  Y, 
M.  C.  A.  worker  in  h'rance,  is  a  former 
Milwaukee  new.spaper  man. 

l.A)Ui8  B.  Cone,  who  had  held  editorial 
positions  in  Milwaukee,  Grand  Rapids, 
Oshko.sh,  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Igic, 
Wis.,  and  Chicago  and  .Toilet,  Ill.,  is  dead 
in  Fond  du  I.,ac,  Wis.  Mr.  Cone  was  a 
de.scondant  of  two  signers  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  and  was  a 
grand-nephew  of  James  Fenimorc 
Cooper. 

Gix)im:k  Cdutord  Wiii-n'a.ER,  former 
news  editor  of  the  North  Attlel>oro 
(Mass.)  Chronicle,  died  in  Providence, 
It.  I.,  last  week. 

Dr.  FiuiDiauc  II.  Hu.mphrkys,  widely 
known  as  a  patent  inedicine  advertiser, 
died  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  January  15. 
He  founded  the  Humphreys  Homeo- 
p.athic  Medicine  Comriany. 

James  A.  Rooney,  a  iiolitical  reporter 
for  New  York  ncw.siiapers  and  a  writer 
on  Catholic  topics,  died  January  13, 
aged  76  years. 

Eikiar  D.  Whelan,  aged  27,  a  news 


Notwithstanding  its  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  objection¬ 
able  and  offensive  ad¬ 
vertisements,  The  New 
York  Times  closed  the 
year  1918  by  printing  in 
December  a  gi'eater  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  Inc. 

1.1  SCIInni,  STHKKT,  nO.STON,  MASS. 

{J.  J.  HOSDAK,  Editor) 

More  thon  120  American  and  Canaifian  newapaperi  aubteribe  to  our  lerTice 

Kach  week  our  subscrilicrs  receive  between  30  and  50  columns  of  copy. 
Authoritative  articles  by  men  of  international  calibre  on  matters  intemation- . 
al,  human  interest  stories  from  all  lands  and  climes,  revelations  of  European 
courts,  speeches  and  addresses  of  men  and  women  whose  words  influence  the 
thought  of  nations,  translations  from  every  important  foreign  newspaper; 
the.se  and  numlierless  otlier  items  day  after  day  are  sent  to  our  subscribers. 

IN  SHOUT,  MR.  EDITOR  —  ESPECIAI.BY  MR.  SUNDAY 
EDITOR— We  CONSTANTLY  SPREAD  THE  WORLD  BEFORE  YOU 
FROM  ALL  ANGLES. 

You  will  find  our  monthly  subscription  rates  suprisingly  low. 


editor  of  the  Providence  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin,  died  January  10,  of 
pneumonia,  following  an  attack  of  in¬ 
fluenza.  Hia  wife,  who  gave  birth  to  a 
son  on  J.anuary  3,  died  on  January  9 
of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Whelan  wa.s  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Journal  Company  for 
tliirteen  yoars. 

Geoimie  Frank  SrTHERi.j\Nr>,  on  old- 
time  New  Jer.sey  newspaper  man,  died 
recenlly  in  Hacken.saek,  aged  seventy- 
two  years.  After  serving  In  the  civil 
war  he  edited  the  Hackensack  (Itizcn, 
aiul  in  the  eighties  wa.s  with  the  Jer.sey 
City  Journal.  Afterwards  he  was  active 
in  politic.s. 

Liect.  Joh.v  S.  Reynolds,  formerly 
m-ws  editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State,  is  dead  in  France  from  wounds 
received  in  action.  He  was  al.so  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Atlantic  C^ast  Circuit  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss. 

Karl  Kimball  Friedman,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  of  the  Huffalo  (N.  Y.)  Ex- 
Tire.ss.  died  recently,  aged  flfty-one  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Detroit. 

Sidney  W.  Giles,  founder  of  the  Troy 
Evening  Standard  and  at  other  times 
connected  with  the  Troy  Press  and  the 
Times,  died  recently  in  Cleveland,  aged 
seventy-two  years. 

.\.  Howard  Civirk,  editor  of  the 
Smlth.sonian,  the  official  publication  of 
the  .Smithsonian  In.stitute,  Wa.shington, 
is  dead,  aged  68  years. 

John  Sliohtham,  travelling  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  and  for  more  than  nine  years 
connected  with  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  that  paper,  died  January  11  at 
his  home  in  Madi.son,  Wi.s.,  from  In¬ 
fluenza, 

Charles  Woolworth  YorNO,  connected 
with  the  adverti.sing  staff  of  Commerce 
and  Finance,  died  January  12  in  New 
York.  Formerly  he  was  on  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (’ommercial-Appeal. 

Ai.bert  S.  Peacock,  aged  slxty-fivc 
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years,  pioneer  Indiana  newspaper  editor 
and  for  seventeen  years  postmaster,  died 
of  heart  trouble  In  Attica  on  January  12. 

Duncan  M.  Hunter,  formerly  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  son  of  the  late  Col.  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Hunter,  publKohcr,  died  January 
11  from  pneumonia  at  Emmett,  Idaho. 

.Miles  Harrison  Dodok,  sports  editor 
of  the  RiH'hester  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  is  re¬ 
ported  killed  In  action  in  France. 

Charli->i  Stapi.i-*  Conant,  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Monte  Vi.stu  Journal,  is 
dead.  He  wa.s  one  of  the  first  editors 
in  .Mi.ssouri  to  champion  Ihe  candidacy 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  presidency. 

De  Forest  W  hite.  formerly  a  New 
York  newjpaper  man,  committed  suicide 
in  the  Gerard  Hotel  on  January  17. 


“F.  P.  A.”  Returns  to  Tribune 
Capt.  Franklin  P.  Adams  has  resumed 
his  “Conning  Tower”  column  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  after  discharge  from  the 
army. 
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wts. 
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DEVELOP  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER  LOCALLY 


Keynote  of  Future  Work  for  the  News¬ 
papers,  Association  of  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tisers  Is  Told— Editor  &  Publisher 
Service  Extolled  Before  Convention 


(Ity  Tt-Iegraph  from  Our  Own  CorrcsixiiHleiit. ) 

MoNTUEAt.,  January  22. — "Localized  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  to  be  the  keynote 
of  the  future,”  declared  Jason  Hoger.s, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Glolx;,  to  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers  at 
its  annual  banquet  held  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel  this  evening.  “Hy  this  1  mean 
hitching  the  national  advertiser  up  to 
the  local  dealer  and  rendering  service 
in  the  broadest  po.ssible  sense.” 

The  annual  meeting  was  largely  at¬ 
tended  by  repre.sentatlve  bu.sine.ss  men, 
publishers  and  others  Intere.sted  in  the 
great  problem  of  buying  and  .selling 
adverti.sing  space.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Uoger.s,  who  electrified  the  meeting  with 
a  rousing  .speech,  addres.ses  were  given 
by  William  Findlay,  the  newly  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Globe :  Sftanley  Clague,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  Chicago,  and  John 
Sullivan,  secretary  of  the  A.ssociation  of 
National  Advertiser.s,  New  York.  The 
banquet  was  presided  over  by  W.  M. 
Mackay,  of  the  Sunlight  Soap  Company, 
Toronto,  Pre.sident  of  the  A.  C.  A. 

After  toa.sts  to  the  King  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  the  chairman  called  on  Mr. 
Hoger.s,  who  gave  a  moat  interesting 
sketch  of  the  problems  which  confronted 
publi.shers  in  the  past  and  al.so  those  of 
to-day.  He  .stated  that  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  present  day  was  recon¬ 
struction  and  predicted  that  busine.ss 
would  never  go  back  to  its  pre-war 
basis.  He  .said: 

Can’t  Substitute  for  Value 

"Advertising  will  play  a"  more  im¬ 
portant  part  than  ever  in  dispo.sing  of 
the  output  of  factorie.s,  but  advertising 
can  never  be  a  .substitute  for  vaiue  in 
goods.  It  never  pays  to  adverti.se  some¬ 
thing  you  can’t  repeat.” 

Mr.  Rogers  predicted  that  in  the  future 
capital  will  takes  less  and  labor  get 
more  than  was  the  case  in  the  past,  and 
that  reconstruction  will  be  worked  out 
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on  that  basis.  He  cited  the  ca.se  of 
Itenry  Ford,  who  sold  cars  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  at  fixed  profit  of  $100  per  car, 
and  after  pointing  out  how  increa.sed 
output  meant  cheai>er  cars  declared  that 
.safety  razors  and  other  commodities 
would  eventually  be  advertised  and  sold 
on  the  .same  basi.s. 

Mr.  Rogers  clo.sed  with  a  plea  for 
hone.sty  in  quoting  circulation.  "Any 
paper  that  doesn't  .stand  bai'k  of  the 

A.  B.  t.  is  either  foolish  or  di.shone.st. 
Our  Kankers  may  be  honest,  but  all  of 
them  have  their  bank  books  audited,” 
he  declared.  "Cooperation  l)etween  pub- 
lisher.s,  advertising  agents,  and  all  buyers 
and  sellers  of  space  will  mean  more  than 
individual  effort  and  the  coiniK'tition 
that  is  narrow-minded  and  ruinou.s. 

Quotes  Editor  &  Publisher  Figures 

The  speaker  also  paid  a  tribute  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  quoting  its  re- 
eently  published  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  figures  on  American  publications 
and  the  analysis  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Findlay,  who  was  eulogized  by  the 
chairman  as  the  outstanding  figure  in 
Canadian  journalism,  de.scril)ed  the  .\. 

B.  C.  as  the  “tru.stce  of  the  good-will  of 
every  newspaper  in  Canada  and  the 
Cnited  States.”  He  urged  that  adver- 
ti.sers  analyze  circulation.  He  .said: 

"How  many  copies  is  not  enough,  but 
one  should  know  where  they  go,  the 
character  of  the  reader,  what  the  paper 
stands  for,  what  is  behind  the  veil.  If 
quality  is  there  the  price  paid  for  space 
is  the  least  Important  matter  of  all.” 

Stanley  Clague  at  the  o\it3et  conipli- 
niented  the  Canadian  papers  on  their 
loyalty  to  the  A.  B.  C.  He  .stjid;  “One 
hundred  per  cent,  of  those  with  ,'10,000 
readers  and  upward  are  meml)ers  of  the 


A.  B.  C„  as  are  03  per  cent,  of  tho.se  of 
10,000  and  upwanl,  which  is  a  higher 
average  than  in  the  Cnited  States.” 

After  outlining  plans  for  the  A.  B.  C. 
which  would  make  it  more  .serviceable 
to  papers,  Mr.  Clague  ended  by  urging 
adverti.sers  to  withhold  their  supi>ort 
from  papers  that  refu.sed  to  reveal  their 
cireulation  figure.s. 

Paper  Mu.st  Be  Editorially  Sound 

"The  paper  published  for  the  .sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  money  is  a  menace,” 
was  one  of  his  truisms.  "A  paper  must 
l>e  editorially  .sound  and  Ik*  bought  for 
what  is  in  it  and  not  because  a  .sub- 
.scriber  gets  a  jackknife  thrown  in,"  was 
another  of  Mr.  Clague’s  epigram.s. 

Mr.  Sullivan  described  his  office  as  .a 
clearing  hou.se  for  adverti.sers,  and  .said 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
is  doing  a  work  in  the  United  States 
.similar  to  work  <lone  in  Canada  by  the 
A.  C.  .V. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
banquet  and  great  enthu.sia.sm  shown. 

.Ml  officers  were  retdected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  William  Mackay,  of  Lever  Bro- 
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New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 
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2c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SlflTH  COMPANY 
20  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 
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New  Orleans  States 

Uember  Audit  Bureau  of  ClrculatloM, 
gworn  Net  Paid  Ctrcnlatioa  for  • 
Montha  Ending;  April  1,  1018 

41,267  Daily 

Wt  guaranUo  tin  lorgett  wMU  homo 
drllvered  ovanlng  etreulitioa  In  the  trad* 
territory  of  Now  Orloau. 

To  roach  •  largo  majority  of  tbo  trade 
proapecta  In  tba  local  territory  tbo  gtateo 
la  tbo  loglcol  and  acoaomle  nndinm. 

Circulation  date  aant  ou  ragnaat. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  BPBCIAE, 
AGHNCY 
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— FIRST-^ 

Always- Accurately 

iDteinadonal  News  Service 
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Bridgeport 

in  PEACE  and  WAR 

Connwtiout'B  Greatest  ManufneturinK 
City.  Pejiee  I'roduets  known  the  world 
over  are  made 

in  Bridgeport 

Colnmlda  Graphophones.  Singer  Sew¬ 
ing  MaehiiieH,  Warner  lirothers  Cor- 
wts.  We«'d  Tire  Chains  and  many 
fitliers  will  keep  Bridgeport's  workmen 
busy. 

The  STANDARD  TELEGRAM  and  POST 

Cover  the  field  liki;  snow. 
FORKIGN  RKl’RESENTATIVES 
The  iliilius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Printers’  Supplies 
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R.J.BIDWEUCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tha 

Editor  &  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


thera.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  president;  W.  C. 
Betts  of  S.  Davi.s  Sou.s,  Montreal,  vice- 
pre.sident ;  J.  R.  Kirk|>atrlt'k,  of  E,  \V, 
Gillett,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  trea-surer.  Direc¬ 
tors  elected:  L.  R.  (irecn,  of  Tucketts, 
Ltd.,  Hamilton;  H.  H.  Bramide,  Cana¬ 
dian  Chewing  (Jum  Company,  of  Toronto; 
G.  F.  Morrow  of  Atlantic  Sugar  Re¬ 
fineries,  Ltd.,  Montreal;  E.  H.  Kmery, 
I.>ake  of  Woods  Milling  Company,  Mon¬ 
treal;  D.  (Joorge  Clark  of  MclAiry  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Ixjndon;  W.  T. 
C.regory,  of  the  Cowan  Company,  To¬ 
ronto. 


The  Following  Newspapers 
are  Members  of 

THE 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  examine,  through  quali¬ 
fied  auditors  or  independent  audit¬ 
ing  concerns,  who  are  certified 
public  accountants,  any  and  all 
bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  re¬ 
ports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  necessary  to  show  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  circulation,  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  secured,  and  where 
it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA 

lliriiiinKhani  .  NEWS 

Average  circulation  for  June,  1818, 
Daily,  48.396;  Sunday,  03.795.  Printed 
2,860,884  lines  more  advertising  than  iU 
nearest  competitor  In  1017. 
CALIFORNIA 

Lou  Aiiaelea . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  0.  Audit  reports  show  largest 
Morning  and  Sunday  circulation.  Great¬ 
est  Home  Delivery. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  . DAILY 

GEORGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN 
Circulation  dally,  62,037 ;  Sunday,  100,- 
287.  The  largest  8c  afternoon  circula¬ 
tion  In  America.  The  greatest  Sundsy 
circulation  In  this  aectlon  of  the  South. 
ILI.INOIS 

Joliet . HERALD  NEWS 

Circulation,  18,100. 

IOWA 

Den  Molnen.  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 
More  than  800,000  circulation  guaran¬ 
teed  and  proved,  or  no  pay.  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Clrcnlntlona. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleann . TIMES  PICAYUNE 

MINNESOTA 

MInneapolln  . TRIBUNE 

Morning  and  Evening. 

MONTANA 

Butte  . MINER 

Average  dally.  14,905;  Sunday.  23,676, 
fur  6  months  ending  April  1,  1918. 
MISSOURI 

Sf.  Louin . POST  DISPATCH 

Daily  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory 
with  the  besutifiil  Rotogravure  Picture 
Section. 

The  POST  DISPATCH  setts  more  pspers 
In  St.  Ix>uls  snd  suburbs  every  dsy  In 
the  yesr  than  there  are  homea  In  the 
city. 

(Mrciilatiiiii  for  eiilln*  year  1918: 

Sunday  average  . ,Vs3.I77 

Dally  . 189.796 

NEW  JERSEY 

\Mliiiry  I'nrk  . PKE-IS 

ElUnbeth . JOURNAL 

Paterson  .  PRESS  OUARDtAN 

Plainfleltl  . COURIER-NEWS 

NEW  YORK 

Biiftnlo . COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 

New  York  Oily . 

..IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO  AMERICANO 

New  York  CIfy . DAY 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  advertiser  should  overlook. 

OHIO 

Yonngafown  .  VINDICATOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  .  TIMES 

Wllkea-Barre  . TIME3-LEADBR 

TENNESSEE 

Naahvllle  .  BANNER 

TEXAS 

llaunton  . CHRONICLE 

TTie  Chronicle  guarantees  a  cireulation 
of  50.000  dally  and  58.000  Sunday. 
VIRGINIA 

IlarrIsonbnrfC  . 

. DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

Tsirgest  circniatlon  of  any  dally  paper 
in  the  famous  valley  of  Virginia. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle  . POST  INTELLIGENCER 


(Continued  from  Pane  20.) 

*  f 

totals  arft  written  on  s  soratoh  nn/1  nn- 

.  .  . 

der  the  names  of  reporters  and  copy- 

readers.  Similar  analyses  are  anolied  to 

all  the  stories  considered  important 

•  -  «  r 

lor  me  woik  oi  eacii  reporver  ana  neau- 

writer,  and  these  totals  averaged  to  be 

Analysis  of  Issue 

FORM  1. 

entered  upon  Forms  3  and  4.  On  the 

same  scratch  pad  all  the  individual 

Number.  Items.  Bpace. 

totals  may  be  added  into  one  grand 

Local 

total,  which,  divided  by  the  number  of 

State 

stories  analyzed,  will  give  a  fairly 

Domestic 

accurate  qualitative  figure  for  the  en- 

Foreign 

tire  issue. 

Combination 

A  Good  Average 

Features 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  suggestion 

Average  grade. 

the  grade  average  which  is  to  be  entered 

Analysis  of  Story 

on  Form  1.  This  has  the  weakness  of 

penalizing  good  .stories  for  the  sins  of 

Importance  Association  of  New  York  News-  The  Waukegan  ( 

inferior  heads  and  vice  versa;  but  after 

P®'P^r  Advertising  AlQ>ns>gcrs  ii3.3  teiii-  puiultd  CTtti & 

all,  the  thing  desired  is  the  average  of 

the  whole  and  the  individual  records  on 

Forms  3  and  4  will  take  care  of  this 

apparent  inequality. 

Finally  the  analyst  may  take  up 

Form  1,  which  differs  little  from  the 

Size  i  j  *1.  ’  ,Vi  /  Monmouth  County 

theory  outlined  in  the  article  on  “Evalu- 

ating  a  Newspaper,”  and  enter  upon  the 

””  THE  ASBURY 

single  card  his  digest  of  the  entire  i.ssue. 

Note — Maximum  credit  under  anv  1 

a  paragraph,  namely,  “Combination.” 

The  San  Antonio  txex.)  Dignt  nas  i  pleasure  RESO 

_  j.  tx  •  _  i_  _i  -  •rt  1  'TUT^  xr-pw  T'E'ijai;’'' 

This,  in  the  writer’s  By.stem,  refers  to 

Analysis  of  Reporter  its  price,  by  carrier,  from  oo 

state,  domestic,  or  foreign  stories  which 

o  cents  to  00  cents  per  montn  lor  tne  i  . . . 

FORM  3.  ,  rr,t_  A  1  Associated  Press, 

have  been  localized.  Many  papers  do 

aaiiy  ana  sunaay  eaitions.  rne  street 

not  attempt  this  and  the  use  of  the 

price  remains  at  5  cents  As 

Number  Items  that 

“combination”  heading  is  optional. 

that 

Space  -  flnjg  , 

It  Is  apparent  that  from  the  data 

obtained  in  the  qualitative  analysis  of 

Remarks  Tuc  loifi  RFrORD  OF 

individual  stories  Form  1  might  be 

1  riE<  1710  IVlIix^vlVL/  \/r  ASBU 

expanded  to  provide  columns  for  an 

Desk-Work  Analysis  Thfi  ^0131131)0  jS  NBI 

average  grade  on  each  of  the  headings 

TT  VI A  ^iiaijnin  A  MW  AMUIUMUI#w-Bw  AiWV 

used.  It  might  be  Interesting  to  com¬ 

h'OUM  4.  ADVKHTISIAG 

pare  why  the  state  items  maintain  an 

Name  Display  ....  29,047.40  colt 

average  grade  of  19  and  the  foreign 

uiiiiJA  1  ntvi  icn  JicuiviiBJU  ^laSSmCU  •  •  •  OfXX  Ci/IL 

fall  to  14,  but  the  writer’s  purpose  Is 

not  to  ■siiE'e’est  noscsihle  comnlexities 

opace  Total  •  •  •  .  37tlOA*Zd 

Average  grade  Daily  averase  columns,  118.7 

Used  as  a  Spur 

CIRCn.ATION 

In  conclu.sion,  as  to  the  workings  of 

Tell  what  sort  of  second-hand  equip-  1  City  circulation,  66.075.  1 

that  they  analyze  their  own  stories,  and 

The  greatest  newspaper  feature  for  Thc 

has  been  found  a  spur.  Forms  Nos.  3 

children  nt'rnr'cnYf  n/^  nill?C 

and  4  may  be  kept  by  the  haads  of  the 
city  and  telegraph  desks,  and  there  is  no 

“Utile  Stories  for  Bedtime”  PITTSBURG  PRES 

[rood  rea.son  why  they  should  not  also  1 

by  Thornton  W.  Burgess  Ha»  the  LAKCwEaS  1 

use  Form  2  for  individual  grading. 

is  an  exclusive  feature  of  The  Asso-  rjailv  and  4iin<lav 

Their  totals  should,  of  course,  be  at 

dated  Newspapers,  and  may  be  had  Ii  a 

the  dispo.sal  of  the  news  or  editorial  de- 

only  by  members  CIRCULATION 

l>artment  executive  for  entrance  on 

Wire  or  write  for  membership  DI'T'rGm  T1?C 

Form  No.  1.  An  interesting  use  of  this 

rates  and  information  on  “the  essen-  IIW  ill  1  ijOtJlVVB 

form  Is  to  have  it  placed  upon  a  black- 

tial  service."  1^ _ A  O  T 

i)oara.  wnere  me  score  for  each  aay  may 
^>e  po.stod  in  the  main  news  room. 

The  Associated  Newspapers  roreten  AdvertMnp  BPprssmtaHvei. 

1.  A.  RIJinN.  JOHN  GLASS. 

The  writer  dislikes  keeping  books  and  1 

170  Broadway  New  York  M.tr^ilt.n  Tower.  Peop^  GwRidg 

Can  You  Write? 

^^fSbening  fHxt  Buffalo  News 

Then  why  not  place  aome  a(  your  work 

Washington,  D.  C.  EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

with  the  magazine  and  book  publithera.  We 

_  .  Editor  and  Publiaher 

will  handle  your  manuicriptt  promptly  and 

efficiently  and  keep  you  poited  on  the  market 

for  your  kind  of  copy.  We  consider  the 

work  of  experienced  writen  only.  Write 

forenoon  eaition  1  ■■ 

as  for  particuiara. 

Its  paid  circulation  in  Washing-  v/iiy  ” 

ton  and  suburbs  is  believed  to  1^  MEMBER  A  B.  C. 

WILDER  &  BUELL 

214  or  S  tiinM  that  of  the  corre-  Adverhsmg 

sponding  edition  of  its  afternoon  KELLY*SBfITH  COMPANY 

225  Fifth  Ayemie  New  Yerk 

contemporary  in  the  same  tern-  „„  Lytton  Building 

tory.  new  YORK  CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 


Through  the  classified  columns  of  Kditor  &  Pub- 
iJSHER  any  experienced  and  capable  newspaper 
man  may  find  the  opening  and  opportunity  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted.  The  efficient  man  is  needed 
as  never  before.  He  can  command  g-ood  pay — 
and  the  chance  for  steady  advancement.  Safeguard 
the  future  by  making  the  most  of  present  oppor- 
tunitie.s. 


From:  INTELLIGENCEOFFICER 
To:  PUBLISHER 
Subject:  WORK 

1.  Home  from  France  and  anxious  to  ret  to 
work  describes  me. 

2.  Further  details  are:  Formerly  CITY 

EDITOR,  city  of  100.000,  8  years  in  all 
branches  of  newspaper  work.  Editor  daily, 
town  of  7,000,  two  years.  Understand  make¬ 
up.  illustration  and  how  to  make  stories  inter- 
estinr.  Good  education,  married  and  28. 

a.  I  want  a  place  equal  to  or  better  than  my 
pre-war  job.  Prefer  not  to  return  to  old 
position  as  there  is  no  opportunity  lor  ad¬ 
vancement. 

4.  A  card  will  brink  you  the  complete  story. 
Address  Intellikence,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Librarian 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Publishers — Attention ! 

We  supply  literary  material  of  all  kinds 
for  newspapers  or  magazines  at  very 
rea.sonable  rates.  Everything  is  original 
and  by  competent  writers.  No  matter 
what  you  need,  we  can  furnish  it.  Will 
take  advertising  in  exchange  for  all  or 
part.  Addre.ss  Literary  Bureau,  M  O  J  4, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 

AdverHaementa  under  tfUa  claaaiflca- 
tion.  twenty  centa  per  line.  Count  ais 
words  to  the  line. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertiaementa  under  thia  claaaiflca- 
tion,  ten  centa  per  line,  each  inaertion. 
Count  aix  worda  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  worda, 
tioo  inaertiona  FREE. 

A  Circulation  Manager 

Situation  wanted  by  an  experienced 
man,  30  years  old.  Last  position  as 
circulation  manager  of  a  large  Southern 
morning  paper  relinquished  to  enter  the 
service.  Will  be  discharged  Feb.  1,  and 
ready  for  newspaper  work  immediately. 
Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  accounting  and  the  Starr  cost 
system.  Am  an  ex-A.  B.  C.  auditor  and 
have  the  highest  recommendations  from 
the  bureau.  Publishers  or  managers 
with  this  situation  open  are  requested  to 
demand  a  complete  investigation  of  my 
record.  A  personal  Interview  in  the 
publisher’s  office  given  at  my  expense 
if  required.  Address  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  3946  Cleveland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Circulation  or  Business 
Manager 

Hard-working,  careful,  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  circulation  work  and  confi¬ 
dent  In  ability  to  handle  big  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  applicant  Is  not  a  boy  with 
a  few  years’  experience,  but  a  man  who 
has  come  up  from  the  bottom,  with  sev¬ 
eral  years’  preliminary  service  and  fif¬ 
teen  years  as  manager.  Have  learned 
to  conduct  business  with  regard  for 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  avoid  ex¬ 
travagant  campaigns,  without  overlook¬ 
ing  anything  of  reai  merit.  Owner  of 
plant  would  find  me  a  cooperative, 
earne.st  executive;  a  broad-gauge  per¬ 
son  with  ambition  and  fidelity.  Address 
A,  565,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor 
Telegraph  or  News  Editor 
Editor 


City 


Reporter 

Position  In  vicinity  of  New  York  wanted 
by  young  man  recently  discharged  from 
army  who  has  had  two  years’  exp'erl-  ■ 
ence  in  both  dally  and  weekly  field.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  C.  Shea,  Saratoga  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Circulation  Manager 

Several  years  experience  on  morning  . 
and  evening  papers  in  various  terri¬ 
tories.  Understands  modern  organiza¬ 
tion  and  promotion  methods.  Capable 
of  handling  .  any  sized  field.  Wants 
place  with  a  newspaper  requiring  a 
thoroughly  experienced  man.  Addre.ss 
A  584.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor — Feature  Writer 

Editor  and  feature  writer  desires  change 
of  position  between  now  and  next  fall. 
Four  years  with  leading  dailies  as 
feature  writer,  city  editor,  state  and 
telegraph  editor,  editorial  writer.  Four 
years  with  smaller  newspapers  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  editorial  writer.  Will 
go  anywhere  If  salary  is  right,  and 
guarantee  to  deliver  the  gooda  Age  27. 
Addreas  A  570,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor-Manager 


Experienced  newspaper  “morgue”  man, 
capable  of  organizing  and  developing 
department,  wishes  to  make  new  con¬ 
nection.  References.  Address  A,  575, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Telegraph  Editor 

Experienced  newspaper  man,  thirty-one, 
just  out  of  army,  wants  desk  position  on 
daily  in  city  of  over  50,000.  Salary  de¬ 
sired  to  start  $35.  Address  A,  576,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Man  of  mature  age,  wide  experience  and 
aggressive  ability  seeks  either  of  above 
positions  on  a  live  newspaper.  At  pres¬ 
ent  news  and  telegraph  editor  of  largest 
morning  newspaper  In  a  Western  State. 
Reason  for  change,  a  desire  for  broader 
scope  and  greater  activity.  Opportunity 
for  exercise  of  abundant  energy  and 
permanent  pleasant  connection  more 
essential  than  salary.  In  tender  of 
offer  kindly  state  all  necessary  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  A  573,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 


WANTED — Position  as  Editor  and  Man¬ 
ager  or  editor  of  daily  paper.  At  pres¬ 
ent  hold  like  position,  but  must  seek 
new  location  for  best  of  reasons.  Mar¬ 
ried.  References  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Hard  worker,  not  after  a  snap. 
Compensation  consistent  with  responsi¬ 
bility.  Address  A  582,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Executive  Newspaperman 

Reliable  young  man  of  Integrity,  full  of 
pep  and  energy,  with  executive,  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising,  general  clerical  and 
office  experience,  familiar  with  circula¬ 
tion  work,  capable  of  assisting  In  writing 
classified  advertising,  reporting,  etc., 
desires  position  where  results  will  be 
produced  and  where  his  services  will  be 
appreciated.  Address  Philip  Greenberg, 
158  Bergen  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dramatic  Editor 

Experienced  editorial  man  with  success¬ 
ful  record  on  reputable  middle- west  dall¬ 
ies  wants  dramatic  desk  on  city  paper 
which  still  believes  in  specialized  edi¬ 
torial  men.  Age  30,  married.  Expect 
$50.  Address  A  668,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Thoroughly  reliable  young  man,  no 
smoke  or  booze  artist,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  leading  morning  dally,  at  pres¬ 
ent  on  morning  paper  in  town  of  60,000. 
de.sires  change.  Good  rea.sons  for  chang¬ 
ing.  Southeast  preferred.  Address  K, 
578,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Manager 

Young— energetic — wishes  to  connect 
with  newspaper  looking  for  executive 
with  experience,  tact,  and  keen  business 
judgment. 

At  present  with  flourishing  Eastern 
newspaper  which  has  tripled  In  value 
during  the  pa-st  five  years,  while  its 
competitors  have  merely  held  their  own. 

Rea.son  for  making  change — ^limita¬ 
tion  of  pre.sent  field  for  further  advance¬ 
ment.  Highest  references  and  creden¬ 
tials.  Address  A,  577,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Man 


Man  twenty-nine,  American,  single, 
eight  years’  experience  as  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  and  writer,  seeks  position  on  large 
dally  In  North  or  East.  Can  write  force¬ 
ful  and  original  copy  and  handle  large 
accounts  as  well  as  foreign  advertising. 
Now  employed  on  daily  as  solicitor  and 
writer  In  a  city  of  300,000.  References. 
Address  A  559,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertiaementa  under  thia  claaaiftca- 
tion,  twenty  centa  per  line.  Count  aix 
words  to  the  line. 


Advertising  Manager 

A  genuine  opportunity  awaits  a  man 
who  can  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
only  evening  paper  of  a  live  Southern 
city.  Man  must  be  able  to  get  system 
into  foreign  and  local  accounts  and 
solicit  and  write  copy.  Salary  $40  to 
$50  a  week  to  begin.  Address  A  583, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Newspaper  Foreman 

Young  printer  and  make-up  man  seeks 
foremanship  or  superintendency  of  dally 
newspaper  composing  room.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  best  and  largest  papers. 
Thorough  executive  and  efficiency 
method  man.  Address  A  571,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Magazine  Editor 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over,  I  Intend  to 
resume  my  rightful  place  at  not  le.ss 
than  $3,000  a  year.  What  I  have  done 
Is  the  best  evidence  of  what  I  can  do. 
At  present  In  a  minor  position.  Address 
A.  604,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man 

Newspaper  man  and  advertising  copy 
writer,  with  twelve  years’  active  expe¬ 
rience,  desdres  place  of  advancement. 
Address  A  580,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager. 

Circulation  manager,  seventeen  years 
of  success  on  newspaper  circulation. 
Can  get  the  results  you  want.  Have 
been  on  some  of  the  “big  ones.”  Pre¬ 
fer  cities  20,000  to  75,000.  System  and 
service  are  my  hobbies.  I  don’t  count 
the  hours,  but  the  results.  Very  suc¬ 
cessful  In  handling  carrier  boys.  Can 
get  the  limit  li.st,  and  the  money  on  It. 
Expect  to  make  a  change  soon.  Refer¬ 
ences  present  and  former  employers. 
Write  or  wire  P.  O.  Box  283,  Denl.son, 
Texas. 


Copyreader — Telegraph  Editor 

Newspaperman,  twenty-six,  just  out  of 
army,  desires  to  get  back  In  the  game 
in  the  capacity  of  copyreader  on  metro¬ 
politan  dally  or  telegraph  editor  on 
paper  In  city  of  over  50.000.  Experi¬ 
enced  In  all  branches  of  work  on  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  large  and  small  papers. 
Addre.ss  A,  566,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
li.sher. 


Secretary 

Opportunity  for  a  young  man  stenog¬ 
rapher,  with  circulation  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  assistant  to  business  manager 
of  newspaper.  State  experience,  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications,  and  salary  desired. 
Address  “Secretary,”  Box  624.  City  Hall 


Small  City  Editor 

One  of  the  best  three  small  city  evening 
dailies  in  the  United  States,  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  wants  an  editor  who  has 
had  small  town  experience  and  appre¬ 
ciates  desirability  of  forming  permanent 
connection  in  a  clean  college  town.  Mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred.  Paper  has  first 
class  mechanical  equipment  and  ample 
financial  backing.  Takes  Associated 
Pre.ss  telephone  service.  Owner  is  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  man.  whose  other  in¬ 
terests  prevent  his  devoting  time  to  edi¬ 
torial  end.  State  full  qualifications  and 
salary  expected  for  first  yearly  contract. 
Position  ready  March  1st.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  71,  Station  W.,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale 

Prosperous  morning  daily  in  live  Cali¬ 
fornia  city  of  4,000.  Compllete  and  up- 
lo-date  plant,  including  modern  job  de¬ 
partment.  Ideal  for  two  practical  men. 
Searching  investigation  courted.  Not  a 
snap,  but  a  good,  going,  profit-making 
property  with  fine  future.  |5,000  cash, 
balance  on  long  time.  Now  paying  12 
per  cent,  net  on  price  asked  and  salary 
of  $200  to  present  owner.  Don’t  waste 
time  unle.ss  you  can  qualify.  Address 
A  579,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice 

20  Mergenthaler  Linotypes— Model  One. 
Used  by  the  Chlcae-o  Herald  until  Its 
recent  merger  with  the  Examiner.  Will 
set  5  to  11  pt.  Good  working  condition. 
$500  each.  Early  buyers  get  choice. 
FANTUS  BROTHERS,  625  SOUTH 
DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


For  Sale 

County  scat  weekly  In  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  counties  in  Georgia.  Popu¬ 
lation  county,  35,000,  80  per  cent  white; 
town,  5,000.  One  other  paper  In  county. 
Worth  investigating.  The  Carroll  Free 
Pre.ss,  Carrollton,  Ga. 


For  Sale 

Hoe  pneumatic  steam  table  with  three 
platens  and  apron  operated  by  com- 
pre.s.sed  air.  Fastest  and  most  reliable 
outfit  obtainable.  The  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WANTED :  complete 
second  hand  equip¬ 
ment  for  casting  com¬ 
position  rollers  for  a 
press. 

Kindly  send  detailed  de¬ 
scription  in  first  letter. 
Proposition  S.  G. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

is  the  recognized  route  to  large  returns  in 
nearly  every  line  of  commercial  industry. 

We  believe  that  publishing  properties 
offer  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
fields  for  merger  and  consolidation. 

We  have  a  record  of  results  in  this 
difficult  work  that  you  should  investigate. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magaeine  Properties 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 
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DILNOT  COMPARES  U.  S. 
AND  BRITISH  PAPERS 


(Continued  from  Page  18.) 

And  Boopc  in  the  magazines  and  review.s, 
which  hold  a  po.sitlon  of  their  own. 

These  weekly  and  monthly  publica¬ 
tions  arc  unique  in  world  journalism, 
and  have  l>een  brought  into  being  and 
prosperity  by  the  necessity  of  linking 
up  thought  and  opinion  over  a  conti¬ 
nent,  and  arc  so  admirably  produced  ns 
to  be  exemplars  wherever  magazines 
are  in  being  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  succe.ss  of  journals  like  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  the  Lrfterary  Digest, 
World’s  Work,  The  Outlook  and  kin¬ 
dred  publications  is  something  which 
writers  and  publi.shers  in  all  countries 
know  of  and  talk  about.  I  speak  of 
contents,  but  1  may  cla-ss  with  that 
technical  production,  printing,  paper, 
and  illustrations,  which  are  unapproacli- 
able  elsewhere. 

In  pan-nthews  I  might,  perhaps,  add 
that  so  far  as  newspapers  arc  con¬ 
cerned  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  on 
the  phy.sical  side  they  are  so  attractive 
or  so  well  gotten  up  as  those  in  Ix)n- 
don.  But  one  thing  goes  with  another 
and  it  is  impos.sible  to  differentiate  too 
closely. 

War  Broadened  Them 

When  this  country  entered  the  war  a 
transformation  was  in  progress  with 
regard  to  the  matter  used  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Not  only  was  a  wider  nation.iI 
and  international  viewpoint  being  taken 
in  the  editorial  articles,  but  the  news 
pages  al.so  were  showing  a  reflection  of 
world  interest — a  portent  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

In  the  year  that  has  pa.sscd  that  In¬ 
terest  has  dcvelojied  and  grown  until 
now  there  has  been  sown  the  seed  of 
a  lasting  interest  in  foreign  affairs. 

Of  course  the  operations  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army  in  France,  and  latterly  the 
l>eac«  negotiation.s,  with  President  Wil¬ 
son  taking  a  foremost  position,  have 
had  much  to  do  with  this.  All  the 
same,  interest  has  been  stimulated  in 
incidental  matters  far  aflcld.  Hundreds 
of  thou.sands  of  words  have  been  print¬ 
ed  almiit  affairs  in  France,  England, 
Ku.ssia  and  Italy  which,  it  is  true,  re¬ 
late  to  the  war,  but  which  also  show 
up  the  life  of  these  foreign  peoples  to 
American  people.  Tho  visit  of  millions 
of  American  soldiers  to  Europe  and 
their  return  to  their  homes  here  will 
help  make  permanent  the  Interest 

There  is  now  ari.slng  the  pro.spect  of 
a  va,st  field  of  commercial  enterpri.ses 
for  America  In  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  business  cir¬ 
cles,  aiiart  from  the  legitimate  curios¬ 
ity  of  the  community,  will  demand  more 
and  more  news  and  more  and  more 
guidance  on  foreign  mattcr.s.  This  com- 


<i*  *i*  4*  4* 

THE  ELUS  SERVICE 

-  -  -  (Swarthmore,^. 

j  Offering  1 

•  A  “Differeni' Sunday  School  Lesson,  i 

1 4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4* 

U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70,964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

Average  . 73,703 

Foreign  repreiontativoo 
THB  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANT 
N«w  Tork  Chlcaso  St.  tonU 
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bined  human  and  bu.siness  and  political 
interest  mu.st  undoubtedly  percolate  to 
every  cla.ss  of  publication — newspaper, 
magazine  or  review. 

Tho  war  has  brought  to  the  American 
newspaper  reading  public  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  other  nations'  standpoints  and 
new  knowledge  of  the  people  of  other 
nation.s.  It  is  true  also  that  other  na¬ 
tions  have  al.so  a  much  closer  and 
truer  view  of  America  and  its  people. 
All  this  makes  for  a  wider,  fuller  life 
for  the  American  continent.  It  removes 
much  suspicion,  it  stimulates  sympathy 
and  it  certainly  promotes  mutual  pros¬ 
perity. 

Made  Nations  Known 

I  think  that  in  the  coming  year  there 
will  be  quite  as  much  foreign  news 
and  comment  in  American  publications 
as  in  the  past  year,  though  it  will 
naturally  be  of  a  rather  different  kind. 
The  format  of  publications  is  probably 
pretty  definitely  settled — their  contents 
will  l>e  progressively  modified  and  de¬ 
veloped.  America  is  fated  to  take  a 
larger  place  in  the  world's  history  from 
henceforth,  and  the  American  press,  so 
largely  repre.sentative  of  the  peopij, 
will  undoubtedly  keep  pace — may  very 
probablj’  take  a  leading  part  In  putting 
America  in  the  forefront  of  the  world. 

American  influence  will  in  various 
ways  make  Itself  felt  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  a  natural  and  justifiable 
pride  Americanism  at  home  will  become 
even  more  of  a  religion  than  It  Is  But 
while  this  is  one  re.sult,  another  will  be 
that  the  very  cxten.sion  of  America’s 
field  of  action  will  produce  a  wave  of 
broadening  tendencies  here  from  abroad. 
The  publications  will  show  this  influ¬ 
ence  not  only  In  the  shape  of  news. 

While  America  is  well  ahead  on  the 
carefully  produced  Illustrations  of  Sun¬ 
day  editions  and  the  magazines,  it  does 
not  seem  to  ha\’e  fully  utilized  all  the 
opportunities  for  public  Intere.st  in 
daily  Illustrated  journalism.  It  may  he 
that  there  are  technical  rea.sons  fur 
this.  So  had  we  in  England,  but  they 
have  lieen  overcome. 


Too  MUST  Cm  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 


to  MTsr  th*  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sandav  Orcalatlan  | 

MORE  THAN  13U,in/U 

Member  B.C. 


Two  morning  papers  present  news  in 
pemmican  paragraph  form,  and  it  Is 
their  primary  function  to  give  the  news 
of  the  day  in  pictures  rather  than  in 
print.  The  papers  have  made  an  enor¬ 
mous  hit. 

The  Daily  Mirror  in  London  has  a 
.sale  of  over  2,000,000  copies  a  day,  and 
the  Dally  Sketch,  with  its  home  jn 
Manchester,  does  1,500,000  or  more.  I 
should  think  New  York,  to  say  nothing 
of  any  one  of  several  other  great  cities, 
would  be  an  excellent  field  for  such  a 
paper. 

Fossibly,  too,  there  is  room  for  a  high 
class  ironic,  humorous  weekly  journal 
touched  with  seriousness  which,  by  l^s 
illustrations  and  witty  text,  shall  give 
the  spirit  of  America  for  the  world  at 
large  as  well  as  for  the  people  at  home 
pretty  much  as  Punch  does  now  for  the 
British  Empire.  There  are  many  excel¬ 
lent  humorous  journals  here,  but  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  a  humorou.s  people 
like  the  Americans  are  sufficiently  pro- 
^ide<l  for  In  the  special  direction  I  have 
indicated. 

Made  Enormous  Hit 

Journals  of  mixed  general  and  com¬ 
mercial  Interest  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  tremendous  new  field  of  operations  in 
the  United  States.  The  markets  abroad 
have  to  be  brought  to  notice  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  manufacture  and  .sale  at  home 
will  be  linked  up  with  activities  not  only 
in  Europe  but  in  South  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Even  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  present  and  future,  would 
be  Incomplete  without  a  reference  to  tho 
personnel  who  arc  responsible  for  the 
papers.  No  one  can  live  for  a  period  in 


Sales  Facts 

Locate  the  weak  spots  in  your 
Boston  Sales  Campaign  and 
strengthen  them.  Others  are 
doing  IL  We  will  help  you 
analyze  this  territory.  Write 
the 

Merchandising  Serrlce  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

.Boston  Americanj 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  I2-Page  Flat  Bed 
I  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
AND  FOLDING  MACHINE 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
4-6-8-10-or  12-page  paper  to  ^  or 
^  page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 

A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  coTerlOf  the  Canidlaa 
yield  la  anewered  bj  obtatnlnc  tba  aarelcc 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  flTM  Uia  cllppinca  on  all  mattera  of 
iotareat  to  70a,  printed  In  arar  OS  per  cant, 
of  the  neww>aperB  and  poblicationa  of 
CANADA. 

Wa  cover  ererj  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  oor  bead  office. 

74-76  CBDBOH  ST.,  TOBONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  acrrlce,  rcfolar  preaa  clipping 
rates — apecial  rataa  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newtpapera. 


LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

Liirgtn*!  Circulation  in 

liViin. 

Most  Up-to-<la(e  Daily  in 
Faistcrn  Massachusetts. 

Mcnilter  of  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


Hem  street’s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


the  publishing  world  here  without  realiz- 
iilg  not  only  that  the  capacity  but  the 
uprightness  and  sense  of  honor  of  news¬ 
paper  men  of  all  grades  is  as  keen  and 
as  definite  as  is  found  in  any  part  of 
the  globe. 

It  Is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  pro- 
fe.sslon  that  It  is  not  only  the  able  man 
but  the  straightforward  man  who  gets 
to  the  top,  and  nowhere  Is  this  truer 
than  in  America, 

In  the  great  camaraderie  of  the  press 
America  holds  a  distinguished  position. 
Any  new.spapcr  man  who  comes  to  this 
country  from  abroad  receives  a  cordi.il 
welcome  and  Immediate  help.  If  he  is 
any  sort  of  a  fellow  at  all  he  soon  finds 
good  friends.  They  are  the  kind  of 
friends  that  he  can  never  forget,  and 
whom  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will 
recall  with  both  gratitude  and  respect. 


Had  Same  Control  25  Years 
The  Tampa  Tribune  celebrated  Us 
twenty-flf*h  anniversary  January  1.  It 
ha.s  not  changed  its  editorial  or  general 
management  throughout  its  career. 


Needed  at  this  time 

LITTLE  TALKS  on  TREES 
HINTS  for  the  MOTORIST 
HOUSE  PLANS 
ART  NEEDLEWORK 


The  International  Syndicate 

Features  for  Newspapers 

KHt«l>IiHbfd  1S!H)  BALTIMOKE.  MI>. 


THE  McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

supplies  continuous  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  services  that  make  and 
hold  home  circulation 

ALSO 

nig  Nppplal  Featnrra  on  Timely 
Toplca  by  I.endlnK  Writers. 
Send  for  our  eomplete  li«t  and  partlc- 
Ilian  of  our  fortbroming  star  featurea 
by  Frnnk  II.  NImonda,  John  I.. 
Rnlderaton  nnd  Montngne  Glnaa. 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


TODAY’S 

HOUSEWIFE 

One  of  the  necessary  magazines 
in  the  present  crisis  in  world  af¬ 
fairs — A  National  Authority  on 
better  home  making. 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

President 


®l|r 

PtttaburQiispatrli 

is  a  capable  and  welcome  sales¬ 
man  inthousan  Jsof  good  homes 

WAU.ACE  O.  BROOKE 
Bruniwlck  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD  PARSONS  CO. 
Peoplen  Oaa  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK 

Real  Eatate  Tniat  Building,  Pblladelphia 
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New  York  State  Sets  the  Pace 


Your  Advertising  Shapes  Your  Career 

To  national  advertisers  and  manufacturers,  to  business  men  every¬ 
where  who  value  achievement,  advancement  and  expansion. 

New  York  State  Newspapers  are  an  absolute  commercial  necessity. 

IN  BUSINESS,  in  patriotism  and  in  producing  results  for  advertisers,  New 
York  State  newspapers  occupy  the  first  place. 

They  are  read  by  millions  of  people  every  day,  reach  out  into 
the  forty-eight  states  of  our  own  country,  cross  the  seas  and  make  their 
impress  felt  upon  the  whole  world. - 

The  telephone,  the  incandescent  lamp,  the  automobile  and  the  typewriter 
owe  their  world-wide  popularity  primarily  to  the  New  York  Newspapers. 

Advertising  in  New  York  Newspapers  has  no  boundaries  to  its  possibilities. 

If  you  want  business,  don’t  scheme  and  chase  across  lots  for  it,  but  instead, 
call  into  your  service  the  Daily  Newspapers  listed  below. 

They  will  supply  the  caloric  and  you  will  jcet  the  benefit. 

Tell  the  public  who  you  are,  where  you  are  and  what  you  have  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  service  and  merchandise. 

Start  the  Spring  Drive  to-day. 

The  business  that  stands  still  is  ready  to  retreat. 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

* 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Albany  Knickerbocker  PreM  (M)  .  . 

.  33,433 

.07 

.07 

New  York  Sun  (S) . 

.121,639 

.39 

.36 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Preta  (S)  .  . 

.  39,917 

.07 

.07 

New  York  Telegram  (E)  . 

.204,622 

.342 

.315 

Batavia  News  (E)  . 

7,855 

.0179 

.0179 

New  York  Telegram*  (S) . 

.  204,622 

.246 

.225 

Binghamton  Press-Leader  (E)  .... 

.  27,814 

.07 

.06 

New  York  Times  (M)  . 

.350,598 

.50 

.475 

Buffalo  Courier  &  Enquirer  (MdbE) . 

.  71,625 

.14 

.12 

New  York  Times  (S)  . 

.475,853 

.55 

.5225 

Buffalo  Courier  A.  Enquirer  (S) .... 

.107,600 

.16 

.14 

New  York  Tribune  (M) . 

1  122,310 

.29 

.26 

Buffalo  Evening  News  (E) . 

.100,912 

.16 

.16 

.367,101 

.40 

.40 

Buffalo  Evening  Times  (E) . 

.  51,438 

.09 

.09 

New  York  World  (M) . 

.340,074 

.40 

.40 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times  (S) . 

.  62,127 

<  .09 

.09 

New  York  World  (S)  . 

.501,724 

.40 

.40 

Elmira  Star-Gsiaette  (E) . 

.  26,687 

.06 

.05 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  (E)  . 

.  .13,162 

.03 

.03 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E) 

.  6,339 

.02 

.015 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (E) . 

.  46,068 

.18 

.18 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald  (M)  .  . 

6,245 

.03 

.02 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (S) . 

.  46,068 

.18 

.18 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) . 

6,791 

.025 

.025 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (E) . 

.  50,642 

.15 

.15 

Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M)  .... 

9,266 

.025 

.0207 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (S) . 

.  50,642 

.15 

.15 

Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E)  .  . 

6,668 

.02 

.02 

Rochester  Times-Union  (E)  . 

.  60,614 

.14 

.12 

Newburgh  News  (E)  . 

.  10,888 

.04 

.03 

Rochester  Herald  (M)  . 

.  35,826 

.06 

.06 

New  York  American  (M) . 

.367,969 

.45 

.41 

Rome  Sentinel  (E)  . 

5,293 

.0165 

.0129 

New  York  American  (S) . 

.753,468 

.65 

.60 

Schenectady  Union-Star  (E) . 

.  17,580 

.06 

.04 

New  York  Qobe  (E) . 

.188,772 

.33 

.31 

Syracuse  Journal  (E) . 

.  45,830 

.07 

.07 

New  York  Herald  (M)  . 

.128,814 

.40 

.36 

Troy  Record  (MAE) . 

.  25,647 

.04 

.04 

New  York  Herald  (S)  . 

.202,000 

.50 

.45 

Yonkers  Daily  News  (E)  . 

.  3,314 

.0178 

.0178 

New  York  Evening  JournsJ  (E) .... 

.657,912 

.70 

.70 

Gov^nunent  statements  October 

1st,  1918. 

New  York  Post  (E)  . 

.  32,234 

.25 

.19 

.180,998 

.37 

.34 

8.9635  1 

Ne'>'  YA^k  S"n  (M) 

121  639 

39 

36 

9.5569 

_ ! 

44 
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New  York  Advertising  Situation 

Figures  showing  the  use  of  spaee  l)y  New  York’s  leading  retail  shops  in  the 

daily  newspapers  during  the  year  1918. 


Evening  Newspapers 


World 

Journal 

Globe 

Mail 

Sun 

Telegram 

Post 

Total 

Altman . 

146,1.10 

143,498 

143.759 

124,846 

146,547 

128,372 

129,288 

962,440 

Arnold,  Constable.  . 

9,520 

— 

126.204 

108,882 

125,170 

— 

4,016 

373,792 

Best . . 

10.5,464 

109,645 

108.557 

7,029 

104,840 

390 

318 

436,243 

Bloomingdale . 

179,954 

179,045 

36.232 

26,117 

3,669 

5,698 

3,705 

434,420 

Bon  wit  Teller . 

61,443 

61,858 

60.084 

— 

61,995 

— 

12,371 

257,751 

Gimbel . 

800 

405,510 

448.010 

426,280 

422,377 

103,477 

— 

1,806,454 

Gidding . 

450 

544 

27.810 

16,645 

49,213 

5,586 

25,103 

125,351 

Hearn . 

220,530 

222,522 

160.044 

188,167 

600 

193,503 

25,383 

1,010,749 

Lord  flt  T aylor  .... 

282,691 

945 

159,881 

9,321 

283,512 

848 

18,314 

755,512 

McCreery . 

310,896 

68,075 

285 

160,741 

271,797 

61,975 

3,819 

877,588 

Maev . 

109,533 

336,813 

422.169 

413,441 

— 

398,054 

92,587 

1,772,597 

Oppenheim,  Collins. 

150,962 

151,526 

113.315 

— 

68,191 

— 

18,579 

502,573 

Stewart  &  Co . 

— 

27,588 

85.902 

— 

81,385 

— 

— 

194,875 

Franklin  Simon .... 

93,662 

92,191 

31.493 

47,082 

89,743 

— 

15,687 

369,858 

Stern . 

184,662 

2,780 

181.253 

93,811 

157,125 

9,180 

70,836 

699,647 

Wanamaker . 

143,477 

360,943 

461,149 

168,614 

453,994 

411,441 

318,322 

2,317,940 

Total . 

,.2,000,174 

2,163,483 

2.566.147 

1,790,976 

2,320,158 

1,318,524 

738,328 

12,897,790 

Morning  Newspapers — Six  Days,  Excluding  Sundays 

World 

American 

Herald 

Times 

Sun 

Tribune 

Total 

Altman . 

51,585 

72,109 

30,234 

71,956 

28,326 

33,446 

287,655 

Arnold,  Constable. . . 

- - - 

5,671 

315 

7,052 

18,155 

13,850 

45,043 

Best . 

43,879 

4,680 

— 

52,395 

— 

— 

100,954 

Bloomingdale . . 

3,887 

3,374 

3,765 

3,740 

3,754 

3,706 

22,226 

Bon  wit  Teller . 

1,804 

— 

8,021 

13,348 

— 

1,260 

24,433 

Gimbel . 

12,951 

90,243 

645 

115,762 

— 

22,275 

241,876 

Gidding . 

— 

4,212 

45,241 

48,292 

374 

43,234 

141,353 

Hearn . 

17,870 

18,196 

626 

23,100 

596 

3,528 

63,916 

Lord  &  Taylor . 

32,272 

— 

35,176 

87,105 

8,885 

2,040 

165,478 

McCreery . 

23,833 

1,764 

9,165 

34,915 

— 

2,140 

71,817 

Macy . : . 

870 

285 

151,913 

162,155 

285 

12,122 

327,630 

Oppenheim,  Collins.. 

16,173 

10,329 

6,320 

15,590 

— 

— 

48,412 

Stewart  fls  Co . 

1,650 

— 

1,140 

4,112 

720 

— 

7,622 

Franklin  Simon . . 

49,203 

15,268 

73,459 

121,406 

23,637 

45,388 

328,361 

Stern . 

86,935 

8.415 

22,192 

86,784 

17,035 

— 

221,361 

Wanamaker . 

59,816 

65,805 

342,172 

375 

18,662 

14,316 

501,146 

Total . 

402,728 

300,351 

730,384* 

848,087 

120,429 

197,305 

2,599,284 

Sunday  Newspapers 


World 

American 

Herald 

Times 

Sun 

Tribune 

Total 

Altman . 

81,203 

80,502 

83,452 

84,664 

,  84,497 

82,903 

497,221 

Arnold,  Constable . 

^  - 

104,160 

— 

109,426 

666 

— 

214,252 

Best . 

607 

40,196 

480 

70,022 

— 

— 

111,305 

Bloomingdale . 

129,751 

75,298 

2,656 

44,848 

2,505 

1,627 

256,685 

Bon  wit  Teller . 

24,263 

10,287 

73,702 

98,448 

— 

78,632 

285,332 

Gimbel . 

147,790 

153,954 

23,254 

148,730 

669 

68,045 

542,442 

Gidding . 

.  - 

21,149 

28,832 

24,001 

24,522 

32,555 

122,059 

Hearn . 

93,177 

95,744 

47,477 

87,721 

300 

48,971 

373,390 

Lord  &  Taylor . 

129,981 

— 

118,237 

140,150 

26,601 

3,860 

418,829 

McCreery . 

168,702 

— 

12^,257 

164,321 

— 

6,195 

461,475 

Macy . 

109,107 

117,206 

114,871 

90,570 

— 

16,520 

448,274 

Oppenheim,  Collins . 

64,196 

17,601 

43,456 

60,150 

— 

— 

185,403 

Stewart  fis  Co . 

6,295 

— 

21,051 

38,394 

14,667 

— 

80,407 

Franklin  Simon . 

51,628 

25,363 

91,712 

163,963 

28,581 

115,057 

476,304 

Stern . 

79,950 

37,743 

76,555 

85,230 

64,743 

1,890 

346,111 

Wanamaker . 

.  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 

1,086,650 

779,203 

847,992 

1,410,638 

247,751 

447,255 

4,819,489 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Xew  York  Globe  led  all  newspapers,  and  also  carried  almost  as  much  copy 

alone  as  all  the  six  day  morning  newspapers  combined. 

Ivocal  retail  advertising  is  substantial  proof  of  a  newspaper’s  pulling  power  for  results,  as  shown  by  men 

who  advertise  to-day  for  sales  to-morrow. 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


The  New  York  Globe 


Now 

180,000  a  Day 


JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


